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A AoNet Maxim 


‘“*You never know how much 
beauty there is in your skin un- 
til PEARS’ has brought it out.”’ 


The skin is naturally beau- 
tiful. Look at the skin of a 
child. It is nearly always fair 
_ and soft and of a delicate 
roseate tint. But neglect and 
the use of bad soaps, often 
drive away this daintiness. 


How different it is when 
PEARS’ is used! By its daily 
use the beauty of the sldinn is 
preserved in its original fresh- 
ness from infancy to old age. 


The most economical 
as well 1s the best. 


La 





Produces natural beauty 
by natural means. 








OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
‘¢ All rights secured.”* 
Printed at The Rnickerbocker Press 
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Illustration for ** The Child" (See page 183) 


Drawn by C. J. Post 


‘*CAN YOU TELL US WHERE YOUR HUSBAND GOT THOSE HORSES ? 


” 
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THE NATIONAL NOTE IN 
AMERICAN ART 


By BAYARD BOYESEN 


P2RATIE past few years 
have seen a 
steadily increasing 
interest in the 
products of Ameri- 
can art, with much 
discussion and con- 
jecture as to how 
soon we shall be likely to acquire a 
native school of painting or sculpture 
in the sense in which that word is 
applied to the painters or sculptors 
of France. It is the contention of 
this paper that a period of national 
artistic achievement hasalready come; 
and it is its purpose to indicate some 
of the more salient principles and 
characteristics of this comparatively 
new manifestation of American con- 
sciousness and individuality in paint- 
ing, architecture and sculpture. 

The conditions which have always 
been synchronous with national 
achievements in art are to-day widely 
apparent in America. Art comes in 
periods of national awakening, of 





struggle and aspiration, when a 
country already enjoying material 
prosperity manifests a new con- 
sciousness of its powers and the 
powers of the individual, and the 
people as a whole commence to strike 
out self-confidently and in such a way 
that they affirm in their actions their 
need for a new evaluation of life. 
It was not the discovery of the earth 
by Columbus or of the heavens by 
Copernicus, but the discovery of 
modern man, which made Italy snap 
its fingers in the face of medieval 
tradition, and proclaim in a new order 
the qualities which go to make up 
what we know as the Renaissance. 

Now it is just because America, 
though its lips too often stutter the 
language and ideas of an older civili- 
zation, has shown in the actions of 
its people the need, the right and 
the ability to question the world’s 
standards of conduct, to place a new 
emphasis here, to withdraw an em- 
phasis there, and thus to evaluate 
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life, that one may detect in the move- 
ments of this country the rhythm of 
those historic periods which swing out 
from the even record of time as 
broadly creative. It is easy for the 
foreigner or the American whose 
equilibrium has been joggled by the 
often hideous details of our life to 
ridicule and deplore; but the philoso- 
pher will busy himself with cumulative 
effects, regarding details, whether of 
specific event or apparent casualty, 
only as they embody forces and ideas. 
He may see, for instance, in the fads 
and false assumptions of culture, 
still so prevalent in many parts of 
America, the large pathos of an en- 
ergy that has proved abortive in 
achievement; he may even perceive 
the ludicrous aspect of something 
that parades itself in an incongruous 
plumage; but he will be concerned 
with the followers of these fads only 
because they present as true an ex- 
pression of the splendid aspiration 
for self-improvement as the office- 
boy studying at night to become a 
lawyer, or the young man working 
his way through college. With the 
same impartial intellectuality he will 
view our commercial life, and without 
attempting to impose upon it his own 
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BY WINSLOW HOMER 


ideas, and without losing his view- 
point in the pathos of individual 
cases, he will endeavor to estimate 
the relative value of its forces. 

The function of the critic of art, in 
his more limited field, is in some 
respects similar to that of the philoso- 
pher; and his purpose, therefore, will 
be to discover, to examine and pro- 
claim those forces which have been 
made manifest in art. He will have 
the added duty of judging how ade- 
quate is the expression of them. 

Homer Martin came too early to 
absorb the traits and qualities which 
constitute the America of to-day. 
His pictures, though always distinc- 
tive, belong in spirit to European art 
and to an age in which the artist 
looks back as to a vanished and 
greater time. He is allied with the 
later romanticists in a movement that 
never took large or vital hold on 
America; and the attitude which he 
brings to nature reflects the wistful 
charm of the poet to whom nature is 
a beautiful escape from life, to be 
filled with his dreams. His melan- 
choly is firmer, less sentimental than 
that of the French, but there is even 
more pathos in the sense of loneliness 
and regret which he conveys. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Winslow 
Homer's art has no prototype in 
modern Europe. We should have to 
go to Rubens to find such certainty 
of intention, such arrogant proclama- 
tion of power and virtuosity, such 
vigor and buoyancy. Yet it would 
be absurd to suggest that Mr. Homer 
owes anything to Rubens; their 
styles and method are quite opposed. 
The similarity lies only in the fact 
that each has complete self-reliance, 
that each paints as a man making, or 
helping to make, a period. 

This contrast between the old and 
the new, between European and 
American art, is still more emphatic- 
ally demonstrated by an examination 
of the work of an artist who, though 
he has had longer to wait for official 
recognition, has expressed an equally 
positive individuality with none of 
the rhetorical and theatrical attri- 
butes which militate against the suc- 
cess of some of Mr. Homer's pictures. 
The granting of the Sesnan medal 
at the Pennsylvania Academy has 
recently called attention to the com- 
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manding and distinctive excellence 
of the work of Mr. Ernest Lawson. 
It would be easy to point out, and 
it is well to acknowledge, that Law- 
son’s method owes much to the French 
impressionists, but he is allied with 
them in no sense save that of a tech- 
nique which he has amply modified 
and extended. 

Almost all the recent revelations 
of art in America which may be called 
national are founded upon a frank 
and enthusiastic acceptance of the 
conditions of life, and a subsequent 
realization that beauty lives most 
vigorously in those manifestations of 
human energy which are stripped 
of the accident of the picturesque: 
in commerce as it becomes visible in 
giant structure, in everyday people 
as they unconsciously express them- 
selves in flat and tenement, in nature 
where it is bent to the will of man. 

No one has more deeply realized 
and more fully expressed this truth 
than Mr. Lawson. Here is the ** Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel,”’ a huge excavation, 
some temporary tracks, an engine, 























HARLEM FLATS, 


BY ERNEST LAWSON 
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some workmen. But how different 
are those workmen from the senti- 
mentalized figures of a Millet or a 
Meunier, as they droop with the 
Weariness of stupidity and resigna- 
tion, or sit in dull, animal sorrow, 
broken with toil! And how perfectly 
is their movement (they are mere 
dots, a brush-stroke here and there) 
subordinated to the service of the 
poetic idea. Here is the romance of 
nature and man in their eternal con- 
flict expressed with the rugged joy 
of one who realizes the exigencies and 
hardships of life only as a challenge 
to his understanding and his great- 
ness. Or look at the ‘“‘ Harlem Flats.” 
No palliation of life by facile fancy or 
imposing desire, not even a shadow to 
romanticize those towels and under- 
clothes flapping on the line: only a 
statement of fact, but how perfect, 
with what intensity of vision, with 
what complete understanding! 

This passionate impartiality, this 
ability to see and to render pictorially 
the idea in the shabby details of 
American life, sharply differentiates 
Mr. Lawson from the Europeans who 
have painted the so-called ugly side 
of modern existence. Raffaeli’s pic- 
tures of Paris show always that he 
is primarily concerned with a search 
for the picturesque; Degas tells us a 
great deal about the subjects of his 
pictures, and surely no one ever 
exceeded the expressiveness of his 
line; but there is always a touch of 
Gallic cynicism, the suggestion of a 
biting, ironic wit, in his portrayal of 
life. Whistler, when dealing with the 
prosaic, alleviates its harshness in a 
veil of night or a soothing mist. Mr. 
Lawson comes with no_preconcep- 
tions, with only an attitude, and, 
drawing his ideas directly from life, 
relies upon the force and frankness 
and beauty of his expression to make 
them valuable. 

It would be impossible in a paper 
dealing with so broad a_ subject 
even briefly to mention all of the 
men connected with the rise of this 
new nationalism. The names that 
come immediately to mind—Childe 
Hassam, Paul Dougherty, Jerome 


Meyers, Redfield, Dabo, Tarbell, Rob- 
ert Henri, Sloan, Glackens, Groll, 
Cooper, Shinn—present an imposing 
array; and a great many others could 
easily be found further to swell these 
rapidly swelling ranks. It is neces- 
sary, however, in spite of my intention 
to confine this discussion to the artist 
most illustrative of Americanism in 
each of the arts under consideration, 
to say a word concerning some of 
the others, 

It is easy to perceive the influences 
that have helped to form the styles 
of these men, and then hastily to 
classify them with Europeans. Many 
of Mr. Henri’s portraits exhibit a debt 
to Manet, but the debt is no greater 
than that which Manet owed to Hals 
being one of superficial resemblances 
and of a technique which he has made 
his own through the almost violent 
individualism of his spirit. When 
Manet’s ‘‘Bon Bock” was hung in 
the Salon of 1873, Alfred Stevens 
remarked, ‘‘He drinks the beer of 
Harlem,” and the mot, of course, clung 
to the work for years after. A great 
many of Mr. Henri’s critics dismiss 
him less wittily, but no less cavalierly, 
with remarks about Manet and Paris. 

This type of criticism is at the same 
time the most specious and the most 
harmful that can well be exercised. 
It is particularly harmful when ap- 
plied to a rising school. It may be 
well to point out that Mr. Shinn sees 
life too often through the eyes of 
Degas, but it is better to call attention 
to the felicity and the certainty with 
which he catches the movement on 
our crowded streets. It is perhaps 
necessary, in a discussion of Mr. 
Tarbell’s art, to indicate the hand of 
Renoir, and in some of his later works, 
of Lucien Simon; but such indications 
should be accompanied by emphatic 
assertion of his mastery of certain 
native effects of light and his direct 
presentment of the human figure. 

Even this kind of academic criti- 
cism, however, has ceased to search 
for influences in the work of Mr. 
Childe Hassam. He is widely recog- 
nized in America and Europe as an 
artist who has achieved. But the 
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THE LAUGHING CHILD, BY ROBERT HENRI 


charm, the grace, the poignantly 
sweet lyricism of his pictures is apt 
to blind one to his Americanism un- 
less one happens to see them sur- 
rounded with foreign works. At the 
Salon in the spring of 1906, after 
wandering through the pretentious 
mediocrities which made up _ the 
major portion of that exhibition, the 
writer chanced upon certain of Has- 
sam’s canvases. Hung amid hun- 
dreds of impressionistic pictures, his 
works stood out, not only as the 
perfectly individualized expression of 
a lyric vision of life, but as cut off 
from the tradition of which the 
neighboring pictures were easily seen 
to be a part. Following a tendency 
of many American painters, Mr. 
Hassam has recently chosen to paint 
certain aspects of New York life, and 
he has brought to the city streets the 


same delicate feeling, the same happy 
combination of the lyric vision and 
the realistic method, that he applied 
so successfully to the fields and vil- 
lage of his beloved Cos Cob. 

The beauties of town life have at- 
tracted many artists of widely dif- 
ferent character. Mr. Jerome Myers 
has painted various pictures of life 
in the slums with a sense of dignity 
and a quiet thoughtfulness which 
make him pre-eminent as our repre- 
sentative of genre. Mr. Sloan’s por- 
trayals of city life are full of a bizarre 
and delicious humor. Mr. Cooper's 
pictures of the sky-scraper have a 
feeling for arrangement, and success- 
fully express something of the gran- 
diose aspect of lower New York. 

Among many other artists who 
might be mentioned is one whose work 
demands attention with something of 
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THE SURF-RING, BY 
the same insistence and power which 
Mr. Homer’s canvases attain. Mr. Paul 
Dougherty, though still a young man, 
has cultivated for himself a thoroughly 
sincere and individual manner. He 
seems never to have looked at nature 
through the eyes of his masters, but 
almost from the beginning of his career 
to have achieved that large effect of 
powerful impersonality which only the 
biggest personalities can obtain. Even 
in those pictures which are mainly 
abundant and ambitious promises, 
such as his “‘Wave and Cloud,” in 
which the effect is somewhat loose 
and the largest spaces are evasions 
rather than wholly successful simpli- 
fications, there is great distinction of 
manner and self-reliance. His best 
pictures have the forcefulness of 
Winslow Homer’s, without any sug- 
gestion of the theatrical or a desire 
to astonish; in their perfect poise 
they give the effect of a personality 
which is master of itself. They rep- 
resent the American spirit in its best 
aspect—rather, perhaps, as we should 
like it to be than as it always is. 
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PAUL DOUGHERTY 

Even more assertively, though not 
often so beautifully, are the traits 
and principles of nationalism ex- 
emplified in architecture. Being the 
most immediately useful of the arts 
it is forced to reflect the conditions 
of its location and thus to assume at 
the outset something of native char- 
acter. If it attempts to go against 
these conditions, it will be hesitant, 
contradictory and self-conscious, pro- 
claiming the artistic subservience of 
the people to a foreign ideal. If, on 
the other hand, it accepts, and at- 
tempts sincerely to solve them in 
accord with their natural character. 
it may develop a new and beautiful 
aspect of art. How would America ap- 
pear to a future historian who should 
seek to reconstruct our civilization 
from our architectural monuments? 

Several years ago, the business of 
New York, concentrated in the lower 
part of the island, increased so rap- 
idly that it became imperative to 
erect office-buildings sufficiently high 
to house all of the interests naturally 
belonging to that part of the city. 
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The architects looked upon the task 
in the spirit in which many Americans 
still regard what they are pleased to 
term our ‘“‘money-madness” or ‘‘ab- 
sorption in material interests.” That 
they were ashamed of their work is 
testified by many buildings whose 
delicate ornamentation can be seen 
only in the original drawings, whose 
surfaces are chopped up into in- 
numerable and inconsequent parts, 
and whose persistently recurring hori- 
zontals vainly cry out that they would 
like you to understand that they 
prefer the low buildings of other 
lands. They consented to build these 
‘‘monstrosities” in order to make a 
living, while they reserved their 
“fart” for the public buildings which 
are more or less interesting studies 
in archeology and the city houses 
which might assure the “‘patrons”’ of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts that they 
had learned their lessons well. 

But it occurred to some architects, 
who happened also to be artists in 
touch with their time and country, 
that instead of being forced to an odi- 
ous task they were offered a splen- 
did opportunity. The Church had 
achieved a perfect expression of its 
needs and allowed to future builders 
little more than a variation on exist- 
ing models; the public building im- 
posed certain vigorous:and long-es- 
tablished principles; the villa and 
city-house had attained standards of 
their own: each had developed ac- 
cording to the character of the age 
and land in which it existed. But 
commercial architecture had never 
sufficiently progressed to dominate 
an age in the sense in which the 
Greek temple and the Gothic church 
had dominated their respective peri- 
ods, and had never, therefore, at- 
tained an enduring type. So these 
men, facing their task in an atti- 
tude similar in all essentials to 
that which Mr. Lawson brought to 
painting, left behind them their 
artistic inheritances and sought to 
express the dominant qualities of 
the problem before them. They no 
longer attempted to impose a foreign 
architecture upon native conditions; 
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they ceased to babble the formulas of 
the schools, and boldly proclaimed in 
firm, recurring vertical lines, in buoy- 
ant and declamatory ornament, the 
avid struggle, the extravagant energy, 
the aspiration and desire of power, 
the disregard for tradition, the ir- 
reverence, even the cruelty and sub- 
limity of commercial life in America. 
It seems almost needless to add that 
architecture immediately lost its hesi- 
tant and contradictory character, and 
after a few ambitious promises at- 
tained a new and wholly individual 
standard. The result may be seen— 
to take two very recent examples— 
in such structures as the new West 
Street Building by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
and the Hearst Building (San Fran- 
cisco) by Kirby, Petit & Green. 

In both of these buildings, the chief 
principle is the subordination of the 
horizontal to the vertical lines—of the 
merely pleasing to the emphatically 
expressional. The main motive is 
announced in the central division, in 
the repeated verticals, and the build- 
ings are so crowned as to avoid the 
appearance of abrupt termination 
which a cornice presents so high in 
the air. The Hearst Building main- 
tains a tower-like quality throughout, 
and Mr. Gilbert’s structure manages 
to combine this effect with the dignity 
and sense of power which its size lends 
it, by a frank expression of the qual- 
ities of its chief material—the buoy- 
ancy and resilient strength of steel. 

All the most successful types of 
architecture teach the necessity of 
proclaiming the nature of the ma- 
terials and the method of structure 
on the exterior; and those materials 
and methods are always afterwards 
found to have symbolized somewhat 
of the character of the people whose 
needs have demanded the creation of 
the buildings. It is not considered 
fanciful to see in the Greek temple, in 
its solid construction and graceful 
lines, the self-sufficiency and charm of 
pagan existence; or in the Gothic 
cathedral, in the system of balance 
and thrust which, when frankly de- 
lineated, gave them so airy an 
appearance, in the aspiring steeple, 
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in the stone carvings, much of the 
rapturous self-torture as well as the 
religious enthusiasms of medieval 
life. The very way in which such 
buildings were placed so as to domi- 
nate their surroundings, shows how 
completely the individual was ab- 
sorbed in the thought and feeling 
which they symbolize. Is it more 
fanciful to see in the commercial 
buildings of New York the life of its 
people, or at least an important side 
of it?—to see the flagrant individ- 
ualism of America in the very sites 
which are so close that one building 
scarcely detaches itself from another, 
and that all must strike into an alti- 
tude that would have seemed in ear- 
lier ages to be a part of the demesne of 
heaven, certainly never to be pierced 
save by aspiring steeple or bell-tower 
ringing the claims of God?—or to 
view the predominance of steel as a 
symbol, seeing in its buoyancy and 
tense resiliency something of the will 
that, bent in the furious heat of com- 
mercial life, hardens, and, for all the 
blows of circumstance, for all the 
weight imposed upon it, holds firm? 
Many of the qualities which make 
American painting and architecture 
distinctive are to be found also in 
sculpture. The tendencies of sculp- 
ture, however, are still so varied and 
complex that the critic can do little 
more, in the way of classification, than 
note wherein the new work detaches 
itself from the work still allied to 
European tradition. <A review of the 
works of our greatest sculptor, the 
late Augustus Saint-Gaudens, would 
show the progression from neo-classi- 
cism, with its search for dignity and 
repose, for ample robe and simple, 
broad line, to the directness, the vigor 
and movement, and the consequent 
increase in the intensity of expression 
of contemporary sculpture. , This 
progression, however, has been by no 
means indigenous to America, having 
occurred almost simultaneously in all 
art-producing countries with the re- 
action toward realism. 
Saint-Gaudens has always been dis- 
tinctive in his art, and his work, from 
the time when he returned from his 
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studies in 1874, has exerted a sane and 
steady influence towards national 
expression. He was helped in many 
cases by his subjects; his commission, 
for instance, for the statue of Lincoln 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago, calling for 
the portrayal of a man whom we look 
back to as the embodiment of what 
was best in his time. Asa great por- 
trait sculptor, Saint-Gaudens was sure 
to depict the native force and homely 
powers of the man. The Sherman 
statue in New York has even more 
originality and a fuller measure of the 
qualities and propensities which com- 
pose the America of to-day; yet one is 
checked in one’s frank admiration of 
it by a growing sense that the figure 
of the Victory was not born in the 
artist’s mind with the rest of the mon- 
ument, that it was an after-thought 
which the sculptor, with all his tech- 
nical ability and feeling for compo- 
sition, was able to place and keep “‘in 
the picture”’ with great skill, but not 
in so authoritative a manner that one 
may not justly feel it to be ‘‘studied.” 

A further appreciation of an artist 
so widely appreciated is not necessary 
here. It will be more to our purpose 
to call attention to a sculptor who 
represents in himself all the strongest 
tendencies of the rising school. Some 
of these tendencies are more or less 
beautifully manifest in the works of 
such artists as Messrs. George Gray 
Barnard, Frederick MacMonnies, Cy- 
rus E. Dallin, Augustus Lukeman, 
C. C. Rumsey, Bela L. Pratt and even, 
now and then, in the sometimes 
vaguely intentioned but always in- 
teresting works of Mr. Charles Grafly. 
A single group, however, will serve 
to illustrate what is best and most 
promising in the newer work. In 
“The Mares of Diomedes,”’ Mr. Guizon 
Borglum has, in popular phraseology, 
“arrived.” His earlier works, such 
as the impressive statue of Ruskin, 
were so insistently reminiscent of 
Rodin, and yet so very much more 
than interesting imitations, that one 
could only hold one’s breath and wait. 
“The Maresof Diomedes,”’ on the other 
hand, is more likely quite to take 
one’s breath away as it forces the 
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word masterpiece to the lips. One 
may Wish, after the first shock and 
thrill of admiration, that it had been 
called simply “Horses Stampeded”’; 
but the allusion to Greece is not in- 
sisted upon, nor is it made with the 
intention of calling up a story in the 
spectator’s mind. A subject becomes 
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a confession of artistic weakness only 
when it is chosen in order that it may 
exert a meretricious appeal to asso- 
ciated sentiments and ideas which will 
confuse the beholder’s judgment of it 
as a work of art with his liking for the 
sentiments which: it calls up. Mr. 
Borglum relies wholly upon his own 
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also, in painting, architec- 
ture and sculpture, a body 
of work already rich in 
promise and achievement. 
This work is based proudly 
and strongly upon the in- 
vigorating conditions of 
American life. It is broad 
enough to allow the most 
disparate methods and 
styles, and, disregarding 
zstheticisms and theories, 
to hold all means legitimate 
if they are conducive to 
expressiveness. It is vigor- 
ous, buoyant and _ self-re- 
liant, full of movement 
and strong light, thought- 
ful without being pensive 
or melancholy, profound 
in its proclamation of the 
beauty of the common- 
place and its ability to de- 
tect and appreciate at its 
just value the ideas inher- 
ent in all aspects of exist- 
ence; wholesome in the 
dominance of the intellect- 
ual over the emotional 
qualities; and it is reaching 
out towards, and often at- 
taining, a sublimity and 
sense of grandeur rare in 
any period. Its dangers 
lie in a tendency towards 
the theatrical and rhetor- 
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attitude and its characteristic 
pression in the work. 

This attitude is assertively Ameri- 
can, and it manifests itself adequately 
and beautifully in the steady, nervous 
intensity of the spirit informing his 
group, in the intricate and emphatic 
composition, the firm, swift move- 
ment, the almost tragic aspect of life 
that is headlong and transitory, in the 
buoyant and brilliant accumulating 
rhythms which swing, here and there, 
into sharp, bold line. 
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America has produced, then, not 
only the conditions which history 
shows to be essential to the free and 
high play of the artistic faculties, but 


ical, towards violent and 
extravagant expression. 
But these faults as yet are rare, 
and may result, not from a quality 
of the national movement, but 
only from youthful uncertainty and 
prodigality. 

A gratifying increase in taste and 
appreciation on the part of connois- 
seurs and public authorities has 
followed fast in the train of this 
movement. Our museums have re- 
cently shown a desire to obtain repre- 
sentative American works without 
waiting for the approbation of Europe, 
and have thus lent a helpful authority 
to native artists. There remains for 
the picture-buying public the duty, 
or rather the pleasure and profit, of 
pursuing a similar course. 


























THIEVES’ HONOR 


By THOMAS WOOD STEVENS 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. W. Norton 


ROM daybreak till 
evening twilight, 
Stede Hariot lay 
in the blackberry 
thicket, while the 
rain dripped 

} through and 

—_ chilled his sodden 

garments. He had been wet when he 

reached the place, having waded the 
brook for a hundred yards as a final 
precaution, andthe treacherous shel- 
ter of the bushes only exposed him 
further. Wretchedness soaked into 
him. His hands burned with pain 
from his terrible night of labor with 
the file—work in which he was neither 
apt nor accustomed; but the rest of 
his body shivered and chattered and 
would not be still. Courage oozed 
out of him, and his soul was as limp 
as his steaming shirt; but he was clear 
of Tarncote jail, and the-chances in his 
favor mounted as the hours crept by. 

The error had lain in his breaking out 

too late, so that the dawn had found 

him unhoused. 

The afternoon was easier, for he 
had worn down the spot where he 
lay till it was smooth, and his strand- 
ed body took naps, whether he willed 
or not. Waking a little after sunset, 














he found the sky clear again. He 
was hungry beyond any pale con- 
ception of hunger, and the distant 
odor of cooking-smoke tortured him. 
It was because of this rather than 
because they offered any real relief 
that he began to eat the blackberries, 
half-ripe as they were. Finding them 
better along the south edge of the 
thicket, he worked in that direction, 
picking and eating in haste as he 
realized that night was coming on. 
Hunger took Caution by the throat. 
He stood up by the path. 

Hearing a step, he spun sharply 
around and found himself looking 
into a face he had always known. 
Stede passed his hand across his eyes, 
bewildered, but the slim, gray-gowned 
vision remained; it was Elsie Tabb. 

Doubtless his appearance was start- 
ling, but her expression told him 
nothing. She gave him a long, level 
stare, hesitated a second after it, and 
turned back. That would never do. 
She had recognized him, beyond 
question. He came farther out, into 
the path, and called to her in a smoth- 
ered voice. She retraced her steps, 
slowly, without speaking; he saw 
that she was breathing fast, and that 
her eyes glistened. 
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“Tf you should meet anybody,” 
Stede said in a shaken voice, ‘I 
hope you won’t mention having seen 
me.” 

‘“You have no reason to be afraid.” 

“T know. You’ve always been 
good to me, but this is serious, and it 
may not be easy to keep still. There 
are people who would give—more 
than I’m worth—for me. You don’t 
mind my warning you, I hope.”’ 

The girl tapped with her foot on 
the path; an old trick of hers, he 
remembered. 

“You needn’t argue with me, 
Stede,”’ she said, not unkindly. ‘‘ You 
know I’ve always been square with 
you, But why will you—’ She 
stopped, biting her lip. 

‘I did n’t,”’ said Stede impatiently. 
‘‘This was the time I was innocent— 
the one time, perhaps. That ’s why 
I broke out. If I'd been guilty, I'd 
have stayed for my medicine.” 

“No, you wouldn't. If you’d 
taken your birch the first time, you ’d 
never have been here. You ’re a bit 
of a coward, Stede.”’ 

‘“Have it as you like,” said the 
man. ‘‘I’ve done with it all. If | 
ever get out of this I ll go where I’m 
not known, where I’m not watched 
—you ’Il see.” 

Clearly, Stede was not himself, or 
he would never have multiplied dan- 
gers by useless argument in an open 
lane. The chill and exposure were 
upsetting him. Red flashes swept 
across his cheeks, and pulses beat in 
his gray lips. The rising fever took 
him back, years back, to the time he 
had often talked with Elsie this way. 
He went on in the old strain. 

‘‘ Nobody ’ll treat me fairly here in 
Tarncote. You know that, Elsie. 
You know that anybody here, even 
vour father, would give me in charge 
like a common thief. I must get 
away, if I die for it. You'll help me 
do that, won’t you?”’ 

She saw that this was no ordinary 
whine, no mere scream of a cornered 
rat, though she could not see in the 
gathering darkness the color that 
burned and paled in his cheeks. 
But the weakness in his voice she 
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knew, and a great pity came over 
her. 

‘“*Stede, what could I do for you?”’ 
she asked, coming a step nearer. 

“Anything, Elsie—everything, if 
you care to. Money won't help. 
Twenty pounds would be of no use. 
But twenty pounds and a letter of 
character, a letter to some of your 
father’s friends in France—that would 
give me anew name, you see. Money 
alone won't help, but the other things 
—a passport, a character—my God, 
girl! That would save my soul.” 
His voice went up in a thin wail, and 
it seemed to him that he was shouting. 
She scarcely heard him. 

‘‘Where can I find you, if I can get 
you the letter?” 

‘You ’re sure you can keep it dark, 
if I tell you?” he gasped, some stray 
gleam of caution coming inoppor- 
tunely back to him. 

“Stede, you know better than 
that.”” Her foot tapped ominously. 

He swayed, caught himself, and sat 
heavily down. 

‘Forgive me, Elsie,’’ he murmured. 
“T’ll be at the Cullerton Arms; that ’s 
the first inn on the Welsh road—edge 
of town—right yonder. Tell June 
Murray I’m coming. She’s safe.’ 
His head grew clearer for a moment, 
the dizziness passing as he sat down. 
“Tf vou ‘d tell her, she might come out 
after me to-night. I’m taken queer, 
somehow. You know June Murray?” 

‘“‘T can’t do anything for you while 
you have dealings with—with places 
like that,’ said Elsie, her voice 
trembling. 

‘That ’s the only sort of place I can 
go to, you know,”’ he answered desper- 
ately. ‘‘You mean June Murray, I 
suppose?’’ She did not answer. “‘ Just 
as you like,’”’ he went on; ‘“‘June’s a 
good—she ’s a good—” But more 
words would not come—only blackness 
and sharp lights breaking and wrig- 
gling before hiseyes. He struggled to 
stand again, and fell headlong into the 
She stood gazing a moment 
and then set her lips and walked 
rapidly in the direction of the Culler- 
ton Arms. 

Turning into the Welsh road she 
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met a girl with a parcel, and stopped 
fairly in front of her. 

‘June Murray?” Elsie said, a ques- 
tion in her tone. 
“Yes,’’ said 

antly. 

Elsie came closer. ‘“‘I ’vea message 
for you, from some one down there by 
the path. You'll find him in the 
berry thicket.’’ She looked around 
quickly. “It’s Stede Hariot.” 

The girl with the parcel did not 
pause. Her breath shortened, her 
deep bosom heaved as she ran; stray 
locks of her dark hair fell loose across 
her eyes; as she approached the mass 
of bushes her pace slackened to a 
walk, and her quick glance made out 
the spot where the man lay. Brush- 
ing away the shrubs, she fell on her 
knees beside him. 

‘*Stede, Stede!”’ she whispered, lay- 
ing her hand on his forehead. 

He stirred and tried to answer, but 
could not. A sound of voices reached 
her from along the path. She listened, 
made sure they were approaching, and 
took hold of Stede’s shoulders, shak- 
ing him. He did not wake. By 
main force she dragged him farther 
into the thicket, shaking more drops 
down on his drenched clothing, not 
heeding the briars that marked them 
both with jealous fingers. Two men 
passed along the path, singing, while 
she crouched over the _ prostrate 
figure. When the voices waned in 
the distance, she opened her parcel, 
took out a flask, and set it to Stede’s 
lips. He was conscious enough to 
swallow, but after the first taste the 
brandy choked him, and he sputtered, 
his teeth rattling against the bottle. 

By some lucky chance she had 
dragged him back to the sheltered 
spot where he had spent the day, and 
where the cold drip no longer fell 
from the leaves. The liquor‘stirred 
his blood a trifle, and he began to 
shiver. 

‘‘Poor boy,’ June whispered, over 
and over again. ‘Poor boy, he’s 
nigh freezing. Wake up, Stede— 
buck up.”’ She sat down beside him, 
and lifted him into her lap as far as 
she could, straining to spread her 
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skirt between him and the damp 
earth. She tield his head to her 
throbbing heart, warming him in her 
arms as if he had been a child. When 
the chill had passed she tried the 
brandy again, and he ‘succeeded in 
taking a considerable amount. Again 
he lay quiet in her arms; she crooned 
over him till his head began to clear. 

‘‘Musn’t gi’ me so much o’ the 
cursed rum,, June, m’ girl,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ You know I’m a temp- 
‘rance man—I’m a reg’lar blue tee- 
totaler.”’ 

“Shut up, you ’re out of your 
reg’ lar blue head,”’ June replied, hot 
tears of hers falling across his face. 

Stede pulled himself together at 
this and sat up. 

“Don't be getting anxious,” said 
June. ‘‘I did n’t mean to take on so, 
but I was a bit soft. You gave me an 
orful turn.” A nervous laugh gur- 
gled in her th*oat, but her lips were 
drawn. She gave him more of the 
liquor, and he stood up unsteadily. 
From her parcel she took an old cloth 
cap with a visor, and put it on his 
head. 

‘“Where did you get this?”’ 
asked. 

“Twas ou. ‘ting for you when I 
met that white ‘ed Tabb girl. It’s 
all over town thf you're out, and a 
man don’t break jail with a new silk 
topper. So I brought this along.” 

He patted her shoulder. ‘‘Good 
girl, June—ge girl, You remind 
me—lI ‘Ilhavea iewsilktopper. I Il 
be a gentleman again, June.” 

She took him firmly by the arms, 
holding his attention by force and 
spoke rapidly: ‘‘Listen to me, Stede. 
You ’ve been in for three months, and 
you ’re weak. You broke too near 
morning. You’re like to have a 
fever from all this wet, and you ’re 
none too clear in the head, but you ’ve 
got to understand. Our place was 
searched this morning, and mother 
was considerable upset, what with 
the constables tramping through with 
the mud on their boots, and the like. 
They won't be in again soon, and we 
can keep you out of sight, but you ‘Il 
have to sit light with mother. You 


Stede 
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understand that. Now listen. 
you go home with me now? 
bit of awalk. Are you fit?” 
Warmth and strength seemed to 
flow into him from her grasp. He 
shook himself and answered with a 
touch of pallid gaiety: ‘‘As fit, my 
dear, as a fiddle—with water in it.”’ 
She led him out of the thicket, 
pausing to tie over one of his eyes a 
mock bandage whica she tore from 
her skirt, and so across the fields into 
the Welsh road, through the old quoit- 
yard of the Cullerton Arms, and into 
the kitchen. He stood the walk well, 
and was fairly warmed by the exer- 
cise, but fell asleep before the fire the 
instant June left him. When Mother 
Murray came out to the kitchen, he 
had sunk into a heap in the chair, 
pools of water had trickled from his 
boots, and from the fireward side of 
him the steam rose in faint clouds. 


The Cullerton Arms, in possession 
of its late host, June’s father, had ac- 
quired a bad name. The reputation 
of the house, which had been profit- 
able to the man, ws an unfortunate 
legacy for the worrer Old ‘*Cod” 
Murray, half Sp: nd wholly im- 
proper, had a v of turning such 
matters to acco in dealing with 
“illicit importers’; Mother Murray, 
being incapable of any statement 
more subtle than the reiteration that 
she was a “po relicted widder 
wumman,”’ was ‘iven to dealing 
with small fry—pl. n smugglers. June, 
with all her father’s courage and ad- 
dress, was handicapped by the pres- 
ence of her mother. The house had 
fallen to depend solely on the passing 
trade of carters and countrymen, 
while the rooms of the ‘‘old house,” 
in the L beyond the quoit-yard, were 
left unopened for months at a time. 

Mother Murray set about the prep- 
aration of Stede’s supper without 
waking him, though sadly inconven- 
ienced at the grill by his outstretched 
legs. If he had been Red Pitney, or 
any one of a half-dozen other men 
who might have been dining secretly 
in the kitchen, she would have shoved 
him aside without scruple. To her, 
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Stede was of another clay. When 
she waked him, it was with her cheer- 
iest announcement. ‘‘Bit of supper, 
Mr. ’Ariot? Bacon, and eggs, and 
beer; and the best in the ’ouse, sir.”’ 

Stede roused himself, more at the 
concentration of promising odors than 
at the clatter of her voice. He 
shortly polished off the supper, where- 
at Mother Murray volubly lauded his 
despatch, but declined to give him 
any more, for fear of imminent con- 
sequences which, being a woman of 
delicacy and a relicted widow, she 
would n’t go so far as to name. But 
Stede had enough of warmth and food 
to restore his spirits, if not to abate 
his hunger. 

‘“Mother Murray,” he observed 
when the meal was over, “‘I hope you 
will not announce that | honor the Cul- 
lerton Arms with my presence. You 
see, | ’ve been changing my residence 
—very much for the better, I assure 
you—and I should n't lke my- old 
landlord to find me.” 

Her pale blue eyes twinkled. ‘‘ We ’Il 
put you up very quiet, sir, in a room 
across the yard. I ’ope you won't 
mind, sir, if the room ’as n’t no door- 
knob?” 

“IT don’t mind if it has n’t even a 
door,’’ Stede returned graciously, *‘so 
long as it’s snug. A door, Mrs. Mur- 
ray, 18 a very common affair, and a 
knob is downright vulgar. Now a 
nail in the wall, an inconspicuous, 
genteel nail, that you can either push 
or pull—that ’s a latch for a gentle- 
man. Also, I trust, Mrs. Murray, 
that while I am here you will not ad- 
mit any constables to the premises. 
I can’t abide a constable, and if you 
let any of ’em near me, | ’Il not be held 
for what may happen.”’ 

‘Right you are, sir, and I ‘ll do wot 
Icanforyou. There ’s nothink less to 
my taste, Mr ’Ariot, nor a constable. 
‘Ow long will you be with us, most 
like?” 

‘That ’s very hard to tell. All de- 
pends on what June can do to get me 
away. 


“Law! We don’t mind ’aving you. 
We like it. June likes it as well as 
anybody.” 





‘* RED'S 


‘There ’s nobody so sorry to leave 
you as lam, Mother. But you know 
there are people in this town who call 
me hard names; and there ’s one—a 
respectable magistrate, too, that ought 
to know better—says I’m a robber, a 
regular highwayman. I’m a proud 
man, Mrs. Murray, and I’m just 
going away, that’s all.” His voice 
sank for a moment, and he dropped 
the bantering tone. ‘‘Look you, 
while I’m in your house, you ‘Il 
have to be damned careful. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Of course I understand, Mr. 
‘Ariot. My, but you ’re a wild ’un.” 
She came close up, and flung at him 
insinuatingly, ‘‘ June ’s just your kind, 
sir. Be as wild as you like. We'll 
stick by you. That ’s’ow I’m lookin’ 
to get a real gentleman for my girl, 
Mr. ’Ariot.” 

With that she took up the candle, 
shading it with her hand, and led the 
way to a narrow room in the old part 
of the house. The door of this room 
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was in a closet, and it opened by the 
pulling of a nail. 

Red Pitney arrived the next even- 
ing, having been summoned by June 
to assist in Stede’s escape, though they 
had no definite plan for using his 
services. Red was a _ thick-necked, 
burly, short-nosed youth, who, when 
not in custody, carried on a guerrilla 
wartare against smoke-houses, supply- 
ing a number of Tarncote people with 
fine hams at reduced prices. His 
other occupations, irregularly pur- 
sued, ran a gamut from smuggling 
to burglary. Red’s manners were 
founded on his idea of Stede’s, but he 
usually dropped this palpable thievery 
when Stede was present—all but his 
impartial and affectionate address to 
the ladies. 

In consultation with a gentleman 
who wished to leave the county 
privately, Red proved more worthless 
than ever. He had been reading 
during Stede’s imprisonment, and his 
ideas were noisy and inflamed. Stede 
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might lure the local constabulary 
into the quoit-yard, and shoot them 
down, one by one, from the roof, he 
said. June pointed out the futility 
of this, since the constables at Tarn- 
cote were little to be feared; if the 
placards and notices throughout the 
county could be baited into the yard, 
there might be some hope. At this 
Red shook his head, and offered to go 
out and destroy the placards, un- 
aided and alone. When this loyal 
plan was rejected, Red’s temper 
began to ruffle. 

‘‘l cahn’t see wot you want, then,” 
he said gloomily. ‘‘First, it’s the 
bobbies, and then it’s the placard 
notices, which I will admit do de- 
scribe you to a button. But wot can 
I do? You won't ’ave my advice.” 
After this, as neither Stede nor June 
brought forward any practical ideas, 
Red continued his discourse. There 
was nothing to be gained, he argued, 
by merely escaping from Tarncote; 
the real line of progress lay in the 
direction of London, where they 
might all three make themselves rich 
and happy by joining a well-organ- 
ized gang, and continuing in the 
profession. 

Stede inquired tartly whether or 
not Red had in hand the address of a 
pleasant and reliable gang. This had 
little effect on Red, who replied that 
he understood that Whitechapel was 
full of them, and that for three per- 
sons of the address and experience of 
those present, not to mention the 
personal attractions of one of ’em, the 
matter should be very simple. 

“Rot!” said June. 

The flow of eloquence continued, 
and after some minutes Stede inter- 
rupted with a request for silence, 
having some real matters in contem- 
plation. 

“IT was only sayin’—” 
tested. 

“Shut up,” June ordered. ‘‘Can’t 
vou see Mr. Hariot is thinking?”’ 

‘You need n’t be so short with a 
chap,” he grumbled, trailing off his 
words into the stillness. 

So the three sat, and grew cold 
under the prolonged silence. The 


Red _ pro- 


known difficulties and dangers were 
only the beginning; there must be 
others, imminent and unknown—so 
many others that to surmount them 
could never be possible; whence came 
fear, and Stede began muttering to 
himself. Red only sank lower in his 
chair, heavy, sulky, and frightened 
into a dangerous temper. 

“There might be one way out,”’ 
Stede said, under his breath. 

“What is it?” June demanded 
fiercely. 

‘‘Never mind,” snapped Stede. 

Quiet again; June moved over and 
sat at Stede’s feet, but he took no 
notice. 

Then Mother Murray rushed in 
upon them from her station in the 
bar, with the twofold tidings that a 
constable was below being served 
with beer, and that a lady, which she 
might almost say was Miss Tabb, was 
there asking for June, and would 
June go down and speak with her? 
June went, taking the old woman, 
bursting with curiosity, back to 
her place, and soon returned with 
Elsie. 

What followed after Elsie came into 
the room was never very clear to 
Stede. He knew that she brought 
him the twenty pounds he had asked 
for, and that June resented it; that 
she promised to come again the next 
evening to bring a French passport. 
But through the explanation of this 
matter he could see only June’s 
flushed, threatening face, and June’s 
eyes, angry and watchful under her 
heavy brows. He knew that Red 
congratulated him on the friendship 
of one so faithful and so fair, and his 
reply was a sinister look that should 
have made clear the gulf between 
Elsie Tabb and all the friends of his 
present condition. Elsie went out 
the instant her errand was done, and 
left the two men glaring at each other 
across the little packet of gold that 
lay on the table. 

June followed her, and at the turn 
of the passage touched her on the 
shoulder, setting the candle in a 
bracket. 

‘‘T want to know,” she asked, ‘‘why 
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you ‘re taking such an interest in Mr. 
Hariot’s going away?” 

‘Why do you ask?” 

“T have a right,’ June flung out. 
‘He ’s going to marry me.”’ 

“Then you know well enough. 
Stede and I were children together. 
We've always known each other. 
I've always stood up for him. So 
has my father.” 

‘Then this is a family matter, is n't 
it? You’re getting him a passport 
because you knew his father?’ There 
was a trembling tang in June’s voice, 
perilously like a sneer. 

‘““T never knew his father,’ Elsie 
replied quietly. “‘He lived with his 
uncle. His father’s name was not 
Hariot. Stede comes by his evil 
ways honestly enough. But I warn 
you that if he marries you there will 


be an end of our assistance.’ June 
was silent, but her breath came 
hard. ‘‘We’ll know by that he’s a 


coward.” 

June took up the candle. ‘You ’Il 
bring him the passport?” she asked 
sullenly. 

‘“To-morrow, 
night.”’ 

Alone in the passage, June brushed 
her hair back from her eyes, and let 
the hot tears run down unheeded. 
A sound of swift riot, loud and angry, 
startled her, and she turned toward 
the room where she had left the two 
men. A single phrase was audible 
as she ran along the hallway—Red’s 
voice, and the words, ‘‘Then why in 
hell does she come here!’ Then a 
rush, a fall and silence. 

June opened the door. The candle in 
the room was still burning, but over- 
turned, and the tallow was spreading 
into a pool under the uncertain flame. 
The floor glittered here and there with 
scattered coins. Red lay in the 
farther corner. Stede ovef him with 
one arm locked under the shoulder 
and across the throat; a merciless 
grip, but now slackened, as Red had 
ceased to struggle. June set up the 


at this time. Good 


candle, and leaned over the table, 
wondering. 
‘““Get me a rope,” said Stede. 


“T’ve got to tie him up.” 
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‘‘What was this row about?” she 
demanded. 

“‘T don’t know. 
lets, my dear.”’ 

At an early hour in the morning 
Mother Murray came up with Stede’s 
breakfast and remained while he ate 
it. June had not taken her into her 
confidence, and she considered it high 
time she was informed about such 
‘“‘ructions in ‘er own ‘ouse, and a very 
respectable ’ouse too.” 

‘“‘T know as you must ’ave your rea- 
sons, Mr. ’Ariot, but it ’s very odd, as 
they say, and I ’ope you ’Il admit as 
much, sir, when a guest of the Arms, 
and one as ’as often been such, as 
Mr. Pitney ’as, must be served in the 
cellar, sir—and ’1m with straps on ‘im. 
And my darter telling of ’im that it ‘s 
only to save ‘is bacon, sir. Wery odd 
—and you a gentleman who ’as 
always looked favorable on my girl, 
sir, as I said afore.” 

Stede ate in silence, and Mother 
Murray returned to the attack. 

‘‘An’ me a-servin’ of the constables 
with beer and gabble, drored hextrv 
to their tyste, to keep ’em awiy from 
you, Mr. ’Anot.”’ 

He took out one of the sovereigns 
and spun it on the tray, absently 
neglecting to notice where it stopped. 
The old woman would none of it. 

“Your bill will be made out when 
due,’ she said crisply. ‘*Wot I want 
to know is your plans. Wot’s this 
Tabb girl doin’ for you, that she 
comes ‘ere an’ my June cries in‘ 
the night? Ain’t my June worth 
ten o’ her?’ 

“Drop that, Mother,’ said Stede. 
‘‘Miss Tabb comes to bring me the 
means to get away, and to-night she 's 
coming again, with a passport. Un- 
derstand? Then I ’m off for France, 
till this fuss blows over.”’ 

“Quite right, my dear lad—no- 
think more natural,’’ she cooed, 
completely altering her tone. ‘And 
when you come back from France, 
we ‘ll meet you somewhere. Lon- 
don, maybe—that ’s where I came 
from, London, on first go-off, as they 
say. Right you are, sir. And then 
it ‘ll be wedding bells, sir, and us with 


Get me the brace- 
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a gentleman in the family. Very neat 
of Miss Tabb, I take it. Though | 
suppose she didn’t dare to refuse 
you anythink, things bein’ as they 
are, Mr. ’Ariot.” 

“That's enough, Mrs. Murray,”’ 
Stede rapped out sharply. ‘‘ You ‘re 
quite wrong about the whole matter. 
Miss Tabb does this because of old 
friendship. Nothing else.” 

‘“You mean you ain't some sort of 
kin or connection to ’er—” 

‘‘Nothing of the sort. You may 
as well know that my father was- 
just the sort of manIam. No worse, 
I take it—surely no better. I’ve 
been reared with gentle folk, that’s 
all. It won't be much of a rise in the 
world for June when she marries me. 
One thing more: I ’m leaving to-night, 
and till then I must have things my 
own way. Let June see to it. She 
knows how to deal with this sort of 
business. You don't.” 

The net result of this plain speaking 
on Stede’s part was to double June’s 
burdens for the day; for no sooner 
had Mother Murray cleared away his 
breakfast than she began to plan a 
campaign of her own, in which the 
first move was nothing less than the 
delivery of Stede to the police. The 
old woman’s god had clay feet, and 
knew it. Then let him be cast down, 
she said. June discovered all this in 
time, for her mother could not help 
raging in mysterious terms before 
setting her design afoot. The daugh- 
ters method of work was simple, 
but suited to the issue. Mother Mur- 
ray spent the day in the cellar with 
Red, both under deadly threats. 

Stede waited in his room for night, 
and each hour dragged more slowly as 
it passed. June was most of the time 
in the bar, at the other end of the 
building, since it would have been a 
sheer advertisement of Stede’s pres- 
ence to put up the shutters. Night 
came at last, and his heart quickened 
with the falling of the shadows; 
Elsie would soon appear. 

When at last she came, her second 
visit to the Arms proved quite unlike 
her first. She found June in the bar, 
and spoke to her through her veil; 
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June called in from the crowded 
public-room a young carter whom she 
could trust, and accompanied Elsie 
to Stede’s apartment. They found 
him, the long watch being at an end, 
in bubbling spirits. 

“T knew you’d come, Elsie,’ he 
said gleefully. ‘‘Man in trouble? 
Trust a woman to get him out. I’d 
never luck with men—can’t depend 
on’em. What is my new name?” 

Elsie took a paper from her reticule. 

“The passport is made out for Mr. 
Lemuel Galton; he’s one of father’s 
men. It fits you all but the height, 
I think.” 

“Galton, eh? Not a very aristo- 
cratic signature, is it? Well, we 
can't be choosers. I shan’t need it 
long.” 

Elsie bit her lip and looked grave. 
““There are some things I should like 
to ask of you, Stede,”’ she said with 
some hesitation. 

“You surely have that privilege,” 
he answered gallantly. 

“T want to know where you are 
going, and what are your final 
intentions.’ 

‘Well, you see,’’ said Stede quickly, 
“T’ve hardly made up my mind. I 
can get to France all right, and with 
the passport I shall manage very 
well. In England I could n’t look 
to escape, travelling from Tarncote. 
But from France I can most likely 
work back to London, in time.” 

“You know perfectly well that ’s 
not what I want. How are you 
going to live?” 

‘““How do I know? I can find 
something, I hope, that will keep me 
on my feet.” 

‘You mean you can go the same 
old road!” 

‘‘Now don’t be too hard on me, 
Elsie. I’m not as bad as you think, 
but you can’t expect me to be taking 
orders. Let me taper off, and work 
into some quiet trade. I'll do the 
best I can, and that’s all I can prom- 
ise.’’ Stede considered this state- 
ment in the light of a frank and 
creditable concession to honesty. 
The girl was thoroughly disheartened; 
still, there was one tack to be tried. 
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‘*Stede,’’ she said with rising scorn, 
‘*T ’ve said you were a coward, but | 
never quite believed it till yesterday, 
when I heard you had promised to 
marry. Now you have a fair start, 
and you don’t mean to take it fair. [| 
can’t help that, but I did hope you 
would still stand alone. A year or 
two of clean work—and then 

‘*Who said I was to be married?” 

‘“‘T did,” said June. 

“‘Then of course it’s true,’ he 
assented. 

“God help you both,” said Elsie 
fervently. 

‘“Anyway,”’ said Stede with a reck- 
less impatience, ‘‘she does n’t preach 
at me all the time. She stands by, 
whatever you think of it. Of course I 
know you ‘ve stood by, too,and you've 
brought me Mr.—Mr. Galton’s pass- 
port, and—” He paused, looking at 
her keenly for an instant, and then 
smiled. ‘‘By the way, Elsie, how 
did you get that passport?”’ 

‘I got it in father’s office,’ she 
replied, her face going red. 

‘Bah! Speak out, we’re all in 
a boat here. I thought perhaps he 
gave it to you, but I see he didn’t. 
Now that just points my argu- 
ment——’”’ 

‘*Stede!”’ 

“Yes, I know. You hooked it for 
me, and don’t think I ’m an ungrateful 
dog, for I’m not. Only it does me 
good to observe F 

A cold pallor had succeeded her 
flush. She folded the paper in her 
hand and turned toward the door. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon, Elsie,’’ Stede 
changed his tone to one of boyish con- 
ciliation. ‘‘I did n’t mean anything. 
Let me have the paper, and we won't 
quarrel over it.” 

‘That ’s all too late,’”’ she flashed 
out at him. ‘‘You must take your 
own chance.” 

There was a determination in her 
tone that went through the man like 
a chill. June, even more frightened 
than he, found words for the time. 
‘““Go, Stede,” she whispered, fairly 
dragging him toward the door. ‘‘Stay 
outside.”’ ; 

“It will profit you nothing to 





plead for him,” Elsie Tabb remarked 
quietly. 

‘Not for him, perhaps, but for my- 
self. You would n’t cut off my hope 
this way, would you? I love him— 
can’t you understand that?” 

“No,” said Elsie. 

“T know you don’t think he would 
ever be square with me, but he al- 
ways has been, and he will—I know 
he will. Give him this chance. It is 
all done and over now, and I know 
how you felt about it, but think what 
he ’s been through.”’ 

Elsie’s face gave no sign of relent- 
ing; some moral prop had been swept 
away, and her charity lay in ruins. 
June drew nearer. The left hand 
was stealing toward the paper, and 
the intention to destroy it became 
plain to the girl who was pleading. 

‘Don’t tear it,” June murmured. 
“Tt ’s my life—and Stede’s. Won't 
vou give it tome?” Elsie’s lips were 
tight set, but she shook her head 
in refusal. ‘‘Yes, you will,” June 
purred, and her brown hand closed 
over the white one that held the paper. 
The delicate arm turned beneath her 
clutch, farther and farther. Elsie 
gave a little cry, and then a smothered 
scream under the pain, but there was 
no mercy in the brown hand that held 
her. The room swam before her eyes, 
she tottered, and the hand unclasped. 
June shifted a chair with her foot, 
and deposited the limp form upon it. 
As she stood looking at the precious 
slip of blue in her hand, Stede came 
in. 

‘“What have you done, girl?” he 
demanded. 

‘Took your dam’ passport from 
her,” June answered, her whole form 
shaken with sobbing. ‘‘She ’Il—she ‘Il 
come around—all right.” 

He leaned over Elsie, feeling her 
pulse, and calling her in low whispers, 
but she did not stir. ‘‘Get me some 
water—brandy—anything,” he com- 
manded. 

“T tell vou she ‘Il come around. 
You take this and go. I'll attend to 
her.”” June sobbed again, and then 
laughed—a short, desperate laugh. 
‘“‘T see by this Mr. Galton’s a married 
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man, Stede. I think I ’ll go with you. 
Don't see why this upsets me so— 
I ’m——”’ 

Stede faced her in a single stride. 
“June Murray, if anything is wrong 
with her I ‘ll make an end of you.” 

“She ’s just fainted—that’s all.” 
June desired above all things to cease 
weeping, but could not. ‘‘Come on, 
will you?) Come with me—lI 've got 
your ticket.’’ She tried to be spirited, 
but the sobs were against her. 

‘I ‘ll never do that, do you hear? 
Bring something for her.’’ He forced 
her out into the passage, where she 
held in her tears in a moment's ter- 
rible effort, while his words rang in 
her ears. She pressed her hands to 
her head. ‘‘Didn’t know I was so 
bloomin’ soft,’’ she muttered, while a 
single clear thought struggled through 
her confusion. Then she started 
swiftly and made her way to the 


cellar. Stede must realize his place; 
there was one way for that, she 
knew. Red Pitney was asleep when 
she leaned over him and_ began 


loosening the straps. 

‘““Get up,” she whispered savagely. 
“Go and bring the police. Stede 
Hariot is bound to be taken, and you 
may as Well have the reward. Don't 
bring one man—it may take a dozen. 
Understand me? Go for the police, 
and the reward is yours.” 

Red got on his feet heavily, and the 
meaning of her words began to reach 
him just as she closed the outer door 
behind him. June went back to the 
room where Stede was, and Mother 
Murray followed her, gray with fright, 
and nowise clear about the turn of at- 
fairs. On the way June caught up a 
pitcher of water which she had set on 
the stairs for Stede before Elsie came. 
Back in the room her hysteria left her, 
and she told Stede swiftly what she 
had done. 

“Now,” she cried, “‘will you go?” 

Stede took the pitcher of water, 
called Mother Murray to him, pointed 
to Elsie’s white face, and shook out 
gold sovereigns before the old woman's 
eyes. ‘Bring her to,” he besought, 
‘‘bring her to, and don’t stand there 
gasping.” He put his hand in the 
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pitcher and stroked Elsie’s forehead 
gently. 

Mother Murray, when she once 
comprehended what was wanted, was 
not so inefficient. She had the girl 
flat on the floor in a moment, loosened 
her blouse at the throat, and stood 
up, pouring the water from the pitcher 
in a generous but inaccurate stream 
upon the pale countenance. Elsie 
gasped, shuddered, and opened her 
eves. Long afterward Stede remem- 
bered her wet face and the wet brown 
hair on the dusty floor. 

‘““Now are you satisfied?’’ June 
burst out. ‘“‘Here’s your passport; 
you know the way, and they ‘Il land 
you in France. You know where. 
I ‘li find you inside three days, Stede. 
Go now, for the love of God.” He 
still hesitated, but she flung herself 
upon him. ‘‘Runforit. We ‘Il take 
care of her.” 

Stede took up one of the candles 
from the table. 

“Why did you turn Red loose?’ 
he asked. 

‘I can’t tell you. Don’t wait. 
Go by the door through the yard.’ 

‘Ts she all right, Mother?” he asked. 

“Coming round very neat, Mr. 
*Ariot,” the old woman replied with 
professional gravity. 

‘‘Good night.’”’ As he reached the 
door June leaned to him, kissed him 
swiftly, and fell back against the wall, 
watching his light as he went down 
the passage. 

‘‘Look out for the barrels in the 
lower hallway,” she called after him, 
and then was still, listening. 

When Stede reached the narrow 
space by the empty barrels he heard a 
step outside the door; putting down 
his candle, he retreated, crouching 
behind the barrels. A man opened 
the door, came in, closed it and stood 
facing the light. Stede could see 
clearly that he was armed, and that 
the tip of a whistle glinted in his 
breast-pocket. 

‘‘Don’t move,” Stede growled, rat- 
tling his pistol along the rim of the 
cask in front of him. The man was 
at his mercy, and was, for the mo- 


ment, painfully conscious of it. He 
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shifted his weight to the other leg, 
but made no threatening gesture. 

“It will be all up if you shoot at 
me,” he said at last. ‘‘My men are 
all around the ‘ouse.’’ Stede said 
nothing, but moved his weapon 
audibly. After a pause, the man 
went on, ‘“‘It would n’t be good for you 
to do me up; that would make it a 
’anging affair. Besides which, there’s 
your own soul, you know.” 

‘Devilish lot of preaching there ’s 
been over me, take it all together,” 
Stede muttered. ‘‘Even the bobbies 
do it.” 

‘It don’t seem to take ’old on you 
much,”’ said the man by the door. 
‘But this is a plain question. You 
"ave me where you want me, but it 
won't ’elp any. The Arms ’as been 
surrounded since last night. It ‘Il 
only make it ‘arder for you.”’ 

‘Somehow, I don’t seem to mind 
the prospect,” 
Stede replied mena- 
cingly. He _ heard 
a rustling behind 
him, and knew that 
June was at the 
other end of the 
run. 

“They ‘Il get you, 
sure, and they ’ll 
search the house, 
cellar to garret.”’ 
the man urged, peer- 
ing over the candle 
at the gloom behind 
the barrels. June 
struggled not to sob, 
and the gurgling in 
her throat was au- 
dible throughout the 


passage. 
‘I suppose, my 
dear,” said Stede 


without looking a- 
round, ‘‘yvour mother 
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would rather not have the constables 
in the house?”’ 

‘“They must have seen her come,” 
June whispered. 

‘‘Perhaps, but she doesn’t know 
that. I would n’t have her know,”’ 
he answered, very low, over his 
shoulder. 

The man with the whistle took up 
the question with judicial gravity. 
‘Your friend that just came out in- 
forms me that he knows of nobody 
only Stede Hariot that we want. If 
Stede Hariot will come out,. quietly, 
I can promise that nobody won't be 
disturbed.” 

That ’s jolly good of you, in view 
of our present position. You may 
take it from me that there ’s nobody 
else you need in the place.” 

‘“We ’ve ’ad enough talk over it.” 

‘Quite right. One moment, if you 
will permit me. June, come along 
here.” She came 
quickly and_ knelt 
beside him. He 
pressed the blue 
passport into her 
hand and stood up. 
He kissed her eyes, 


and she clung to 
him, trembling, so 
that he felt the 


thrill of it, and drew 
her close to him for 
a moment. ~] 
should n’t like to 
have the people 
here frightened,” he 
said quietly. Fora 
long second his lips 
were onhers. Then 
he dre ypped his pistol] 


on the barrel-head 
and strode _ past 
the candle to the 


door, his hands out- 
stretched, empty. 
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A FOREIGN TOUR AT HOME 
By HENRY HOLT 


III 


LOS ANGELES 


FTER an hour or so 
of this paradise, 
we came in sight 
of the hell that 
seems bound to 
cover America. 
HereinCalifornia, 

" as well as at Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Chicago, Pittsburg 
and already, approximately, at Balti- 

more, Philadelphia and New York, a 

black cloud smothers every city. 

Its cloud, however, could not de- 
prive Los Angeles of its flowers. On 
the plain of the city, we found two 
parks glorying in them, and sur- 
rounded by tasteful residences simi- 
larly rejoicing. There is also a third 
park, comparatively new, out on the 
hills which thrust only one long spur 
into the city. That spur is a very 
odd urban feature. One street tun- 
nels through it, and several climb 
over it. It is covered with residences 
and a few shops, the park not reach- 
ing down so far. All these parks are 
beautifully laid out, planted and 
kept; and are thus cared for by a 
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city even busier than Kansas City: 
for, to our intense surprise, we found 
this tropical town, amid its flowers, 
the busiest place we had ever seen. 
Moreover, it seems the most urban 
place of its size that lever saw. Such 
business buildings are seen in the East 
only in cities of twice its size; and 
such hotels, only in the few cities many 
times its size. It has doubled its popu- 
lation at each of the last two censuses, 
and grown still faster since. The last 
sirigle year (estimated) showed an 
increase of 15 per cent. 

In being the metropolis of Southern 
California, it not only does the com- 
merce and banking of most of the 
fruit-raisers of the State, but it also 
does so much of that of New Mexico 
and Arizona as is not attracted to 
Denver; and it has one commercial 
magnet which Denver cannot match, 
in the Pacific Ocean. What this mag- 
net amounts to yet, I cannot judge. 
The city talks of its ‘‘port’—San 
Pedro; but that port is farther 
away than Civita Vecchia is from 
Rome. 

And now I am going to tell the 
most important thing, probably, that 
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will be told in these 
notes. Noticing that 
building was _ pro- 
gressing with the 
same energy as 
everything else, I 
remarked to an in- 
telligent friend: 
‘“You don’t seem to 
be ‘held up’ on your 
labor and _ transit 
here, as they are in 
San Francisco.” He 
answered: ‘‘Oh, no, 
we don’t have any 
trouble of that kind; 
we re organized 
against it. The 
trade-union organ- 
izers give us a wide 
berth.” 











I have since learn- 
ed that this organiz- 
ation, like everything that amounts to 
much, is largely due t> one man, in this 
case General Harrison Gray Otis, the 
editor of the Times. ‘‘For eighteen 
years or more,” says my informant, 
“the Typographical Union has been 
making war upon the Times with the 
idea of bringing it into the Union. 
General Otis has fought them hard 
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through it all, and always success- 
fully. ... The idea” (of freedom 
for the laborer) ‘‘has been instilled 

into the average Los Angelan. 
To Harrison Gray Otis I ascribe much 
credit for creating that sentiment.”’ 
The effect upon popular opinion of 
this long education from a news- 
paper of high character, seems to 
have made the 











difference, at least 
before the earth- 
quake, between the 
decadence of San 
Francisco and the 
unparalleled pros- 
perity of Los An- 
geles. A _ natural 
outcome has been 
the rise of two or- 
ganizations —the 
Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ 
Association, which 
looks after the 
city’s industrial 
and commercial 
interests, and the 
Municipal League, 
which looks after 
its political inter- 








ests. 


HOUSE AND LAWN AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Of the latter, 
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Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles, 
the Times recently 


said: 
The M. and M. Asso- 
ciation has been most 


active and successful in 


this cause. Its defeat of 


the teamsters’ strike was 
the last triumph of many 
strife 


over the hosts of 


and ruination. ger: 
The property-holders have 
more interest than any- 
body else in making sure 
that San 
ditions are not 
this city by the National 
Federation of 


Francisco con- 


foisted on 


Labor and 
its walking delegates. 
The 


of Los Angeles, the one 


most valuable asset 


thing most effectively 
making for her progress, 
is her reputation as ‘the 
freest city of America.” 
This splendid fame 
adds tothe value of every 
piece of real estate in Los 
Angeles . . . It brings 


millions of capital and 


thousands of independ- 


ent workingmen into the 
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my informant says: ‘‘As regards the 
graft side of the question the 
Municipal League keeps a careful 
scrutiny on our various city officials.” 

And then, in the organized policy of 
the city, there is one novelty of im- 
mense importance. It is ‘“* The Recall.”’ 
By it, upon a petition containing the 
verified signatures of one quarter as 
many citizens as voted for any elec- 
tive municipal officer. he may be 
removed, and an election held for a 
successor. <A similar law is now un- 
der agitation in New Jersey. 


Regarding the Merchants’ and 








city. 

The latest step of 
this organization is 
thus indicated in the 
Times: 

As an answer to the 
challenge of the Inter- 

national Typographical Union, which 


has asked the National Federation of Labor 
to raise by assessment a fund of $10,000 
a month for unionizing Los Angeles, the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association 
of this city has voted to collect a peace fund 
of $100,000 to aid in preserving the indus- 
trial freedom of the city. 


PASADENA 


Of course we took trolley to Pasa- 
dena; and we drove around the most 
beautiful town of villas that I ever 
saw. It is a pretty little city which 
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has three or four fine hotels. The 
largest two are open only in the 
winter. We dined excellently at a 
third, the Maryland. I do not know 
a better one in any respect. 

The flowers, shrubbery, trees and 
perhaps, most of all, the lawns were 
a wonder and delight. Persons hav- 
ing city houses elsewhere, East or 
West, own most of these places. 
They show none of the crudity which, 
a generation ago, people near the 
Atlantic coast expected to find in 
everything Western. Forty-five years 
ago [I saw more uncouth people 
east of Springfield, Illinois, than I 
have seen on this trip all the way 
to the Pacific. _ Now all seem much 
like Eastern people of corresponding 
classes. In fact, I’ve hardly seen a 
strange or outlandish-looking person. 
In Colorado, ore of the most rustic- 
looking men in the car spoke of the 
‘“‘sinuosities”” of the river, and turned 
out to be intelligent and informed—- 
regarding, of course, things coming 
his way. 

Apropos of the ‘‘certain condescen- 
sion” of us Atlantic dwellers, I found 
a book-store in Los Angeles that 
would have done honor to any city, 
and presided over by a man who, an 
adequate authority told me, ‘“‘ knows 
more than any bookseller in Boston.”’ 
His conversation bore out the state- 
ment. 

In Los Angeles and Pasadena, the 
date-palm and the bayonet-leaved 
palm were, of course, visible every- 
where, but we were particularly 
impressed by two trees—the Norfolk 
pine and the monkey tree, each ris- 
ing to a height of forty or fifty feet, 
which we had known before in the 
East only as house.plants. The mon- 
key tree, which even as a house plant 
is rare in the East, seems a sort 
of spruce, with crooked dark-green 
twigs two or three inches through, 
and sometimes two or more feet 
in length, and twisting in every 
direction. 

We were told that, except in the 
rainy season, all this wealth of lawn, 
flowers and foliage needs constant 
irrigation. It certainly gets it. 


1§7 
SANTA CATALINA* 


Los Angeles has two great ‘‘Coney 
Islands” on the shore, and, some 
twenty miles out in the Pacific, a 
Capri, called Santa Catalina. We 
went to the latter, unfortunately on 
a Sunday, when, despite contrary pro- 
testations in the prospectus, the boat 
from San Pedro was overcrowded. 

Though Altera and I have always 
been poor sailors on the Atlantic, 
the Pacific was kind to us, perhaps 
because we stuck to the upper deck. 
Many of our fellow-voyagers below 
fared as badly as if on the Channel. 

The gulls, which on this coast have 
dark feathers on the upper sides of 
their wings, were very sociable. One 
of them was long perched on the 
main-top. 

The island is several times as large 
as Capri, and instead of being con- 
fined to one hill, consists of several. 
The population is nearly restricted 
to a rather scrubby wooden village by 
the semi-circular Avalon Bay. The 
scrubbiness is much relieved, however, 
by the inevitable wealth of flowers. 
One of the family owning the island 
has a pretty villa beyond the northern 
point of the bay; and hidden behind 
the great barn of a hotel is the hand- 
some club-house of the Pilgrim Club— 
apparently an organization of fre- 
quenters, probably of sportsmen: for 
Santa Catalina is perhaps the first 
fisherman’s paradise in the world. 
At the opposite end of the village, 
we made our first acquaintance with 
the characteristic California tent city. 
These we found later in many attrac- 
tive spots, including the Yosemite. 
The one at Santa Catalina is fully 
occupied only in summer, when the 
population of the island—usually a 
thousand or so—increases, we were 
told, twenty-fold. The indications are 
that it is only on excursion days. 

Next to the tent city, at the foot 
of a hill, was a band-stand, opposite 
which they were digging into the hill 
for a Greek auditorium. 

Up this hill, some seven or eight 
hundred feet, runs a cable railway, 


and on the top is, of course, a lovely 
* See view on page 160 
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— were many of the 
red ‘“‘goldfisl 

Weighing two or 
three pounds, and 
an occasional 
school of  smatler 
rich dark-brown 
fish with beautiful 
blue spots, and 
said to be electric, 
There were also 
many of the rough 
gray abalones, 


whose shells are 
some eight inches 
wide, and so fast- 


ened to the rocks 
that the divers can 
dislodge them only 
with crowbars. 
The interior of the 
shells is) mother- 
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flower garden, commanding a ravish- 
ing view over the curving bays on 
th sides below. 
The water is a Mediterranean blue, 
and beautifully clear. There are many 
glass-bottomed boats, two or three of 
them steamers. I was a little anxious 
the safe ty of the gli iss bottoms, 
‘t found that the boat is virtu- 
a catamaran: the interior is a long 
ctangular space having a gunwale of 
‘* same height as the outside of the 
boat, pe into this space are lowered 
rectangular boxes with glass 
Seats run the length of the 
boat, next the outer gunwales, and 
he « yecupants bend over and look 
through the bottoms of the boxes. 
Th Oarsman sculls in the stern; 
1 ours knew the bottom for at least 
tour of half a mile each way, 
as if it were drv land, even taking 
to the haunts of particular fishes 
he described in advance, in- 
one old red fellow who had a 
spear scar which we could see dis- 
nctly. The bottom consisted mainly 
of : gray ish glistening rock broken into 
all sorts of chasms, and generally 
sending up streamers of golden brown 
kelp from ten to twenty feet long, 
There 
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several 


bottoms, 


9) 














which were constantly waving. 


of-pearl, and they 
secrete inferior 
jewels doing no very great credit 
to the name. Among the rocks, 
the diving boys had scattered some 
of the shells, glowing side up. One 
of these fellows, a handsome chap of 
seventeen, stripped off a sweater, 
disclosing a beautiful figure, and 
then glided down directly under our 
vantage - point, and brought 
up a shell which we had designated. 
Through the bottom of the boat we 
saw it all as clearly as if he had been 
a bird curving through the air for a 
berrv—even the little string of air 
bubbles from his lungs. Nothing 
could have been more graceful or 
beautiful. We took that abalone 
shell home. 

It was all Capri over again. Per- 
haps this was the first time—the first 
of many times in this wonderful 
California— that I awakened with a 
pleasant start to the realization that 
Wwe were in our own America. 

The boat started back when a 
golden twilight had begun to appear 
behind the beautiful island. After 
many days in the high air and sudden 
nightfalls of Colorado and Arizona, it 
was good to be again in a world 
twilights. As it grew dark, the main- 
land showed itself as a glow of electric 


glass 
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from of the ‘‘Coney 


lights 
Islands.” 


one 


A TELEOLOGIC EPISODE 
The thought of Capri reminds me of 
a lesson in Nature's artistry that may 
perhaps deserve confessing, The 
view over Lake Champlain from 
Burlington, the most beautiful I ever 
saw (unless, like Trilby’s other foot, 
the one of the Green Mountains op- 
posite), contains some flat islands 
which, though they are bordered 
by bluffs, and therefore, when seen 
from a boat near-by, are projected 
against the sky, nevertheless, when 
seen from the mainland, appear low 
and uninteresting. That Juniper 
Island, the principal one of these, 
and the one nearest our home, is 
not a bold mountain form, was for 
years a source of regret to me—a 
real detraction from what I deemed, 
in other scene of per- 
fect beauty. Shortly after we had 
returned home from the trip here 
chronicled, with its education in 
Nature, I realized that if Juniper 
Island were Capri itself, most of 
its upper part, the part our island 
appeared to me to lack, would be 


respects, a 


projected against the mountains 
across the lake, and we virtually 
could not see it at all, except for 


a few hours when relieved by the 
afternoon shadows, and then _ it 
would appear 
merely as one of 
the insignificant 
foothills of the 
Adirondacks. 
Moreover, we 
could not see the 


lake beyond it. 
But now, lying 
low, as it does, 
we do see the 


water on the 
other side, and 
the whole lake 
view is empha- 
sized by the 
island’s distinct, 
contrasting form. 

Since I realized 
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this, that island, instead of being 
an object of constant criticism 
and regret—a detraction from the 


beauty, has become a most. sig 


nificant element of it, and one of 


the most marked illustrations of 
what, in spite of very weighty 
objections, seems, as experience 
accumulates, more and more like 
wisdom and beneficence —often be- 
yond our recognition, but never, 
| incline more and more to think, 
beyond any faith deserving to be 
called intelligent. In the third 
quarter of the last century, when 


the special-creation dogmas of our 
ancestors were being upset, there 
arose a strong tendency to deny 
any purpose in creation, and to re- 
gard as unreasonable the attribu- 
tion of intelligence or morality to 
the Cause of things. That tend- 
ency now seems, more and more, 
to have been merely a reactionary 
swing of the pendulum. The disap- 
pearance of the dogmas has increased 
the need of reading Nature, and of 
reading her aright. 


SANTA BARBARA 


The afternoon after Santa Cata- 
lina, the train took us, partly by the 
interior route among the fruit farms 
and vineyards, and in sight of the 
mountains, to Santa Barbara. When 
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AVALON AND AVALON BAY, SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


I'wenty-five Miles off the Coast of Southern California 


we got back to the shore, some miles 
below Santa Barbara, we passed a 
group of oil wells that had been 
drilled out in the ocean, and connected 
with the shore by a long pier. 

At Santa Barbara, it was dark 
when we got out opposite an electric 
arch bearing the word “ Potter’s,”’ 
in front of the garden surround- 
ing that fine hostelry. It faces 
south over the beautiful bay. On 
the piazza, after dinner, we looked 
over a palm-bordered walk lead- 
ing through the broad garden down 
to a palm-bordered, electric-lighted 
esplanade by the water. Half 
way down the walk, the path wid- 
ened around a circle from which 
rose a palm overtopping all the rest. 
There were lights enough everywhere 
to show clearly the masses of flowers. 
Here and there among them walked 
young men and bright-robed maid- 
ens. Along the esplanade went oc- 
casional trolley cars whose top rows 
of windows some deserving man 
had made of red glass. Far out in 
the bay were the many lights of the 
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great battleship Milwaukee, at anchor. 
Every half-hour the sound of her 
‘bells’ came across the water. Under 
it all, the surf murmured gently be- 
yond the esplanade. 

After long enjoyment of all this, 
we went down the garden walk be- 
tween the palms and the flowers. 
When we reached the street, we saw 
far down at the right, beyond the rows 
of palms and lights, a great fairy 
palace with an enormous central arch 
and many little arches, all outlined in 
electric globes; and toward it we 
sauntered along above the white 
beach and broad white lines of foam 
rolling up and tumbling over, then 
spreading flatter and flatter toward 
us. Then again the bells from the 


ship. Then the long red line of 
light from a trolley car. 
We listened for music from the 


great arch of the fairy palace, but got 
none save the surf and the ship’s bells. 

The next morning it was all trans- 
lated into prose. The flowers had 
passed their best season; the palms 
were dusty, and had some trown 
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in their leaves; the esplanade was 
smaller, and so was everything else; 
and the fairy-palace was a_ bath- 
house. But we had had the glam- 
our of the night—and will have it, as 
long as we have anything. 

In the afternoon we had a drive 
over the hills to the east and south. 
The first wonderful’ thing about the 
drive was the driver. His grammar 
was defective, but he was a gentleman 
and a scholar, and what not every 
gentleman or every scholar is—master 
of his profession. He told us the 
botanical name of nearly every plant 
we asked about, and the name and 
history of nearly every man whose 
place interested us; and in the few 
cases where he did not know, he said 
so, instead of giving us lying infor- 
mation, as, a couple of days before, 
a few suspicious questions on things 
we did not know, showed that a Los 
Angeles hackman was doing. Our 
Santa Barbara gentleman never in- 
troduced his information unasked, 
without a word of apology. He took 
us into nearly every interesting place, 
letting us know, without saying so, 
that he had the entrée because he 
never abused it. He wasa gentleman 
because he had spent his life in serving 
gentlemen—a few, many years with 
each (we knew some of them), and 
had rubbed off their characteristics. 
They come off so easily when the 
right material rubs against them! 
One of his employers had bequeathed 
him a home, and another wanted to 
set him up with his own team; but 
he had been in service until he was 
an old man, and it was too late to 
undertake new responsibilities. 

While I am telling about this 
gentleman, perhaps I would do well to 
set down something that ought to be 
set down somewhere about another 
one. A lady from one of the leading 
Virginia families was comparing notes 
with another lady in Baltimore, as to 
who was the finest gentleman each 
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had known. The Virginia lady said: 
‘*The finest one I have ever met is 
your old black butler, Ben. Yester- 
day I could not remember what time 
I was to come to dinner to-day. In 
passing the house, I met Ben and 
asked him. His answer was: ‘Mrs. 
——, we are always happy to see you 
at any time, and we usually dine at 
seven.’”’ 

But this is far afield from Santa 
Barbara. The next morning we drove 
northward by the shore, and it was 
a lovely contrast to the other drive. 
Santa Barbara—the closely built por- 
tion—we saw as a watering-place 
out of season. But it always has its 
ocean, which Pasadena has not; and 
outside of the ugly town, it has its 
villas, each amid many broad acres, 
planted by Nature, which broad acres 
of Nature Pasadena has not; and again 
Santa Barbara has what Pasadena has 
not, its beautiful old mission with the 
cloistered galleries and quaint grave- 
yard and unfathomable suggestions 
of old-world ways and dim vistas of 
half-remembered things, for the sake 
of which we of the Atlantic go to 
Europe, while we seldom go West to 
see the wonderful things which really 
are ours. (See page 159.) 

We enjoyed that mission hugely. 
Its beautiful solid architecture, of 
almost Greek simplicity, in its form 
and more than Greek simplicity in its 
details, has been growing upon me 
since I saw the first of its kind. The 
wooden grills at the windows are not as 
beautiful as the iron ones with which 
Michelangelo decorated Florence, but 
they are wonderfully good, and full of 
character, like everything else about 
the place. The fountain in front 
has no lines of beauty to speak of, 
but it has none of ugliness; and, 
like the whole thing, is tremendously 
itself. I doubt whether all the preach- 
ing of the priests ever amounted to as 
much as their old home’s persistent, 
silent monition: ‘‘-Be yourself!” 


(To be continued) 
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By ARTHUR C. BENSON 


XI 


SHYNESS 


\J HAVE nodoubt that 
shyness is one of 
the old, primitive, 
aboriginal qualities 
that lurk in hu- 
man nature—one 
of the crude ele- 
=" ments that ought 
to have been uprooted by civilisation, 
and security, and progress and en- 
lightened ideals, but which have not 
been uprooted, and are only being 
slowly eliminated. It is seen, as all 
aboriginal qualities are seen, at its 
barest among children, who often 
reflect the youth of the world, and are 
like little wild animals or infant sav- 
ages, in spite of all the frenzied ideali- 
sation that childhood receives from 
well-dressed and amiable people. 
Shyness is thus like those little bits 
of woods and copses which one finds 
in a country-side that has long been 
subdued and replenished, turned into 
arable land and pasture, with all the 
wildness and the irregularity ploughed 
and combed out of it; but still one 
comes upon some piece of dingle, 
where there is perhaps an awkward 
tilt in-the ground, or some ancient 
excavation, or where a stream-head 
has cut out a steep channel, and there 
one finds a scrap of the old forest, a 
rood or two that has never been any- 
thing but woodland. So with shy- 
ness; many of our old, savage qualities 
have been smoothed out, or glazed 
over, by education and inheritance, 
and only emerge in moments of pas- 
sion and emotion. But shyness is no 








doubtthe old suspicion of the stranger, 
the belief that his motives are likely 
to be predatory and sinister; it is the 
tendency to bob the head down into 
the brushwood, or to sneak behind 
the tree-bole on his approach. One 
sees a little child, washed and brushed 
and delicately apparelled, with silken 
locks and clear complexion, brought 
into a drawing-room to be admired; 
one sees the terror come upon her; 
she knows by experience that she 
has nothing to expect but attention, 
and admiration and petting; but you 
will see her suddenly cover her face 
with a tiny hand, relapse into dismal 
silence, even burst into tears and 
refuse to be comforted, till she is 
safely entrenched upon some familiar 
knee. 

I have a breezy, boisterous, cheer- 
ful friend, of transparent simplicity 
and goodness, who has never known 
the least touch of shyness from his 
cradle, who always says, if the subject 
is introduced, that shyness is all mere 
self-consciousness, and that it comes 
from thinking about oneself. That is 
true, in a limited degree; but the di- 
agnosis is no remedy for the disease, 
because shyness is as much a disease 
as a cold in the head, and no amount 
of effort can prevent the attacks of 
the complaint. The only remedy is 
either to avoid the occasions of the 
attacks—and that is impossible, un- 
less one is to abjure the society of 
other people for good and all; or else 
to practise resolutely the hardening 
process of frequenting society, until 
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one gets a sort of courage out of 
familiarity. Yet even so, who that 
has ever really suffered from shy- 
ness does not feel his heart sink as 
he drives up in a brougham to the 
door of some strange house, and sees 
a grave butler advancing out of an un- 
known corridor, with figures flitting 
to and fro in the background; what 
shy person is there who at such a 
moment would not give a considerable 
sum to be able to go back to the sta- 
tion and take the first train home? 
Or who again, as he gives his name 
to a servant in some brightly-lighted 
hall, and advances, with a hurried 
glance at his toilet, into a roomful 
of well-dressed people, buzzing with 
what Rossetti calls a ‘‘din of doubtful 
talk,” would not prefer to sink into 
the earth like Korah, Dathan and 
Abiram, and be reckoned no more 
among the living? 

It is recorded in Tennyson’s Life 
that he used to recommend to a 
younger brother the thought of the 
stellar spaces, swarming with constel- 
lations and traversed by planets at 
ineffable distances, as a cure for shy- 
ness; and a lady of my acquaintance 
used to endeavour as a girl to stay her 
failing heart on the thought of Eter- 
nity at such moments. It is all in vain; 
at the urgent moment one cares very 
little about the stellar motions, or the 
dim vistas of futurity, and very much 
indeed about the cut of one’s coat, and 
the appearance of one’s collar, and 
the glances of one’s enemies; the 
doctrines of the Church, and the 
prospects of ultimate salvation, are 
things very light in the scales in com- 
parison with the pressing necessities 
of the crisis, and the desperate need 
to appear wholly unconcerned! 

The wild and fierce shyness of 
childhood is superseded in most sensi- 
tive people, as life goes on, by a very 
different feeling—the shyness of ado- 
lescence, of which the essence, as has 
been well said, is ‘‘ashamefaced pride.” 
The shyness of early youth is a thing 
which springs from an intense desire 
to delight, and impress, and interest 
other people, from wanting to play 
a far larger and brighter part in the 
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lives of everyone else than anyone in 
the world plays in anyone else’s life. 
Who does not recognise, with a feeling 
that is half contempt and half com- 
passion, the sight of the eager preten- 
tiousness of youth, the intense shame 
of confessing ignorance on any point, 
the deep desire to appear to have a 
stake in the world, and a well-defined, 
respected position? I met the other 
day a young man, of no particular 
force or distinction, who was standing 
in a corner at a big social gathering, 
bursting with terror and importance 
combined. He was inspired, I would 
fain believe, by discerning a vague 
benevolence in my air and demeanour, 
to fix his attention on me. He had 
been staying at a house where there 
had been some important guests, and 
by some incredibly rapid transition of 
eloquence he was saying to me in a 
minute or two, ‘‘The Commander-in- 
Chief said to me the other day,” and 
““The Archbishop pointed out to me 
a few days ago,” giving, as personal 
confidences, scraps of conversation 
which he had no doubt overheard as 
an unwelcome adjunct to a crowded 
smoking-room, with the busy and 
genial elders wondering when the 
boys would have the grace to go to 
bed. My heart bled for him as I saw 
the reflection of my own pushing and 
pretentious youth, and I only desired 
that the curse should not fall upon 
him which has so often fallen upon 
myself, to recall ineffaceably, with a 
blush that still mantles my cheek in 
the silence and seclusion of my bed- 
room, in a wakeful hour, the thought 
of some such piece of transparent and 
ridiculous self-importance, shamefully 
uttered by myself, in a transport of 
ambitious vanity, long years ago. 
How out of proportion to the offence 
is the avenging phantom of memory 
which dogs one through the years for 
such stupidities! I remember that 
as a youthful undergraduate I went 
to stay in the house of an old family 
friend in the neighbourhood of Cam- 
bridge. The only other male guest 
was a grim and crusty don, sharp and 
trenchant in speech, and with a de- 
termination to keep young men in 
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their place. At Cambridge he would 
have taken no notice whatever of me; 
but there, on alien ground, with some 
lurking impulse of far-off civility, he 
said to me when the ladies retired, 
“T am going to havea cigar; you know 
your way to the smoking-room?” I 
did not myself smoke in those days, 
so foolish was I and innocent; but 
recalling, I suppose, some similar 
remark made by an elderly and genial 
non-smoker under the same circum- 
stances, I said pompously—I can 
hardly bring myself even now to write 
the words—‘‘I don’t smoke, but I will 
come and sit with you for the pleasure 
of a talk.” He gave a derisive snort, 
looked at me and said, ‘‘What! not 
allowed to smoke yet? Pray don’t 
trouble to come on my account.” It 
was not a genial speech, and it made 
me feel, as it was intended to do, 
insupportably silly. I did not make 
matters better, I recollect, on the 
following day, when on returning to 
Cambridge I offered to carry his bag 
up from the station, for he insisted on 
walking. He refused testily, and no 
doubt thought me, as in fact I was, 
a very spiritless young man. 

I remember too another incident 
of the same kind, happening about the 
same time. I was invited by a fellow- 
undergraduate to come to tea in his 
rooms, and to meet his people. Af- 
ter tea, in the lightness of his heart, 
my friend performed some singular 
antics, such as standing on his head 
like a clown, and falling over the back 
of his sofa, alighting on his feet. I, 
who would not have executed such 
gambols for the world in the presence 
of the fairer sex, but anxious in an 
elderly way to express my sympathy 
with the performer, said, with what 
was meant to be a polite admiration: 
“I can’t think how you do that!” 
Upon which a shrewd and trenchant 
maiden-aunt who was present, and 
was delighting in the exuberance of 
her nephew, said to me briskly, “Mr. 
Benson, have you never been young? ”’ 
I should be ashamed to say how often 
since I have arranged a neat repartee 
to that annoying question. At the 
same time I think that the behaviour 
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both of the don and the aunt was 
distinctly unjust and unadvisable. I 
am sure that the one way to train 
young people out of the miseries of 
shyness is for older people never to 
snub them in public, or make them 
appear in the light of a fool. Such 
snubs fall plentifully and naturally 
from contemporaries. An elder per- 
son is quite within his rights in 
inflicting a grave and serious re- 
monstrance in private. I do not 
believe that young people ever resent 
that, if at the same time they are 
allowed to defend themselves and 
state their case. But a merciless 
elder who inflicts a public mortifica- 
tion is terribly unassailable and 
impregnable. For the shy person, 
who is desperately anxious to bear a 
sympathetic part, is quite incapable 
of retort; and that is why such as- 
saults are unpardonable, because they 
are the merest bullying. 

The nicest people that I have known 
in life have been the people of kindly 
and sensible natures, who have been 
thoroughly spoilt as children, en- 
couraged to talk, led to expect not 
only toleration, but active kindness 
and sympathy from all. The worst of 
it is that such kindness is generally 
reserved for pretty and engaging 
children, and it is the awkward, un- 
pleasing, ungainly child who gets the 
slaps in public. But as in Tennyson- 
Turner’s pretty poem of “Letty’s 
Globe,” a child’s hand should be 
“‘welcome at all frontiers.”” Only de- 
liberate rudeness and insolence on 
the part of children should be publicly 
rebuked; and as a matter of fact both 
rudeness and insolence are far oftener 
the result of shyness than is easily 
supposed. 

After the shyness of adolescence 
there often follows a further stage. 
The shy person has learned a certain 
wisdom ; he becomes aware how easily 
he detects pretentiousness in other 
people, and realises that there is 
nothing to be gained by claiming a 
width of experience which he does 
not possess, and that the being un- 
masked is even more painful than 
feeling deficient and _ ill-equipped. 
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Then, too, he learns to suspect that 
when he has tried to be impressive, 
he has often only succeeded in being 
priggish; and the result is that he 
falls into a kind of speechlessness, 
comforting himself, as he sits mute 
and awkward, unduly elongated, and 
with unaccountable projections of 
limb and feature, that if only other 
people were a little less self-absorbed, 
had the gift of perceiving hidden 
worth and real character, and could 
pierce a little below the surface, they 
would zealise what reserves of force 
and tenderness lay beneath the heavy 
shapelessness of which he is still 
conscious. Then is the time for the 
shy person to apply himself to social 
gymnastics. He is not required to be 
voluble; but if he will practise bearing 
a hand, seeing what other people need 
and like, carrying on their line of 
thought, constructing small conversa- 
tional bridges, asking the right ques- 
tions, perhaps simulating an interest 
in the pursuits of others which he 
does not naturally feel, he may 
unloose the burden from his back. 
Then is the time to practise a sym- 
pathetic smile, or better still to allow 
oneself to indicate and even express 
the sympathy one feels; and the 
experimentalist will soon become 
aware how welcome such unobtrusive 
sympathy is. He will be amazed at 
first to find that, instead of being 
tolerated, he will be confided in; he 
will be regarded as a pleasant ad- 
junct to a party, and he will soon have 
the even pleasanter experience of 
finding that his own opinions and 
adventures, if they are not used 
to cap and surpass the opinions and 
adventures of others, but to elicit 
them, will be duly valued. Yet, alas! 
a good many shy people never reach 
that stage, but take refuge in a 
critical and fastidious attitude. I 
had an elderly relative of this kind— 
who does not know the type?—who 
was a man of wide interests and 
accurate information, but a perfect 
terror in the domestic circle. He was 
too shy to mingle in general talk, but 
sat with an air of acute observation, 
with a dry smile playing over his 
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face; later on, when the circle dimin- 
ished, it pleased him to retail the 
incautious statements made by 
various members of the party, and 
correct them with much acerbity. 
There are few things more terrific than 
a man who is both speechless and 
distinguished. I have known several 
such, and their presence lies like a 
blight over the most cheerful party. 
It is unhappily often the case that 
shyness is apt to exist side by side 
with considerable ability, and a shy 
man of this type regards distinction 
as a kind of defensive armour, which 
may justify him in applying to others 
the contempt which he has himself 
been conscious of incurring. One of 
the most disagreeable men I know is a 
man of great ability, who was bullied 
in his youth. The result upon him 
has been that he tends to believe 
that most people are inspired by a 
vague malevolence, and he uses his 
ability and his memory, not to add 
to the pleasure of a party, but to 
make his own power felt. I have 
seen this particular man pass from 
an ungainly speechlessness into bru- 
tal onslaughts on inoffensive persons; 
and it is one of the most unpfeasant 
transformations in the world. On 
the other hand, the modest and 
amiable man of distinction is one of 
the most agreeable figures it is possible 
to encounter. He is kind and def- 
erential, and the indulgent deference 
of a distinguished man is worth its 
weight in gold. 

I was lately told a delightful story 
of a great statesman staying with a 
humble and anxious host, who had 
invited a party of simple and unim- 
portant people to meet the great man. 
The statesman came in late for dinner, 
and was introduced to the party; he 
made a series of old-fashioned bows 
in all directions, but no one felt in 
a position to offer any observations. 
The great man, at the conclusion 
of the ceremony, turned to his host, 
and said, in tones that had often 
thrilled a listening senate: ‘“What 
very convenient jugs you have in 
your bedrooms! They pour well!’ 
The social frost broke up; the com- 
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pany were delighted to find that the 
great man was interested in mundane 
matters of a kind on which everyone 
might be permitted to have an 
opinion, and the conversation, start- 
ing from the humblest conveniences of 
daily life, melted insensibly into more 
liberal subjects. The fact is that, in 
ordinary life, kindness and simplicity 
are valued far more than brilliance; 
and the best brilliance is that which 
throws a novel and lambent light 
upon ordinary topics, rather than the 
brilliance which disports itself in 
unfamiliar and exalted regions. The 
hero only ceases to be a hero to his 
valet if he is too lofty-minded to enter 
into the workings of his valet’s mind, 
and cannot duly appraise the quality 
of his services. 

And then, too, to go back a little, 
there are certain defects, after all, 
which are appropriate at different 
times of life. A certain degree of 
shyness and even awkwardness is not 
at all a disagreeable thing—indeed, it 
is rather a desirable quality—in the 
young. A perfectly self-possessed and 
voluble young man arouses in one a 
vague sense of hostility, unless it is 
acconipanied by great modesty and 
ingenuousness. The artless prattler, 
who, in his teens, has an opinion on 
all subjects, and considers that opin- 
ion worth expressing, is pleasant 
enough, and saves one some embar- 
rassment; but such people, alas! too 
often degenerate into the bores of 
later life. If a man’s opinion is 
eventually going to be worth any- 
thing, he ought, I think, to pass 
through a tumultuous and even 
prickly stage, when he believes that 
he has an opinion, but cannot find 
the aplomb to formulate it. He 
ought to be feeling his way, to be in 
a vague condition of revolt against 
what is conventional. This is likely 
to be true not only in his dealings with 
his elders, but also in his dealings with 
his contemporaries. Young people 
are apt to regard a youthful doctrin- 
aire, who has an opinion on every- 
thing, with sincere abhorrence. He 
bores them, and to the young bore- 
dom is not a condition of passive 
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suffering: it isan acute form of torture. 
Moreover, the stock of opinions which 
a young man holds are apt to be 
parrot cries repeated without any 
coherence from talks overheard and 
books skimmed. But in a modest 
and ingenuous youth, filled to the 
brim with eager interest and alert 
curiosity, a certain deference is an 
adorable thing, one of the most deli- 
cate of graces; and it is a delightful 
task for an older person, who feels 
the sense of youthful charm, to melt 
stiffness away by kindly irony and 
gentle provocation, as Socrates-did 
with his sweet-natured and modest 
boy-friends, so many centuries ago. 

The aplomb of the young generally 
means complacency; but one who is 
young and shy, and yet has the grace 
to think about the convenience and 
pleasure of others, can be the most 
perfect companion in the world. One 
has then a sense of the brave and 
unsophisticated freshness of youth, 
that believes all things and hopes all 
things, the bloom of which has not 
been rubbed away by the rough touch 
of the world. It is only when that 
shyness is prolonged beyond the ap- 
propriate years, when it leaves a well- 
grown and hard-featured man gasping 
and incoherent, jerky and ungracious, 
that it is a painful and disconcerting 
deformity. The only real shadow 
of early shyness is the quite dispro- 
portionate amount of unhappiness 
that conscious gaucherte brings with it. 
Two incidents connected with a cere- 
mony most fruitful in nervousness 
come back to my mind. 

When I was an Eton boy, I was 
staying with a country squire, a most 
courteous old gentleman with a high 
temper. The first morning, I con- 
trived to come down a minute or two 
late for prayers. There was no chair 
for me. The Squire suspended his 
reading of the Bible with a deadly 
sort of resignation, and made a 
gesture to the portly butler. That 
functionary rose from his own chair, 
and with loudly creaking boots car- 
ried it.across the room for my accept- 
ance. I sat down, covered with 
confusion. The butler returned; and 
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two footmen, who were sitting on a 
little form, made reluctant room for 
him. The butler sat down on one 
end of the form, unfortunately before 
his equipoise, the second footman, 
had taken his place at the other end. 
The result was that the form tipped 
up, and a cataract of flunkies poured 
down upon the floor. There was a 
ghastly silence; then the Gadarene 
herd slowly recovered itself, and re- 
sumed its place. The Squire read 
the chapter in an accent of suppressed 
fury, while the remainder of the party, 
with handkerchiefs pressed to their 
faces, made the most unaccountable 
sounds and motions for the rest of 
the proceeding. I was really com- 
paratively guiltless, but the shadow 
of that horrid event sensibly clouded 
the whole of my visit. 

I was only a spectator of the other 
event. We had assembled for prayers 
in the dimly-lighted hall of the house 
of a church dignitary, and the chap- 
ter had begun when a man of almost 
murderous shyness, who was a guest, 
opened his bedroom door and came 
down the stairs. Our host suspended 
his reading. The unhappy man came 
down, but, instead of slinking to his 
place, went and stood in front of the 
fire, under the impression that the 
proceedings had not taken shape, and 
addressed some remarks upon the 
weather to his hostess. In the middle 
of one of his sentences, he suddenly 
divined the situation, on seeing the 
row of servants sitting in a thievish 
corner of the hall. He took his seat 
with the air of a man driving to the 
guillotine, and I do not think I ever 
saw anyone so much upset as he was 
for the remainder of his stay. Of 
course it may be said that a sense of 
humour should have saved a man from 
such a collapse of moral force, but 
a sense of humour requires to be very 
strong to save a man from the sense of 
having made a conspicuous fool of 
himself. 

I would add one more small remi- 
niscence, of an event from which 
I can hardly say with honesty that I 
have yet quite recovered, though it 
took place nearly thirty years ago. I 
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went, as a school-boy, with my par- 
ents, to stay at a very big country 
house, the kind of place to which I 
was little used, where the advent of 
a stately footman to take away my 
clothes in the morning used to fill 
me with misery. The first evening 
there wasa big dinner-party. I found 
myself sitting next my delightful and 
kindly hostess, my father being on 
the other side of her. All went well 
till dessert, when an amiable, long- 
haired spaniel came to my side to 
beg of me. I had nothing but grapes 
on my plate, and purely out of com- 
pliment I offered him one. He at 
once took it in his mouth, and hur- 
ried to a fine white fur rug in front 
of the hearth, where he indulged in 
some unaccountable convulsions, roll- 
ing himself about and growling in 
an ecstasy of delight. My host, an 
irascible man, looked round, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Who the devil has given 
that dog a grape?’’ He added to my 
father, by way of explanation, ‘‘The 
fact is that if he can get hold of a 
grape, he rolls it on that rug, and it 
is no end of a nuisance to get the 
stain out.’’ I sat crimson with guilt, 
and was just about to falter out a 
confession, when my hostess looked 
up, and, seeing what had happened, 
said, ‘‘It was me, Frank;—I forgot for 
the moment what I was doing.”’” My 
gratitude for this angelic intervention 
was so great that I had not even the 
gallantry to own up, and could only 
repay my protectress with an intense 
and lasting devotion. I have no 
doubt that she explained matters 
afterwards to our host; and I con- 
trived to murmur my thanks later 
in the evening. But the shock had 
been a terrible one, and taught me not 
only wisdom, but the Christian duty 
of intervening, if I could, to save the 
shy from their sins and sufferings. 


Taught by the Power that pities me, 
I learn to pity them. 


But the consideration that emerges 
from these reminiscences is the some- 
what bewildering one, that shyness 
is a thing which seems to be punished, 
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both by immediate discomfort and 
by subsequent fantastic remorse, far 
more heavily than infinitely more 
serious moral lapses. The repentance 
that follows sin can hardly be more 
poignant than the agonising sense of 
guilt which steals over the waking 
consciousness on the morning that 
follows some such social lapse. In 
fact, it must be confessed that most 
of us dislike feeling fools far more 
than we dislike feeling knaves; so 
that one wonders whether one does 
not dread the ridicule and disapproval 
of society more than one dreads the 
sense of a lapse from morality; the 
philosophical outcome of which would 
seem to be that the verdict of society 
upon our actions is at the base of 
morality. We may feel assured that 
the.result of moral lapses will ulti- 
mately be that we shall have to face 
the wrath of our Creator; but one 
hopes that side by side with justice 
will be found a merciful allowance for 
the force of temptation. But the 
final judgment is in any case not 
imminent, while the result of a social 
lapse is that we have to continue to 
face a disapproving and even a con- 
temptuous circle, who will remember 
our failure with malicious pleasure, 
and whose sense of justice will not be 
tempered by any appreciable degree 
of mercy. Here again is a discourag- 
ing circumstance, that when we call 
to mind some similarly compromising 
and grotesque adventure in the life 
of one of our friends, in spite of the 
fact that we well know the distress 
that the incident must have caused 
him, we still continue to hug, and 
even to repeat, our recollection of the 
incident, with a rich sense of joy. Is 
it that we do not really desire the 
peace and joy of others? It would 
seem so. How many of us are not 
conscious of feeling extremely friendly 
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and helpful when our friend is in 
sorrow, or difficulty, or discredit, and 
yet of having no taste for standing 
by and applauding when our friend is 
joyful and successful! There is no- 
thing, it seems, that we can render 
to our friend in the latter case, except 
the praise of which he has already 
had enough! 

It seems that the process of anato- 
mising the nature and philosophy of 
shyness only ends in stripping off, one 
by one, as from an onion, the decent 
integuments of the human spirit, and 
revealing it every moment more and 
more in its native rankness. Let me 
forbear, consoling myself with the 
thought that the qualities of human 
beings are not meant to be taken up 
one by one, like coins from a tray, and 
scrutinised; but that it is the general 
effect, the blending, the grouping, the 
hue, the mellowed surface, the warped 
line. I was only yesterday in an old 
church, where I saw an ancient font- 
cover—a sort of carved extinguisher— 
and some dark panels of a rood-screen. 
They had been, both cover and panels, 
coarsely and brightly painted and gilt: 
and, horrible to reflect, it flashed upon 
me that they must once have been 
both glaring and vulgar. Yet to-day 
the dim richness of the effect, the 
dints, the scaling-off of the flakes, the 
fading of the pigment, the dulling of 
the gold, was incomparable; and I 
began to wonder if perhaps that 
was not what happened to us in 
life; and that though we foolishly 
regretted the tarnishing of the bright 
surfaces of soul and body with our 
passions and tempers and awkward- 
nesses and feeblenesses, yet perhaps 
it was, after all, that we were tak- 
ing on an _ unsuspected beauty, 
and making ourselves fit, some far- 
off day, for the Communion of 
Saints! 


The subject of Mr. Benson’s June essay will be ‘‘ The Love of God ”’ 
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HOUSE DIGNIFIED 


Its DEsIGN, Irs ARRANGEMENT AND ITS DECORATION 


By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


VIII 


WINDOWS 


INDOWS are both 
a public and a 
private property. 
Every passer-by 
has a_ right to 
them. As part of 
the facade, they 
go to the making 
not only of an 
architectural im- 
pression, but to the 
very quality and 
character of a communal environ- 
ment. They challenge comment from 
lay and professional minds alike, and, 
of all parts of a house, afford to writ- 
ers the most prolific source of similes. 
Thus one finds them compared to 
the eye, now scowling from under 
their fierce eyebrows of vines, now 
timidly peeping from under the half 
lifted lid of a cornice, and now 
frankly gleaming with kindly intent 
and promise. Some, indeed, go even 
farther, declaring that the very soul 
of the inmate is visible at the panes, 
and that those who look can catch 
whatever spirit of consideration or 
acerbity reigns within. 

None of these similes are as far- 
fetched as they might seem. . Among 
the myriads of windows visible in 
every direction, the differences of 
expression are as manifold as those 
presented by the faces on a crowded 
street. A cursory glance is sufficient 
to reveal to you mental attitudes as 
diametrically opposed as the poles 





A SPANISH DOOR 
AND WINDOW 


AND DOORS 


themselves. You can recognize this 
in conventional twin houses standing 
side by side; and always in apart- 
ments, where the windows of separate 
floors, though exactly alike in feature, 
bear not the slightest resemblance 
to each other, in the way of individu- 
ality or character. 

Most windows seen from the street 
affront you. They are like the slam 
of a door intended to shut you out. 
Attempts, to be sure, are sometimes 
made to soften the manner, as when 
costly laces are displayed in unbroken 
stretches against the panes, an accen- 
tuation of material resources which, 
though accomplishing a given pur- 
pose, does so by convincing you that, 
ample as is the command of ways 
and means, those of an individual 
equipment are as _ proportionately 
small. Now and then, however, even 
on our city streets, one does find 
windows that, like the well-bred per- 
son, have other means of self-pro- 
tection besides the purely aggressive. 
Delightful windows, some of these, 
keeping you at respectful distance, yet 
charming you by their manner, luring 
you sometimes a block or two out of 
your way, in order to gain another 
glimpse of them. 

Occasionally the architect succeeds 
in endowing his windows with charm. 
He never does it when he piles on 
ornament, Over-weights his cornice, 
or places his openings so regularly that 
he gives to a house the air of a bar- 
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rack. As a human face in its infancy 
is sometimes compared to a series of 
little dots standing for eyes, nose and 
mouth, variations of expression being 
attained by the mere distribution of 
these dots; so, if we still cling to the 
simile of the eye for the window, it will 
be seen that the architect, by his own 
distribution of them, is able to give 
to any facade expressions as varied 
as those attained by a painter, who, 
by placing the eyes wide apart, for 
example, suggests candor and frank- 
ness, or by making them small and 
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so smilingly out from ungainly feat- 
ures, that you are made to forget, or 
even to love them. 

It is in her choice and arrangement 
of her draperies that the woman dis- 
tinguishes herself, differentiating her- 
self as it were from the crowd, and 
proving the possession of individual 
gifts. She needs to exercise many 
powers. She must learn to look at 


two sides of her subject, to study her 
windows, for example, both from with- 
in and without. 
stumbling-block. 


This is her greatest 
In general, if she 
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A MODERN TOWN-HOUSE, SHOWING INTERESTING VARIATIONS IN DOOR- 
AND WINDOW-OPENINGS 


too near together, indicates meanness 
and cunning. 

Quite apart, however, from any- 
thing which the architect has been 
able to accomplish, even by so well 
balanced a distribution of his openings 
that his facade, like a finely modelled 
face, unconsciously compels from 
every passer-by a recognition of its 
dignity and importance—quite apart, 
I say, from all this lies the work of the 
dweller within, who by the exercise of 
her own prerogatives may spoil his 
work when good, or dominate it when 
bad, as when a cheerful spirit looks 


gets the lights softened to a becoming 
tone indoors, the rest can go for 
naught. She rarely considers the 
effect from the pavement. If she 
did, would we encounter so often the 
purely conventional ugliness of so 
many windows? be jarred upon so 
frequently by the staring white of 
costly laces looking like plasters stuck 
regularly over a brown facade, or com- 
ing in too close juxtaposition with 
the gray of rough stone? For these are 
the things that one sees in many of the 
so-called palaces of to-day, and which 
go to prove at least an arid fancy. 
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Sometimes, instead of these flat 
stretches of lace, we find that which 
is even worse—curtains that from the 
sidewalk look like flounces of a lady’s 
petticoat, an ugly fashion copied from 
that of French dressmakers, and un- 
thinkingly applied here by those 
whose studies, when abroad, have 
been confined to the shops. 

From the inside of the house, one 
is apt, again, to leave out of considera- 
tion the problem of one’s special out- 
look, an ugly or a pleasant view, a 
color that clashes as from a brick 
wall, or a color that softens as from 
a tree. In many houses where the 
windows of an L come up against a 
neighbor’s rear apartments, the trans- 
parent curtain, though sufficient to 
protect those within a room, will do 
nothing, on the other hand, to shut 
out the unpleasantness beyond. I 
know of one instance where a lovely 
dining-room has been quite spoiled 
by a window drapery so thin that the 
opposite fire-escape with its inevitable 
litter of prohibited things, is made to 
seem part of the interior, so intimately 
is every detail brought to those about 
the table. In this case plate glass 
has been used, perhaps for the sake 
of more light, although the panes 
of the china closets, with which the 
window is balanced, are small. This 















































FIRST ADAM HOUSE BUILT IN NEW YORK 


The upper story did not belong to the 
original model 
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THE TOP RAILING IS MADE TO CONCEAL 
THE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 


plate glass not only destroys the 
harmony of the room, but over-ac- 
centuates the presence of objection- 
able kitchen paraphernalia. The same 
fault is encountered in many houses, 
a fault that might be so readily over- 
come by the use of a leaded or a 
smaller pane, or by the choice of a 
textile. For the windows against 
which these objections lie, are not 
those of ready-made houses, where all 
a woman’s ingenuity must be exer- 
cised in order to conceal the palpable 
shortcomings, but of houses of wealth 
and importance, where nothing stands 
in the way of perfection except the 
inability of the woman to solve the 
problems of her own environment. 
It is easier, of course, to criticise 
than to create, and doubtless there 
are many of us who now exclaim, 
who would, were the problem ours, 
make as many mistakes and be as 
bewildered by a question of choice. 
For the market is more or less limited, 
and but few traditions have moulded 
the national taste—none in fact, for 
our more sumptuous modern de- 
partures. Out of pure discourage- 
ment women are willing to accept 
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A SPANISH ENTRANCE, INTRODUCING ESCUTCHEONS 


things as they are, the bother of ac- 
complishing anything is so great, the 
difficulties to be overcome so mani- 
fold. For all that, there seems to be 
nothing to excuse the almost uni- 
versal negligence displayed, the shirk- 
ing of responsibilities entailed’ by 
given and new conditions, the dis- 
regard of beauty in favor of util- 
ity, and the absolute inappreciation 
of the general aspect of things. An- 
other point, too, suggests itself. As 
most of these superb newer houses are 
adaptations of foreign models, the 
question of window treatment ought 
to be as carefully considered in relation 
to the epoch followed, as any detail 
of fireplace or panelling. Exactly 
where the tradition for the display of 


costly laces comes in, it would be in-’ 


teresting to know. Where no tradi- 
tion exists, as when brown stone has 
been retained in houses whose interiors 
have been remodelled and made to 
follow a foreign fashion, then some 
treatment should be agreed upon 
which, while preserving the harmonies 
indoors, would do so without over- 
accentuating, on the other side, the 
modern and often the vulgar note. 
The most successful treatment of 
windows, as seen from the street, is 
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that in which neither the color 
nor design of the thin draperies 
is made to present too strong 
a contrast to the tone of the 
house. Nothing, therefore, 
serves the purpose better than 
a fine hand-made Brussels net, 
slightly fulled, its edges finished 
with a flat and narrow lace. 
If the net is coarse, the whole 
effect is destroyed, the coarse 
meshes serving as_ reflecting 
surfaces. When thin, the net 
serves its one legitimate pur- 
pose—that of protection, but 
it does so in a kindly tempered 
way, giving you the merest 
suggestion of the colored dra- 
peries within. Being fine, it 
does not obtrude itself; it is like 
a woman’s veilin that. Being 
slightly tinted, too, just off the 
white, it never becomes a con- 
spicuous feature of any facade. 

As ready-made houses do not come 
within the scope of the present volume, 
the many-times-enforced application 
of stuffs to conceal the obtrusively 
ugly indoors, need not be touched 
upon in the present instance, except 
to deplore a necessity which has led 
us to overcrowding our rooms with 
all sorts of irrelevant hangings. The 
worst of these are of wool, catching 
dust like a carpet, and perennially 
robbing a room of that which should 
be its great desideratum—a sugges- 
tion at least of the purifying effects of 
sunshine and air. In houses of any 
architectural importance the window 
and door openings are decorative 
features in themselves. To conceal 
them by a hanging takes on the nature 
of a crime. Rods cannot be indis- 
criminately applied and curtains hung 
at the will of the mistress, who has 
perhaps some fine textile to display, 
or who feels the need of a splash of 
warm color, One must respect the 
work of the architect, who, in obedi- 
ence to the laws of an epoch, may 
have adopted the pediment of one 
school, or the semi-circular arch of 
another. In his distribution of 
these various openings his art has 
been expended, not only giving to a 
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room its special character, but en- 
forcing upon it its own special re- 
quirements. No one therefore could 
hang a thick curtain from a straight 
rod put up over a pointed Adam 
arch. Nor should one dream of con- 
cealing the beautiful panelling and 
well studied trim of a French window 
by draperies carelessly applied. 

To a study of these questions, the in- 
telligent, beauty-loving house-holder 
devotes infinite time. She con- 
sults old prints, or travels miles 


to see a noteworthy example. She 
has drawings made. Now and then 
she has miniature models of the 


Openings constructed in pasteboard 
or wood; to these, hangings are ad- 
justed, every detail of curtain-fold, of 
tassel and cord, being carefully con- 
sidered. These she modifies and im- 
proves, knowing well that any over- 
time expended on the subject now, 
will be amply repaid by her future 
peace of mind. She never regrets 
the hours expended nor the patience 
exercised. Therefore she never as- 
sails you with regrets. If any trouble 
prevails, she herself knows what it is, 
and that her failures have resulted 
from no lack of a careful consideration, 
but from the inability of the labor- 
market to supply her. And as she 


ensures her own peace of mind, so she 
ensures that of 


We 


her visitors. 
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ought all tobe ¢ 
grateful to her, 
for an inch too 
high or too low 
in a loop, the 
over-weight of [ 
a tassel or the 
undue _ elabor- 
ation of a lam- 
brequin may 
destroy every- 
thing. 
Questions of 
color and tex- 
tile are of 
supreme im- 
portance, and 
must include 
not only a con- 
sideration of 
that which is 
harmonious to 
the eye, but of 
that which is 
proper to the epoch. Reference has 
already been made to the pains 
taken by some in securing right 
tones, for no possessor of exact 
knowledge is content with those sup- 
plied in general manufacture. Special 
orders have been given to celebrated 
looms—not sweeping, ill-considered 
orders, but orders for samples, and 
even for the threads themselves. And 
these threads and odd bits of silk, 
as I know, have been lived 
with for weeks, new dyes 
being ordered when a re- 
sult proved unsatisfactory, 
and new combinations of 
other threads, until years 
have been consumed in 
the production of one 
tone. We read of such 
things in the lives of an- 
cients perfecting a glaze, 
and are generous in the 
award of our approbation. 
But in the rush of modern 
days, the unthinking are 
unmindful, and even 
when they stop for an in- 
stant to admire, fail either 
to appreciate or com- 
mend. Yet these are the 
pains by which perfection 
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rae is accom- 
plished, and 
which go to 
make results 
accepted by 
future gen- 
erations as 
standards. 
They are not 
wasted pains, 
since a beau- 
tiful house is 
“—. something 
~ more than an 
individual 
possession. 
DOOR IN STYLE OF LOUIS XIV It is a con- 
tribution to 
many lives; and should be that which 
is a. in the spirit 
of the Mazoozeh, nailed by 
H ebrews to the door-posts 
of their houses—a place 
in which those who enter 
may find blessings, and 
from which those who de- 
part may carry content. 

In general, the thick cur- 
tains which our climate 
compels us to adopt, are 
made either to contrast in 
color with the walls, or to 
carry out their general 
tone. Thus the same ma- 
terial is used both as wail 
covering and curtain, often 
being repeated in the fur- 
niture covering, since too 
great a variety robs any interior of 
repose. There are those, of course, who 
will always insist on using what they 
have, or who count nothing more 
mportant than the display of certain 
long-hoarded treasures—those snares 
that entangle so hopelessly the feet 
of all but the very elect. Yet a curtain, 
no matter how beautiful it may be in 
itself, is necessarily bad when it be- 
comes an obtrusive feature. When the 
need of some warmer note is felt, the 
carpet may supply it, a chair, a sofa, 
oracushion. Better than all else, are 
an open fire and flowers, The value of 
flowers in keying up a room is too 
often forgotten, yet flowers are essen- 
tial in some interiors, especially in 
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those of great elegance, which might 
otherwise seem cold. They lend to 
any room a human and a habitable 
look. 

There need be no monotony in a 
room where wall-covering and cur- 
tains are alike. In one eighteenth- 
century house, where the door and 
window openings are of white marble, 
a charming, low-toned, green silk 
brocade is used everywhere. Re- 
lief is obtained by the dark maho- 
gany of the tables and cabinets, 
the introduction of flowers and 
plants, the dominating effect of 
interesting portraits, the dull gold 
of the frames being repeated in an 
elaborately designed Adam mirror 
above the mantel. 

When the walls are pan- 
elled, the problem of the 
hangings is a different one. 
If the room adheres strictly 
to a period, the color and 
quality of the curtain must 
represent the epoch. Many 
rooms, however, are only 
adaptations, in which case 
a greater latitude is al- 
lowed. In one library, for 
instance, panelled in dark 
French oak, tho’ the arch 
of the window- openings 
and the treatment of the 
mouldings follow Louis 
XVI traditions, red rep 
is used in the curtains 
and on the furniture. 
This is bordered by a light band 
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would be monotonous and therefore 
wearisome, 

From no house counted as beau- 
tiful are doors banished, their places 
being taken by curtains. The very 
statement of so trite a truth might 
seem absurd, if one did not remember 
the craze once existing among us for 
getting rid of our doors. It is no 
longer ago than twenty years, that 
one saw on every side of us new houses 
being built, in which whole sides of a 
room were eliminated in order that 
hangings might be substituted. | 
recall one—and in New York, too— 
where all that divided the stairs from 
the living room with its fireplace and 
valuable pictures, was a stretch of 
green velours. Doors, in fact, were 
considered an encumbrance, and the 
need of privacy a sort of guilty as- 
sumption—as if there were aught to 
conceal! This mental attitude may 
possibly have been engendered by the 
fact that our doors were ugly in them- 
selves, that they were inappropriately 
placed and opened inconveniently, 
being a general nuisance, in fact, and 
taking up too much space. More- 
over, except for those in mahogany, 
we possessed no beautiful doors; and 
even with these, scant attention was 
paid to their proper placing, the de- 
sire to display at all cost a rare 
possession being always uppermost 
in the householder’s mind. 

All this is now changed. To the 
position of our doors, with regard to 
the axes of the room, and to the detail- 
ing of them, our architects pay great 
attention. They are made to balance 
properly with the window-openings. 
The best types of Europe are studied. 
The over-door is given, sometimes a 
frieze, and now as a frame enclosing a 
picture. We have, too, the rounded 
or the pointed arch in marble or in 
wood. The meanings, too, of the 
entrances are carefully preserved, 
dignity being given when that is 
required, a sense of well-secured pri- 
vacy when that is the desideratum. 
One other point is always respected, 
that of transitions, the feeling of too 
abrupt a passage from one apartment 
to another, differing from it in char- 
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acter, not being possible in the well 
designed house. 

Then the doors themselves! What 
departures we have made in these 
twenty years! One need not, of course, 
expect to find, unless imported from 
foreign palaces, any that are as 
beautiful as those seen, for example, 
at Versailles, where the tones of old 
paint and gilding, with the loveliness 
of design, make creations so enchant- 
ing that one involuntarily takes a seat 
before them, letting one’s whole na- 
ture be played upon. For there we 
find grace of line, flight of fancy, the 
sustained note of a central idea with 
variations played upon it. Among 
our imported doors, however, we have 
many of great beauty. There are 
those to which reference has already 
been made in the chapter on bed- 
rooms, their oblong panels carved 
with flowers. There are those, too, 
of French salons, genuine doors, the 
mouldings of the panels gilded and fol- 
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DOOR FROM THE GRAND TRIANON, VERSAILLES 











lowing the design 
of the panelled 
walls. Then there 
are doors opening 
out of old oak halls, 
and into libraries 
—richly carved, 
heavy, massive 
doors, centuries 
old, the figures of 
the cherubs carved 
on them being life- 
size. 

We have, too, 
the inlaid or 
painted doors of 
other schools— 
Spanish and Ital- 
ian doors, old Eng- 
lish and Dutch 
doors; doors from amen in fact, 
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tion can be urged for overcrowding a 
window. The quality of the hangings 
may be as rich, the exigencies of social 
life even among the trees being what 
they are in these modern days, but 
the obtrusive isas vulgar. Although 
brocades, tapestries, velvets and silks 
are all found, they belong only to 
houses whose importance ‘serves as 
their justification. The very moment 
their use creates a stuffy impression, 
the houses in which they appear are 
put beyond the pale. It isa common, 
not an uncommon fault, however, to 
find draperies so employed, the fault 
being those of people who never can 
escape the temptation of using things 
which they happen to have. 

That which one wants in the coun- 
try is a window and the air that 
the window is supposed to admit. 





lend a distinction to —; Draperies therefore 
our houses of “i should be subord- 
that were never found inated, used with 
here a quarter of a discretion and so 
century ago. Not } employed as to be 
the least interesting * forgotten. One should 


part of them is seen 
in the locks, handles 
and keys, hooks and 
hinges, subjects to 
which we have hither- 
to paid but little at- 
tention. The interest 
of some of these is 
very great, the work 
representing an art in itself, the chisel- 
ling on those of old French doors 
being especially lovely, the very form 
and proportion of the general design 
bearing a well-considered relation to 
the whole. Wrought iron is used on 
doors of an earlier date, and possesses 
an equal interest. 

This same respect, for detail, by the 
way, is shown in the window fast- 
eners, strict adherence to the epoch 
being observed. The casual visitor 
may overlook these finer observances, 
though they well repay careful study. 

In country houses, where less of a 
necessity exists for protecting one’s 
self from a neighbor across the way, 
that which may sometimes be par- 
doned in town becomes absolutely 
unforgivable. No possible justifica- 
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always bear in mind 
that there are things 
to be looked at in the 
country besides those 
adorning the walls, 
and thatinorder to see 
what nature has pro- 
vided one must look 
past acurtain. This 
makes the over-accentuation of a color 
or a textile 
with fig- 
ures some- 
thing more 
than: a 
mere er- 
ror of 
judgment, 
smacking 
as it does 
of an in- 
herent 
defect of 
vision. Be- 
cause of 
the out- 
of-doors 
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felt in the country, a curtain should 
be so made as to be well drawn back 
in the daytime—never like curtains 
in town, which have a certain excuse 
for staying fixed, since city windows 
are only opened at set intervals. 
The temptation to urge a plea is 
hardly to be resisted in closing this 
chapter—several pleas, in fact. One 
is that plate glass should not be so 
extensively used. It is delightful for 
shops, but not lovely for all other win- 
dows. It rarely adds to the interior 
charm of acity house, since the neces- 
sity of covering it is instantly felt. The 
moment that this is done, we get the 
assorted plaster and patch effect of the 
thin draperies. Then, too, how much 
lovelier are the small or leaded panes ! 
We are no longer guilty in town 
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of the painted shades, but we are 
much too prone to shades of every 
color. Nothing is so ugly from the 
street, presenting as they do flat sur- 
faces of discordant tones. If they 
were used only at night, there would 
be no cause to complain, but almost 
everywhere one sees them half drawn 
in the daytime. Some consideration, 
it would seem, ought to be shown the 
passer-by, and if I may be permitted 
again to return to the similes quoted 
above, I should say that quite as great 
as is the importance of having a 
pleasant expression of face in public, 
is that of having one in our windows. 
A cheerful stranger accidentally en- 
countered may confirm or restore 
one’s good humor for the day. A 
cheerful window is quite as tonic. 
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bre! # coat which he had 

Oe: pulled up over his 

Re head (for the wind 
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ee my was driving the icy 
ae al raindown the gulch 
as anitiaiia drive a herd of wild cattle 
into a corral), and turned in his saddle 
to speak to Sergeant Jones. who was 
following him down the narrow path. 

‘“‘There’s a deserted hut a little 
farther on—a miner’s shack. We ’ll 
camp there for the night.” 

‘Very well, sir,” said the Sergeant. 
Military dicipline forbade the betrayal 
of all emotion, but his tone was not 
uncheerful. Paradise might, in the far- 
distant future, have superior attrac- 
tions; but for the immediate present 
the shelter of walls, however deserted, 
was ‘‘Paradise enow”’ for the soul of 
Sergeant Jones. This trailing of horse- 
thieves across the mountains was n't 
bad sport while the sunshine warmed 
the brown hillsides and gilded the dead 
sage-brush; but when the rains had 
beaten all footprints out of the road 


and night made the gulches as dark 
as pockets—ugh! a miner’s shack was 
something to cheer the heart of old 
Whitey himself. 

Something certainly cheered the 
heart of old Whitey, for a few minutes 
later he lifted his voice in a happy 
whinny for which the driving rain 
offered no sufficient explanation. 

“Look sharp,’ warned Captain 
Graham. ‘‘There ’s some one there 
ahead of us.” 

Both men swung themselves to the 
ground and felt their way cautiously 
forward to the shed they were ap- 
proaching. It lay perhaps a hundred 
feet above the hut itself, and con- 
sisted merely of three walls and a 
sloping roof. Some one had certainly 
sought shelter at the camp ahead of 
them, for no less than five horses were 
already crowded into the shed. That 
much was plain for any one to see, but 
Sergeant Jones’s cat-eyes saw some- 
thing more. 

“I guess we ’ve rounded them up 
all right,” he said in an excited 
whisper. “‘Does the Captain see? 
That's the Dago, and next to him is 
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Dick and Sorrell. Whitey knew ’em. 
Shall we run ’em off?” 

The Captain did not answer. He 
was puzzled. This was not where he 
had expected to find the horses stolen 
from the post two days before. He 
had already followed the trail far 
afield, and lost it, and then doubled 
on his own tracks to cut across to 
another trail which the wary thieves 
might possibly have taken, and here, 
on the way, he had stumbled upon 
the horses themselves, not more than 
an hour’s journey from the post. It 
was a daring ruse, or else a fool pro- 
ceeding. Still, here the horses were, 
and that would seem to be the matter 
of chief importance —unless the gang, 
presumably inside, should undertake 
to add another episode during the 
rescue. That, of course, might be- 
come important in its turn. 

It did. At that moment the door 
of the hut was thrown open, and the 
ineffective glimmer of a lantern tried 
to pierce the rain and lost its way. 

‘““Who’s there?” a harsh voice 
shouted. ‘‘What are you doing with 
those horses?” 

“Stand still, Sergeant,’ the Cap- 
tain said sharply, as though he were 
speaking to his horse. ‘‘I’m trying 
to tie my horse by yours, and then I’m 
coming in to get warm,” he called 
aloud. 

Then to an improvised tune he sang 
softly, 

“T’m going in. 
You wait outside, 
If I don’t come 
And call you in 
In ten minutes, 
Ride off to post 
And bring a company of men 
Fast as you can. 
Don’t try to run 
The horses off. 
They ‘Il be on watch. 
Don’t bat an eye 
Till I ’m inside.” 


By this time he had finished tying 
his horse, and, still cheerfully hum- 
ming his little tune, he followed the 
path made by the lantern, and entered 
the hut, 
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“T got caught by the night and the 
rain,” he said, taking off his hat to 
shake the water from it, ‘“‘and so I 
made for this shelter. I see you did 
the same. Do you object to my 
sharing it with you for the night?” 

The three men before him (for 
without apparent intention he had 
so placed himself that they could not 
get behind him) regarded him with 
no special welcome, but one of them 
said, somewhat sheepishly, 

“Sure not.” 

“T’ll try not to crowd you,” the 
Captain said, genially, ‘‘I don’t know 
about my horse, but I hope it will 
be all right. He doesn’t kick or 
bite —(and I wish I might say as 
much for you)” he added, inaudibly. 

The man who had answered before 
laughed, and then glanced in some 
embarrassment at his companions. 
They seemed to find it some degrees 
more difficult to make him a show of 
geniality. Captain Graham devoted 
himself to getting dry before the fire- 
place, where some half-soaked logs 
sputtered out a smoky heat, while 
he tried with great inward interest 
to fit the men to the names with 
which the country had been ringing 
for the last few weeks. The heavy- 
browed, sullen man, who glowered at 
him with the resentful look of a dis- 
turbed bear, and whose harsh voice 
had hailed him from the door, was 
undoubtedly the ‘‘Denver Jake,” 
who was credited with being the ring- 
leader of the gang. There was a . 
young man in the corner who bore 
the same ear-marks of sullenness and 
tesentment and who exactly fitted 
the popular legends of Denver Jake’s 
lieutenant, Black Jack. The third 
man, who seemed to take his cue 
from the others, was of the cheerful, 
easy-going type that may mean weak- 
ness or innocence or deviltry, as cir- 
cumstances shape it. Graham knew 
that with Charley Vaughan it meant 
deviltry and nothing less. He was as 
ready with his rifle as with his easy 
smile, and his air of simplicity covered 
a recklessness that only a fool could 
justify. His chief stock in trade was 
the fact that he looked like a good- 
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natured, credulous farmer. No one 
could ever be suspicious of a man so 
obviously designed by nature to be 
imposed upon. 

“It’s a wet night, but I think my 
tobacco is dry,’’ Graham said, pulling 
out his pouch. ‘‘Do you smoke?” 

‘“*T don’t mind,” said the third man, 
—the only one who seemed able to 
assume a carelessness though he had 
it not. 

But Denver Jake shook his head 
without the courtesy of an excuse. 
‘‘Better take a look at the horses,” 
he growled in an aside to the young 
man in the corner; and Black Jack 
lurched out of the room, 

Graham was reasonably certain 
that Sergeant Jones would have with- 
drawn to a safe reconnoitring dis- 
tance, but he sauntered over to the 
window and rested his arms on a 
wooden chair which might serve to 
smash a way through the paneless 
frame if necessary. But it wasn’t 
necessary. Black Jack returned in 
due time with no change in his man- 
ner. A casual look passed between 
him and Denver Jake. 

“They ’re all right,” he muttered, 
dropping down on the wooden stool 
that flanked the fireplace. 

Graham recalled that he had tied 
his own horse outside of the two 
strange horses. They would be 
justified, therefore, in assuming that 
he had not recognized the three be- 
yond. Of course they would give 
him no chance to recognize them in 
the morning. Something was bound 
to happen during the night. He 
could make a fair guess at what their 
programme would be,—if there were 
no interference. He devoted some 
moments to mental arithmetic. If 
Jones made good time, he ought to 
reach the post in an hour. It would 
take as long to bring a rescuing party 
back. It was now nearly ten. About 
midnight, therefore, there would pos- 
sibly be an interruption. If they 
would only refrain from bringing on 
any little counterplan of their own 
before twelve, all would be well, and 
the chances were that they would 
make no move until toward morning, 


just in time to give them a good start 
in getting on their way. 

To pre-empt as much time as possi- 
ble, Graham tried to start a conver- 
sation, and in his care to avoid even 
the appearance of curiosity regarding 
his unintentional hosts, their history, 
future plans, or personal attributes, 
he fell back upon an egotism that 
would have surprised his friends. 
But this could not last long when the 
clock already indicated the dissipated 
hour of ten. Very soon Denver Jake 
yawned frankly, stood up, and shook 
himself. 

“This is a Pullman sleeper, Cap- 
tain,” he said, with an attempt at 
jocularity that seemed more sinister 
than his habitual sullenness. ‘‘ Don’t 
disturb the passengers. I’m going to 
turn in.” 

The process seemed a simple one. 
It consisted in adjusting his saddle, 
a blanket, and his long person in the 
least uncomfortable relations to each 
other and the floor that was possible. 

Vaughan turned to Graham with a 
grin. 

“Help yourself to a bed, Captain.” 

“Thanks. I won't be difficult to 
suit,” said Graham, following the 
example of the others. 

In a few minutes the four men were 
stretched out on the floor, their feet 
to the fire, with only the smoky 
glare of the half-burned log on the 
hearth to break the darkness and 
the occasional sputtering of the wet 
fibres to break the silence. 

Graham had thrown himself down 
by the inner wall. It put him at a 
distance from the door, but it gave 
him a wall to his back, which was 
a strategic advantage not to be de- 
spised. It was no part of his plan 
to gotosleep. Apart from the neces- 
sity of keeping alert as to the move- 
ments of the men about him, he must 
be ready when Jones came up. But 
he allowed his breathing to deepen 
into the regular rhythm of the tired 
sleeper, and presently his ear assured 
him that the others were either asleep 
or were simulating sleep as carefully 
as he was. 

He lay still, listening for the faintest 
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sound that should tell him of outside 
affairs, when presently, to his utter 
amazement, he heard a child’s voice 
say, 

‘““Muvver!” 

He held his breath. The sound 
came through a chink in the wall of 
logs by which he was lying. He had 
taken for granted that the room he 
was in was the whole of the hut, but 
it would seem that he had been hasty 
in this conclusion. He turned over, 
with a sleeper’s heavy sigh, and lis- 
tened intently, and this was the 
amazing conversation that he heard: 

““Muvver!” A little more in- 
sistently. 

A woman’s sleepy voice made some 
inarticulate murmur. It evidently 
did not satisfy the child, for the voice 
persisted. 

““Muvver. It’s night.” 

“Yes, I know it is, honey. 
sleep.”’ 

‘But I forgetted to say my pway- 
ers.” 

“You were asleep when we got 
here. Hush now.” 

“But it ‘isn’t mo’nin’ yet, is it 
miuvver?”’ 

‘*No.” 

“Tf I get my pwayers said befo’ 
mo’nin’, will God fink it is all 
wight?” 

“Oh, yes; you can say them to 
yourself.” 

‘‘No, I want to kneel down and say 
"em out loud.” 

“Sh! You ’ll wake the men.” 

“Wot men?” 

“The men sleeping in the other 
room where father is.” 

“T won't say ’em so vewy loud, 
dest a little loud, like vis. Maybe ven 
God won’t fink how late it is. Will 
He, muvver?” 

““Oh, goodness!” The mother’s 
weary voice was half a groan and half 
asoftlaugh. ‘‘Kneel up in bed, then, 
and say them,” 

“‘Don’t I have to kneel down on ve 
floor?” 

‘We ’re on the floor now, honey!” 

‘““Maybe He won’t see in ve dark 
how l’m kneeling. Will He, muvver? 
Is it dark clear up to ve sky? But 
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it isn’t dark on ve ovver side of ve 
sky, is it? 
‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pway ve Lord my soul to keep. 
If I sould die befo’ I wake, 
I pway ve Lord my soul to take.’ 


Sall I say my extwa pwayers, muv- 
ver?” 

“Not to-night. 
g0 to sleep.” 

‘‘Wot place is vis, muvver?” 

“Sh! Go to sleep.”’ 

“Vis is a nawful hard bed, is n’t it, 
muvver? Is it always so awful dark 
like vis in ve middle of ve night? 
Ain’t you awful glad I’m here, muv- 
ver, so you need n’t be afwaid in ve 
dark?” 

“Now shut your eyes and shut 
your mouth and go to sleep and 
don’t you say another word.” 

The energy of this command seemed 
effective, for after one or two inarticu- 
late little murmurs, nothing more 
came through the chink in the wall. 

But Graham found no difficulty 
now in keeping himself awake. The 
interruption had been too amazing. 
A woman and child travelling with 
these cattle-lifters, and, at that, a 
child with an unswervable habit of 
saying evening prayers—it would 
have been beyond belief if Graham 
had not already discovered that the 
things beyond believing about human 
nature are the only things that are 
always true. The real meaning of it 
probably involved one of those mys- : 
teries of the outlaw nature which are 
forever incomprehensible to the nor- 
mal mind. The essential fact was 
that the woman and child were here. 
Captain Graham was not considered 
a weak man by his regiment, but 
where children were concerned he 
was as running water. Almost any 
kind of a child could wrap him around 
its littlest finger, and here he had 
sent Sergeant Jones on an errand 
that was going to bring a lot of trouble 
to a baby that could n’t pronounce 
“th”! What did a few horses more 
or less matter, compared with that? 
The Captain’s eyes were staring hard 
into the dark, trying to see a way 
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through the tangle, when a faint 
sound outside made him sit up softly. 
Some one was moving around the hut 
so quietly that it had not awakened 
the sleepers on the floor. Jones had 
made good time. The Captain slid 
softly to the door, stepped out,— 
and found himself in the hands of two 
men who were guarding the doorway 
outside. 

“You blank fools,’’ he said, in a 
fierce whisper, ‘“‘don’t you see that 
I’m Captain Graham?” 

‘Beg your pardon, Captain,’ mur- 
mured an unfamiliar voice. “‘I did 
n't see your uniform in the dark. 
We did n’t know you were here.” 

‘““Who are you?” demanded the 
surprised Captain, peering at the 
civilians who were moving about him. 

“Well, I guess most of us left our 
names at home for safe keeping,” 
drawled the man under his breath. 
“Tf you ‘ll wait a moment, you won’t 
need to ask questions.” 

It seemed less than a moment. At 
a signal a dozen’men rushed inside. 
There was a brief but violent struggle, 
and before the turmoil had fairly 
begun, the three men with whom 
Graham had lain down to sleep were 
dragged outside by their captors, 
their hands bound behind them. 
The sky had cleared by this time, 
and the faint chill light that sifted 
down out of the upper regions showed 
a scene that Graham understood 
only too well. A local committee of 
vigilantes had fallen on the “‘gang,”’ 
bent on administering what they 
called justice after the unwritten code 
of lawless communities. In reality 
it was a mob, bent on a man-hunt. 
Graham understood the psychology 
of the situation too well to attempt 
any remonstrance at that instant. 
He waited, watchful and silent, to 
get the temper of the crowd. 

But if he was silent, Denver Jake 
was not. That worthy was making 
the air tingle with the expostulations 
of outraged innocence. 

“Why, oh citizens, do you attack a 
peaceful settler, travelling across coun- 
try with his family on a quest for 
land? Why, in the complex myster- 


ies of fallible human ratiocination, 
should you confuse me with a horse- 
thief?” might be considered a polite 
and expurgated paraphrase of his 
remarks. 

His acting was not of the best, but 
Captain Graham, with his mind on 
the child in the hut, resolved in- 
stantly to support him to the drop 
of the curtain. Whatever the facts 
were, these vigilantes were not the 
men to pass upon them. 

‘You fellows are pretty slick,” he 
said drily, ‘“‘but there is such a thing 
as being too smart. What made you 
think these men were horse-thieves, 
anyhow? That string of cavalry 
horses I am taking back to post?” 

Denver Jake stopped swearing and 
looked attentively at Captain Gra- 
ham. 

‘“We did n’t know you were here, 
Captain,” said one of the vigilantes 
apologetically, ‘‘and if you say those 
horses are yours, of course that goes. 
But these men seem mighty like the 
men we want to get hold of. There 
have been too many mysterious 
disappearances among our _ horses 
lately to make it wise for any one to 
be hanging around who can’t show 
his title clear.”’ 

‘“‘Do horse-thieves generally travel 
with their families?’’ asked Graham 
scornfully. ‘“‘There’s a woman and 
a baby in the back room in there.”’ 

“Oh, I say!” gasped some one, and 
another man laughed. 

“You might at least give them a 
reasonable chance to tell you who 
they are and what they are here for, 
before you make fools of yourselves 
any further,’ he added, with a cool 
contempt that bit a sense of possible 
folly into them. 

Denver Jake was not slow to catch 
the cue. 

“That ’s wot I’ve been a-sayin’,’’ he 
protested. ‘“‘Give a feller a chance. 
I’m William Stein, that’s who I am, 
and if you ’llcome back with me to 
Texas, I'll prove it. This is my son, 
Jack Stein, and yon is my wife’s 
brother, Hank Thorne. His wife and 
baby is in thar. We-all are a-goin’ 
to take up land, and here you-all 
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come and treat us like blank horse- 
thieves. I call it a nice way to treat 
strangers, 

‘“Where’s your outfit?”’ asked the 
leader of the vigilantes, crisply. 

‘Broke down this afternoon on the 
mountain back yonder, just as the 
rain came on. Had to leave and 
come on a-horseback, and we stopped 
here on account of the kiddy, a 

“How did you know about this 
place?” 

‘*A man told us to look for it.” 

““And how did you come to have 
these cavalry horses in tow?” 

“Them aint ourn. This army man 
had them in tow. We-all just hap- 
pened to come along the same time 
as he did,—strike me dead if it aint 
so. Only two of them horses is ourn.” 

“You say those horses are yours, 
Captain?” 

“Yes. I am here to take them 
back to post.” 

There was a moment’s embarrassed 
silence before some one drawled 

‘Well, they ’re cheap at the price!” 

The crowd laughed, and Denver 
broke in with, 

“Strike me dead if I ever see them 
horses before!”’ 

‘‘Guess you did n’t notice I was in 
the crowd, did you, Jake?” asked a 
man, pushing himself to the front. 

Denver Jake looked him steadily 
in the eye. 

‘““Nope. Can’t say I did. And 
can’t say it makes much difference to 
me whar you be. Whar do you come 
in?” 

“You never saw me before, did you, 
Jake?” 

“‘ Never set eyes on you,—if it ’s me 
you mean by Jake, which it aint my 
name.” 

The man turned to the crowd 
which had been almost quiet in its 
interest in this colloquy. 

“This is Denver Jake, all right,” 
he said in positive tones. “I saw 
him often enough in the saloons in 
Denver. And that is Black Jack 
Ginzberg, and I know him. And this 
is Charley Vaughan that shot Jim 
Burke, and he’s a cattle thief from 
way back.” 
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“That ’s a lie,” said the man he 
called Vaughan, speaking for the first 
time. His voice was gentle and his 
manner almost casual. ‘‘I’m Henry 
Thorne, from Texas, and es 

‘*And you ’re looking for land, and 
your wagon broke down this after- 
noon,” said a voice in the crowd, 
mimicking his drawling speech. 

“That’s right,’ he said, easily. 
His face wore an habitual smile. It 
made him look insolently careless. 
Graham, watching him closely, was 
puzzled. Was it carelessness or ig- 
norance? Then he put that question 
from him. The child,—that was the 
one matter to be considered. The 
father might be bad,—might be a 
fool_—might be merely unfortunate. 
That was an affair between himself 
and his destiny. But the child,— 
that was Graham’s affair, just now. 
He held himself quiet and watchful, 
while the crowd swayed and hummed 
with the unreason which is the soul 
of amob. The hum grew, till no one 
heard what any one else was saying, 
so that their utterances were mere 
sounds and words and wavings of 
arms tossed into a sea upon which 
sense was shipwrecked. 

‘‘Gammon !—He’s stringing us fine! 
—Tim knows them, don’t you hear?— 
Wait? No, we don’t wait.—What ’ll 
we wait for?—We ’ve got them where 
we want them, all right. He says 
so?—Who says sof—Who’ll take his 
word?—What are we here for, any- | 
how? This aint no Sunday-school 
picnic!” 

A voice made itself heard above 
the clamor. 

“Tf there’s a woman inside, ask 
her.”’ 

“That’s the idea. Keep quiet, 
boys, till we hear what the woman 
has to say,” said the man who seemed 
to be the leader. 

Four men went in with him, and 
Graham followed without invitation. 
He had no intention of missing a 
word of this. 

A white-faced woman, holding a 
shawl about her, stood in the mid- 
dle of the room, evidently trying 
to understand the nature of this 
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menacing midnight interruption. 
To her skirts clung a little girl of 
about five, with eyes of heavenly 
wonder and sleepiness. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said 
the vigilante deferentially, ‘“‘but can 
you tell us, to—to settle a bet,— 
where your husband got those horses? 
It is merely a question of identifica- 
tion, you see.” 

She met the question with a look 
of startled caution. 

‘““Why don’t you ask him?” 

‘Well, there seemed to be a differ- 
ence of opinion, and so we thought 
we 'd let you settle it. Your husband 
knows, of course, that we are going 
to take your word for it.” 

Her eyes did not leave his face, but 
she pressed her lips hard together. 
It was perfectly evident to all that, 
not knowing what tale her husband 
might have told, she feared to commit 
herself to any statement. 
saw, further, that under the caution 
of the mament was a great weariness, 
as though the situation were worn 
threadbare by experience, and a 
dogged patience, quite destitute of 
hope or cheer. 

“TI think you must settle it among 
yourselves,” she said at last, coldly, 
and made as though she would return 
to the inner room. 

“Tf the truth will help him, you’d 
better tell us, Mrs. Vaughan,’’ the 
vigilante warned. ‘‘Things are look- 
ing kind of shady.” 

She stopped, and turned to look at 
him with that same hesitating caution 
for a moment before she said, 

“That is not my name.” 

‘‘What is your name, madam?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“Ask him, not me,”’ she answered 
as swiftly. ‘I'll back him up in any- 
thing he says.”” And she swept out 
of the room. with an air which even 
the paltry surroundings could not 
rob of dignity. 

“Say, I’m out of this,” said one 
of the men, turning on his heel. 

But the leader bent down and 
smiled at the child, who had lingered 
to stare with fearless wonder at the 
strangers. 


Graham . 
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‘“‘What’s your name, little girl?” 
he asked, engagingly. 

Quick as a flash came the answer, 

“Dottie Fawn. Wot’s yours?” 

“‘T guess that ’s enough,” said the 
leader, grimly. ‘‘Captain, this is n’t 
your affair. Will you stay in here 
while we—have a consultation out- 
side?” 

‘“‘No,” said Graham. He was out- 
side with the first man. 

‘“‘Mrs. Vaughan does n’t know what 
story Charley has told, so she declines 
to commit herself,’ said the spokes- 
man, drily. ‘‘Now, boys, we were n't 
figuring on running up against a 
woman in this deal, and I know just 
how you feel about it. But the point 
is that the woman did n’t make. any 
difference when Jim Burke was killed. 
How much difference does she make 
now?” 

There was an embarrassed silence, 
and Graham, watching the crowd, 
thought he saw his opportunity. He 
jumped upon a stone and sent his 
imperative voice ringing across the 
hesitating mob. 

“‘Men, don’t disgrace yourselves 
by an attack on a woman and child. 
Let the law take care of these 
men, 

“The law won’t give no heed to the 
woman and child,—why should we?” 
some one shouted back, and another 
voice cut in sharply, 

“We make the law in this county.” 

The indistinguishable confusion of 
sounds which is the voice of a mob 
swelled suddenly and ominously, and 
the man called Vaughan looked ner- 
vously at Denver Jake. Jake un- 
derstood quite as well as he did the 
menace in the rumble, and he began 
an expostulation of which the matter 
was much more humble than the 
manner. It did not have a mollifying 
effect on the crowd. They wanted 
an excuse for violence, and their im- 
patience of the check they had 
received made them ready to find the 
flimsiest excuse sufficient. 

“Choke him off,’ some one said 
roughly. ‘‘Who’s got the rope?” 

There was a rush and hustle, and 
in a moment an ominous noose had 
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been thrown over the neck of each of 
the three men. Graham’s hand slid 
to his belt, but a vice-like grip caught 
his wrist, and a voice in his ear said, 

“Don’t try to interfere, Captain. 
We're delegated to see that you 
don’t.” 

‘Are you going to hang those men 
without knowing for sure who and 
what they are?’ he demanded. 

““No. We are going to hang them 
because we do know who they are.” 

‘And the child a 

“Will be better off. Well look 
after them,—which is more than the 
law would do.” 

“But,” he began in desperation, 
when his quick ear caught a sound— 
far away but to him unmistakable— 
that resolved his bafflement. He 
knew that he could hold them in 
parley for a few minutes. 

‘Who is going to look after them?” 
he asked sharply. ‘I tell you I 
protest against leaving them shut up 
in there, like caged birds, while you 
ride off on this murderer’s errand. It 
will be a disgrace you can never 
live down, 

‘“Who appointed you general mana- 
ger?” some one asked —: 

But the leader was evidently anx- 
ious to avoid any just criticism. “A 
committee will look after the woman 
and child, and save them from any- 
thing unpleasant. Here,—’” He 
moved among the crowd, with a pri- 
vate word, to one and another, and 
three men drew apart near the door 
of the cabin. The prisoners were 
quiet now. Possibly the men who 
guarded them could have explained 
why. 

But by this time the far-away sound 
which Graham had caught had come 
so near that the others could not fail 
to hear it. It was the even beat of 
the feet of fast-ridden horses. The 
mob fell into sudden silence. They 
had not expected either reinforce- 
ments or opposition, and this warning 
clatter took them by surprise. 

“Soldiers from the post,’’ some one 
said in a low voice. ‘They 'll go 
by.” 

On the instant a muffling hand- 








kerchief was twisted over Graham’s 
mouth, and a dozen strong arms half 
lifted him inside the hut. The attack 
had been so sudden that he could have 
offered no resistance if he had wished 
to. But as he was quite confident, 
that the soldiers from the post would 
not ‘‘go by,” he did not make the 
attempt. He could afford to wait 
now. 

And in a minute the squad which 
had come up the gulch road swung 
aside, in response to a few short, sharp 
orders, and had formed a cordon 
around the crowd. 

‘““Where ’s Captain Graham?’’ de- 
manded the officer in command. 

“Oh, I believe he is inside,”’ said 
the leader of the mob, suavely. 
“Shall—ah—shall I take in your 
card?”’ 

But Graham made this ceremony 
unnecessary by appearing himself at 
the door, while his escort of honor 
remained modestly in the background. 

“You came in good time, Mr. 
Daly,” he said to the lieutenant. 
“You will take charge of the three 
prisoners, and guard them against 
escape or rescue. Sergeant Jones 
you will bring up the horses from the 
shed, and escort the lady and little 
girl, Madam, have you any belong- 
ings you will wish to take with you?” 

“Nothing but what I have here,” 
the woman said quietly. She was 
fully dressed, and so was the child. 
‘Where are we going?” 

“To the post. I am going to put 
you in charge of Sergeant Jones. 
Can you take the little girl before 
you?” 

“Yes. Is my husband coming?” 

“Yes,” he said, coldly, and turned 
away. ° 

The vigilantes had drawn diffidently 
back to where the shadowing trees 
made them practically indistinguish- 
able. Captain Graham gave a few 
orders, so quick and unintelligible 
that the by-standers understood them 
chiefly by their effects; but it was 
perfectly obvious what the effects 
were going to be. When the little 
company of mounted men clattered 
off in the gray light, the vigilantes’ 
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claim had been most effectively 
‘“‘jumped,”’ and their erstwhile pris- 
oners were safely encircled by the 
military arm of the service. The 
disconcerted mob watched them with 
mingled feelings, but to show that 
they harbored no malice, they sent 
a ringing cheer for Captain Graham 
down the road after him. 

But Graham was by no means 
happy. The men had been rescued 
from lawless violence, which was well; 
but he was now bound by the turn 
events had taken to hand them over 
to the officers of the law,—and would 
the outcome be any happier for Dot- 
tie? The penalty for the habit of 
stealing horses was not a light one in 
that section, whether pronounced by 
the self-organized administrators of 
local sentiment, or the more formal 
tribunals of justice. Vaughan was 
not only a notorious horse-thief, but 
he was the known slayer of Jim Burke. 
He richly deserved the rigors of the 
law, but—there was Dottie. Graham 
groaned in spirit at the part that had 
been forced upon him. He rode up 
to this most undesired prisoner, and 
at a sign the soldier guarding him 
fell back. 

“‘T want to speak to you, Vaughan,” 
he said in an undertone. 

‘‘My name is Thorne, captain,”’ said 
the man, gently. 

“Are you going to keep that up? 
Can you?” 

“T ’ve kept it up some thirty-odd 
years already,’’ the man said, medi- 
tatively. 

‘* But that man in the crowd iden- 
tified you positively as Charley 
Vaughan.”’ 

“Yes, I heard him. Some people 
have a careless way of shooting off 
things like that and making trouble. 
He was clear off.’ 

“And the little girl said Vaughan.”’ 

“Whof—Dot? Oh, no, she did n’t. 
She probably said Fawn, but that ’s 
because she finds her daddy’s name 
too Thorny to pronounce unless she 
strips off the prickers.”’ 

Graham watched him closely. 

“Do you think you can establish 
hat fact before a court? ’ 
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“Oh, yes, if the court gives me 
time. If the gentleman you name is 
known hereabouts, it ought not to be 
difficult to prove at least that I am 
not him. I cannot claim his ac- 
quaintance myself,—much less his 
identity.” 

“Tf that ’s the truth,”’ said Graham, 
slowly, “‘you have nothing to fear in 
coming with me to the post.” 

“It’s the truth all right enough,”’ 
the man. said, without resentment. 
“IT never supposed I was of enough 
importance to have my identity 
questioned,—but I suppose it is the 
other fellow who is of importance, 
eh?” 

“Exactly. Do you mind telling 
me, Mr. Thorne, how you fell in with 
Denver Jake?”’ 

‘‘The man who called himself Stein? 
Why, he and the other man came 
across us yesterday afternoon, where 
we had broken down on the mountain 
as he told you, and they told us about 
that hut where we could spend the 





night better than in the open. They 
seemed to know the roads_here- 
abouts, Bs 

“They do. None better.’ 


“So I was glad to have their 
company.” 

‘‘But he claimed to be your brother- 
in-law, and you did not contradict 
him.” 

“Yes, know. Stein—or whatever 
his name is—told me there was some 
ill-feeling against him here, and that 
he wanted to get away quietly without 
any bother. He said that the soldiers 
were watching some of the roads for 
him,and he had had to come by round- 
about ways and double on his own 
tracks. He allowed it would be an 
accommodation if I would let him 
travel with me for a bit, and pass 
himself off as a friend of mine from 
Texas. I said I did n’t mind, so long 
as he did his own lying.” 

“You did n’t suspect, then, that 
they were horse-thieves?”’ 

“Oh, well—it was n’t my affair.”’ 

“It came pretty near to being your 
affair when they were going to hang 
you because of it.”’ 

““Oh, I guess they would n’t have 
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gone so far as to hang me,”’ said the 
man, easily. 

Graham looked at him, amazed. 

“Tf you thought they would n’t, you 
never made a riskier mistake in your 
life. Horse-thieves get short shift in 
this country. Could n’t vou see there 
was no joke about that mob?” 

‘*Well,—I hated like sin to go back 
on the fellow, after I had given him 
my word,” 

Graham looked into the easy-going, 
smiling countenance of the man, and 
in a flash of comprehension he under- 
stood the look of tragedy in the face of 
the wife. This was what she had to 
reckon with in all the comings and 
goings of her life,—this good-natured 
folly and amiable incompetence, skirt- 
ing the edge of complete disaster to 
the family for the sake of the ap- 
proval of a dubious stranger. What 
must it mean to have that contin- 
gency worn threadbare by experience? 
Impatiently he pushed his horse on 
and joined the woman, who rode ahead. 
In the gray light, the weary look of dog- 
ged patience on her face seemed to have 
swallowed up every other expression. 

“Your hitsband tells me that his 
name is Henry Thorne,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘‘There was a question of 
his identity which I wish could have 
been answered before.” 

She had lifted her down-bent head, 
and was looking at him with uncon- 
cealed relief in her eyes. 

“Then is the trouble all straight- 
ened out?” she asked. 

“It will be, as soon as he can estab- 
lish that he really is Henry Thorne. 
I wish you would tell me if he has told 
the truth about that. The truth will 
come out very soon, in any case.” 

“‘Oh, yes, that is the truth,” she 
said, with a directness that was con- 
vincing. “But I thought he was 
trying to conceal his name.” 

‘“Why should he?” 

“There were debts not paid,—he 
thought that a new country would 
give him a better chance,—I didn’t 
know but what he might be arrested 
for that, . 

‘‘No, they were after another man, 
and mistook your husband for him, 
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I am sorry you have had all this 
trouble. He told the truth in such 
a way that no one believed him.” 

Her lip curled slightly; he could 
not guess whether her scorn was for 
his implied sympathy or for herself. 

“He says a woman cannot under- 
stand a man’s reasons for doing this 
or that,’’ she said, in level tones. 
“And I know for myself that when.a 
man is driving, a woman must either 
let the reins alone or—take them into 
her own hands once for all.” 

Graham’s heart swelled with an 
aching pity that was less for the 
woman beside him than for the hu- 
manity which for the moment she 
seemed to represent. The reaction 
from the violent emotions of the night 
had left him depressed, and now, 
following that uprush of latent sav- 
agery, came this equally disheartening 
revelation of human futility. Evil 
may bring about its own destruction 
in time, but what hope or comfort is 
there, between the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun, for those caught in 
“the fell clutch of circumstance ?”’ 

“Let me take the little girl,” he 
said, after an awkward silence. 

Dottie let herself be lifted from her 
mother’s arms with the unprotesting 
acquiescence of the child accustomed 
to the exigencies of travel, and when 
she recognized the strength and se- 
curity of the arms that held her, she 
yielded with a contented nestling. 

“ Aint vis a funny kind of a time?”’ 
she asked, with cheerful loquacity. 
“° Taint weal night, is it? An’ it aint 
weal daytime. I guess I never was 
out widin’ in ve betweentime befo’. 
Is vis a new day dest beginnin’?’”’ 

Captain Graham caught her close. 

“Yes, Dottie, that ’s it,’ he said. 

Her baby lips had given the answer 
he needed to blow away the depression 
of his thoughts. Violence and un- 
reason and savagery lay hidden in the 
night behind him, human failure and 
folly and crime rode cheerlessly be- 
side him, but—the Child meant the 
new day just beginning. In spite of 
failure and folly and crime, hope is 
forever renewed for the race with the 
new day that the Child brings in. 

















INLAND WATERWAYS 


By HERBERT QUICK 


V.—THE LONG LOOK FORWARD IN TRANSPORTATION 
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A basic change of 
attitude is being 
assumed by the 
world’s thought, 
or we should not be taking serious 
account of such things as the exhaus- 
tion of the coal supply, the dwindling 
forests, the sapped fertility of the soil. 
I think it was Lord Kelvin who once 
made some determinations as to the 
using up of the guano and nitrates, 
and found that the world faced star- 
vation within calculable time. The 
scientists, in the very nick of time, 
found a way to take nitrogen from the 
air, and are now selling it in competi- 
tion with the older commercial fer- 
tilizers. Lord Kelvin’s evil prophecy 
is thus averted—or at least deferred 
until the air itself shall be depleted 
of nitrogen! These racial ultimates 
ought to bring us into sympathy with 
the Martians, who, if Percival Lowell 
speaks by the card, are forced to 
carry water from the poles to the 
equator for irrigation. With them, 
water itself has become scarce. The 
problems which confront us they must 
have met and solved long, long ago. 
This long look forward is not for 
the theorist only, but for the states- 
man. Presidential messages deal 
with it, and Congress wrestles with 
its dilemmas. The Newlands Bill, 
for instance, must greatly mystify 
members who see in Congressional 
duties two-year periods of jockeying 
for advantage in the campaign for 
another two-year period, and nothing 
else. It provides, not only for the 


appointment of an official Inland 
Waterways Commission, with large 
powers, but authorizes examinations 
and surveys for a complete conti- 
nental system of waterways, including 
every river in the United States, and 
every important lake. This in itself 
is a great new project; but the bill 
extends to surveys and plans for 
connecting these rivers by canals— 
waterways where there are now 
“‘portages”’ between river-systems,— 
and by coastal canals connecting tidal 
lakes, bays, sounds and river-mouths, 
creating quiet backwaters, like the 
one proposed for navigation from 
Boston to Florida, and from Florida 
to Texan ports. 

All this is to be done to promote 
transportation on inland waterways 
“by vessels of a standard draft”; and 
“to consider. and co-ordinate the 
questions of irrigation, swamp-land 
reclamation, clarification of streams, 
utilization of water-power, prevention 
of soil waste, protection of forests, 
regulation of flow, control of floods,” 
and of transfer and trans-shipment 
facilities for waterways, so that 
people shipping by water may not 
be deprived of such utilities as sta- 
tions, freight-houses, platforms and 
attendants. 

This is not the project of a dreamer. 
It is a measure introduced by a prac- 
tical statesman. He disclaims any 
intention to speak for anyone but 
himself; but it is an open secret that 
the Newlands Bill in large measure 
represents the plans of the Forest 
Service headed by Gifford Pinchot, 
of the water resources branch of the 
Geological Survey represented by 
Marshall O. Leighton, of the Re- 
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clamation Service in the person of 
Director Newell, of Dr. McGee the 
erosion expert, of Secretary Wilson 
and, finally, of President Roosevelt 
himself. 

The Newlands Bill, like the Appa- 
lachian Forest measure, may not 
pass; but there lies back of each of 
them such an array of arguments 
pointing to an imperative national 
duty, that it seems impossible for 
either of them wholly to fail. Their 
passage would mean the enthrone- 
ment of science and the dethronement 
of the smaller and meaner politics of 
many Washington services. It would 
mean a sort of revolution—and even 
the most beneficent revolution never 
has things all its own way. 

A look at what we have done as to 
waterway improvement, and our man- 
ner of doing it, will illustrate this. 
In the fully-developed waterway sys- 
tems of France, Germany and the 
Low Countries—our competitors in 
the world’s markets—there is a mile 
of waterway for every twenty-three 
square miles of area. Such an exten- 
sion of shipping facilities requires the 
canalization of every river capable of 
being made navigable. Of this sort 
of work we have done practically 
nothing in this country, except in the 
Pittsburg shipping district—the en- 
tire task of making highways of such 
streams as the Wabash, the Sacra- 
mento, the Des Moines, the upper 
waters of the Connecticut and a hun- 
dred other rivers lies before us. The 
Mississippi valley alone has tens of 
thousands of miles of such streams. 
Business will one day demand their 
improvement, and they must be 
improved. 

We have spent some $500,000,000 
on rivers, lakes and harbors, but its 
impression on the problem of strictly 
inland waterways has been ‘small. 
Leaving out of account the harbor 
entrances, and oceanic creeks which 
make no considerable reach inland, 
one wonders at the small results of 
river improvement. 

The Penobscot has a depth of 11 to 
14 feet to Bangor, 27 miles; but it 
had this as long ago as 1870, except 
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for slight obstructions. The Kennebec 
affords seven feet 44 miles to Augusta, 
and seventeen feet to Gardiner. And 
this is the tale of inland waterways 
for Maine—work on which was begun 
as early as 1827. Vermont, since 
1836, has benefited to the extent of 
a ten-foot channel from the foot of 


Lake Champlain to Whitehall. New 
Hampshire has only 13 miles of 
navigable river in the Cocheco. Ves- 


sels only stick their noses into the 
Merrimac; and the longest navigable 
stream in Massachusetts is the Taun- 
ton, twelve feet deep for 30 miles, 
but very narrow. There is a prospect 
that the Connecticut may some time 
be improved: something like naviga- 
tion sometimes takes place as far 
up as Holyoke—but it is not a real 
waterway. Connecticut has a four- 
teen-foot channel to Norwich, 15 
miles only, and 50 miles of ten-foot 
water in the Connecticut as a result 
of seventy years of improvement. 
Rhode Island’s rivers are all bays— 
and this tells the story for New 
England. 

The United States have given to 
New York eight miles of fifteen-foot 
channel in the Harlem, and of inland 
waterways this is all, unless one in- 
clude the twenty-six foot passage in 
the East River, and the making of an 
eighteen-foot channel from Lake Erie 
to Tonawanda on the Niagara. In 
the matter of rivers and canals the 
Empire State has led the way, and 
stood on her own foundation. 

New Jersey has the ten-foot-deep 
Raritan for 12 miles, and both she and 
Delaware have benefited by the 
deepening of the Delaware to twenty- 
five feet as far north as Philadelphia, 
and hope for the projected thirty feet 
to Trenton. Aside from the Ohio 
and affluents, Pennsylvania has only 
the Delaware. The Susquehanna, the 
Schuylkill, “the blue Juniata’—all 
these are practically unnavigable. 
Maryland has navigation in the 
mouths of the Patapsco and the 
Susquehanna, but not far inland 
except by the bay. 

The Potomac affords twenty-four 
feet to Washington, 113 miles, and one 
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wonders why Washington is not a 
greater commercial city. Virginia 
brings us into that belt of Southern 
States where steamers are run—in 
river parlance—‘‘on a heavy dew’ (or 
‘“‘wherever it is damp,” as Admiral 
Farragut expressed it); and the Gov- 
ernment has spent much money on 
brooks which may be waded. The 
State has some really good rivers, 
however, striking quite well inland— 
the York twenty-one feet deep to 
West Point, 45 miles, the Rappa- 
hannock which has nine feet for 106 
miles, and the James with its 100 
miles of seventeen-foot channel to 
Richmond. The Mattaponi, the Pa- 
munkey, and the Nansemond are 
under improvement by the Govern- 
ment, 

As showing the sort of navigation 
on which the money of the people is 
being expended—with good reason, 
I have no doubt—the “projects” in 
these South Atlantic States are in- 
teresting. The government project 
on the Roanoke in North Carolina 
is to secure five feet to Weldon, 129 
miles; but this is deep for a Southern 
river. The Tar has three feet for 22 
miles, and thence is ‘“‘shallow, except 
in high water.’”’ The Neuse and Trent 
are ‘‘navigable,’”’ to Smithfield, 150 
miles; and it is expected that the 
nation’s engineers will deepen the 
stream to three feet for nine months 
inthe year! Itis proposed to canalize 
the Cape Fear River, and to make it 
eight féet deep to Fayetteville, 115 
miles; but in the meantime it is 
called ‘‘navigable”’ with two feet of 
water! Into some of these rivers 
Mr. Leighton proposes to turn the 
redeeming flood of his Appalachian 
Forest reservoir system. 

These rivers of the Atlantic slope 
are all of one class, in that they run 
fairly deep for about fifty miles 
and then afford a stretch of “‘ heavy- 
dew ”’ navigation for fifty miles far- 
ther—two to three feet; and that 
they are navigated at high water far 
above their low-water heads of navi- 
gation. South Carolina has the Wac- 
camaw and the Little Pedee which are 
of this sort; and the Santee, with its 
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two heads, the Congaree and Wateree, 
and the Great Pedee, all of which 
the Appalachian Forest reservoir sys- 
tem would make navigable for huge 
river steamers, though they are now 
not much better than the others. 
Work on these streams has been in 
progress for from twenty to thirty 
years. 

The Savannah has now only three 
feet of available depth to Augusta, 
202 miles, and the project contem- 
plates only five. The Altamaha affords 
only thirty inches over its entire 
length, and the project is to make it 
three feet. The Oconee is in prac- 
tically the same condition, while the 
Ocmulgee has the exceptional depth 
of five feet to Macon, two hundred 
miles. This is the result for Georgia 
to date, except a few miles of shallows 
in the Flint, and a three-foot navi- 
gation in the Chattahoochee. 

In Florida we reach a region of 
changed physical geography, and in 
the St. John’s this State has a noble 
waterway navigable 276 miles to 
Lake Washington, and thirteen feet 
deep to Palatka. Peninsular Florida 
has the possibilities of a Holland in 
its network of streams, the Oklawaha, 
the Kissimmee, the Caloosahatchee, 
the Suwanee, the Withlacoochee— 
names the romance and music of 
which make them worth mention. 
And across the western spur of the 
State runs the Apalachicola, six feet 
deep for its entire length, and leading 
up into the Georgia shallows of the 
Chattahoochee and Flint. 

There was once a project for mak- 
ing the Escambia, a Pensacola Bay 
stream, five feet deep for nearly three 
hundred miles, but the work already 
done seems to have been lost through 
failure of appropriations. Such losses 
are common. 

In Alabama we come to a very 
important system of waterways—a 
sheaf of rivers falling into Mobile Bay, 
of which Mobile is the commerical 
port. The Mobile River and a net- 
work of deep bayous carry ocean ship- 
ping depths fifty miles inland to the 
mouth of the Alabama, which, with 
its affluents, constitutes an inland 
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waterway 815 miles in length, and in 
the Coosa sweeps near enough to the 
Tennessee to create demand for a ca- 
nal linking the Ohio system with that 
of Mobile Bay. Emptying into the 
Mobile only a few miles from the 
Alabama’s mouth is the Tombigbee, 
which, with the Black Warrior and 
other affluents, forms a part of the 
same system—some fifteen hundred 
miles of navigation. These are great 
rivers; yet the government project 
aims at only four-foot depths on the 
lower Alabama, and less on the 
branches; and a six-foot channel to 
Mobile from a point on the Black 
Warrior about twenty-five miles from 
Birmingham. The importance of 
these projects grows out of the rich- 
ness of the cotton country and the 
immense tonnage of the Birmingham 
coal and iron district. The Black 
Warrior-Tombigbee-Mobile waterway 
has every prospect of duplicating, 
some day, the traffic of the Mononga- 
hela and Ohio to and from Pittsburg 
—in kind, if notin volume. But while 
the Ohio-Monongahela_ water-traffic 
is enormous, that on the Alabama 
streams is yet so small as to make 
little impression on freight rates. 
There are six costly locks and dams 
to be completed. This is one of our 
progressive bits of waterway work. 
Of the rivers of southern Mississippi 
the Pascagoula and its branches, the 
Pearl, the Wolf and the Jordan are 
under improvement—and need it. 
They are of local importance, but the 
prospect for available depths very 
far inland must depend upon the force 
of the ‘‘waterway movement.”’ Over 
on the other side of the State are the 
Yazoo, the Tallahatchie, Coldwater 
and Big Sunflower, upon which we 
have spent money, but which are able 
to carry boats of from twenty-four to 
thirty inches draft only. Government 
work on these Mississippi streams 
began some thirty years ago. 
Louisiana is the American Low: 
Countries. In the mouths of the 
Mississippi it possesses a system of 
internal waterways naturally far su- 
perior to that controlled by Holland 
and Belgium in the delta of the Rhine 
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and Meuse. The main stream carries 
ocean depths for shipping from its 
mouth to its junction with the Red 
River, offering terminals for trans- 
shipment from river to ocean carriage 
for hundreds of miles. Branching off 
to the westward is the great bayou 
system of quiet, deep streams flowing 
from river to Gulf through plantations 
of sugar-cane, rice and cotton, to 
which the steamer is the usual mode 
of carriage and for which there is no 
question of freight rates or of water- 
ways. Some of these streams are so 
clear of obstructions, such ideal chan- 
nels}; that they have never bothered 
the Government for appropriations. 
But the Bayou Lafourche, the Bayou 
Placquemine, the Grand River and 
Lake, the Pigeon Bayou and Bayou 
Teche, the Mermenteau, the Calcasieu 
and others, besides similar streams on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, are 
receiving appropriations. These wa- 
terways have all sorts of depths and 
widths, but run much deeper than 
those of the Atlantic slope. 

The water-front of Texas, like 
everything Texan, is immense and 
complex. There is a twenty-three- 
foot canal, now taken over by the 
Government, from the Gulf to Port 
Arthur, and a considerable waterway 
basin on the Sabine and Neches 
rivers tributary to it. Galveston, 
with her thirty-foot harbor, has pros- 
pective six-foot navigation by the 
Trinity several hundred miles to 
Dallas, well to the north border of the 
State; and easy canalizing would make 
a great waterway of it. There is an- 
other great river, the Brazos, whose 
mouth is reached from Galveston by 
an inland waterway, mostly natural, 
which affords some hundreds of miles 
of shallow navigation at least as high 
as Waco. Like the Trinity, the Bra- 
zos is easy of improvement, and must 
some day carry a great traffic. In 
the farther rivers of Texas, we reach 
the class of streams for which as yet 
there seem to be no plans. The 
Gaudelupe has had some improve- 
ment, but the Colorado, the San 
Antonio, the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, like the Platte, the Repub- 
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lican and the Dakota, come out of a 
dry country, and have not as yet 
tempted the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. They may have been 
only waiting. With her projected 
coastal waterway from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to the Mississippi at 
Donaldsonville, the Galveston-Hous- 
ton shipping district, already of im- 
mense importance, would be united 
with every river system of Texas, and 
with that of the Mississippi. Three 
ports are bidding for the headship of 
the Gulf coast. | New Orleans, the 
favorite in the betting, has the Missis- 
sippi behind her. The Galveston- 
Houston district has the great Texan 
river system. Mobile, an ambitious 
third, is.the port of the Birmingham 
district and looks for greatness to 
cheap tide-water coal and iron by the 
Tombigbee waterway, and the cheap 
cement and timber of the Alabama 
system. All of these ports wait 
breathlessly for the opening of the 
Isthmian Canal. 

Cypress Bayou, Sulphur River— 
these are among the unknown streams 
which make for the manufacture of 
jokes when the biennial fight is on 
over Rivers and Harbors. They run 
into the Red River and are of some 
present and much prospective value. 
They would be reat rivers in New 
England. The Red, flowing into the 
Mississippi about midway of its 
Louisiana course, has two outlets to 
the Gulf for shipping—the regular 
Mississippi way and the anomalous 
Atchafalaya route, which flows out of 
the Red at Alexandria, and cuts 
through to Atchafalaya Bayou, an 
arm of the Gulf, in quite an indepen- 
dent way. General Banks found the 
Red River navigation very bad during 
the war—and it is not much better 
now. Boats hardly ever go above 
Fulton, Arkansas; but sometimes they 
venture up as far as Denison, Texas, 
where the government project stops 
though the river goes on for hundreds 
of miles. 

In Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and even a part of Missouri, the 
characteristics of a delta are still pre- 
served from the time when the land 
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was laid down by the Mississippi 
River’s deposit of mud. Here are 
veritable Low Countries, with a truly 
Dutch capacity for waterways. The 
Black and Washita of Louisiana are 
to be improved from near the Red, 
where the Black empties, to Arka- 
delphia, Ark., four hundred miles, by 
nine locks and dams, and other works. 
The depth to Camden, 360 miles, is to 
be six and one half feet, or six inches 
deeper than the project for the 
Ohio, and the work is to cost over 
$2,000,000. In addition to the costly 
improvement of these little-known 
rivers, seven of their tributaries are 
under improvement, and one is led 
to think that the Government has 
undertaken the construction of an 
extensive system of waterways for 
Louisiana and Arkansas, which pret- 
ty well covers the country to the 
mouth of the Arkansas River. 

This great stream affords less than 
five hundred miles of navigation— 
very uncertain—to a point near Mus- 
cogee, Oklahoma. In good years 
three feet may be depended upon to 
this head of navigation. The Govern- 
ment’s plans are, vaguely, that the 
river be ‘‘improved.’”’ There would 
seem to be room for this, The White 
River of Arkansas is really a better 
stream than the Arkansas for about 
two hundred miles, but is imperilled 
by silt from above. There is a pro- 
ject for improving the upper reaches 
of this river, eighty-nine miles, now 
unnavigable, by ten dams and locks, 
to cost $1,600,000. The locks are to 
be only four feet in depth, and are 
to unite the navigation of the lower 
stream with that of 204 miles of head- 
waters with only eight to ten inches of 
water on the shoals. There would 
seem to be precedent in this for the 
artificialization of some rather shallow 
waterways in some rather sparsely 
settled communities. On the Cache 
River, which parallels the White, 
$9000 has been spent on ninety-five 
miles of eight- and ten-inch ‘‘naviga- 
tion.” Current River and Black 
River, not much better than the 
Cache, are also under improvement for 
nearly three hundred miles, but no 
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great depth is contemplated. The St. 
Francis and L’Anguille, both bayou- 
like streams of the low country, are 
on the list of Arkansas waterways for 
which the Government has adopted a 
policy of improvement. 

Although the Missouri has been 
navigated since 1819, has developed 
more territory from savagery to civili- 
zation than has any other waterway, 
though it is navigable to Fort Benton, 
2285 miles, though there are consider- 
able stretches of navigable water in it 
above Great Falls, though its valley 
contains perhaps the richest portion 
of the continent, and that which most 
needs better transportation—despite 
all these things the Government has 
abandoned the improvement of its 
navigation. It is in a class by itself, 
and is now mentioned as the control- 
ling feature, with the Mississippi, of 
the waterway system of Missouri. As 
a waterway, it is receiving less atten- 
tion than the Gasconade and the 
Osage, other streams of the State. 
On 107 miles of the Gasconade, we 
have spent $100,000 and expect to 
lay out an indefinite sum to complete 
it. It is used mainly for floating 
railway ties out.of the Ozarks. The 
Osage is another shallow river coming 
in from Oklahoma, 175 miles, and 
under improvement with an undefined 
project. 

Over in Tennessee, the Obion, 
the North Fork and South Fork are 
receiving appropriations, but have 
nothing more than heavy-dew navi- 
gation, and that for only a part of the 
year. The Cumberland is navigable 
for 518 miles, in three States. An 
expensive lock-and-dam system is 
projected for it; but boats can go up 
to Nashville during no more than six 
or eight months in the year. Its 
Caney Fork is on the government 
list, too. 

The Tennessee River system has 
been mentioned as one of the great 
waterways possible of establishment 
by Mr. Leighton’s reservoir project, 
with thirteen feet of water the year 
round to Knoxville. With its tribu- 
taries it now affords more than 
thirteen hundred miles of navigation. 
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All the government project contem- 
plates above Chattanooga is a three- 
foot channel, and depths of five and 
six feet on different reaches from that 
city to the Ohio. The French Broad, 
the Little Pigeon, the Clinch, Hiwas- 
see and Holston, all are under ‘im- 
provement. 

The Ohio itself carries the most 
important strictly river-commerce in 
America, and is in process of being 
slack-watered to a depth of six feet 
throughout its length. The reservoir 
plan of the Appalachian Forest would 
give it twelve feet the year round 
with few dams and only short reaches 
of canalization. The Monongahela, 
in Pennsylvania, has already been 
slack-watered, and carries an enor- 
mous commerce. The Alleghany has 
semi-navigation, and is entering upon 
the slack-watering process. The Lit- 
tle Kanawha has been canalized for 
a part of its length, and is under 
further improvement. The Great 
Kanawha carries a large traffic and 
receives a large appropriation. To 
give the Muskingum in Ohio six 
feet of water for eighty-four miles, 
$1,500,000 has been spent. There is 
a project for a lock-and-dam system 
for the Big Sandy, in Kentucky, but 
it has not been carried far enough to 
produce results. THere is an ineffec- 
tive slack-water system in the Ken- 
tucky River, but it is recommended 
that the deepening be carried upwards 
to the coal lands, where tonnage can 
be produced. 

Besides her interest in the Ohio, 
Indiana receives a federal appropria- 
tion for the Wabash and the White. 
Nobody seems to have a definite plan 
for the development of either stream. 
In an era of waterway improvement, 
both will no doubt become important. 

Forming a little system of their own 
in western Kentucky are the Green, 
Big Barren and Rough rivers, all 
sufficiently promising to receive na- 
tional appropriations, but not im- 
portant waterways. They are in a 
region well provided with railways. 
Many of the absurdly shallow streams 
of the South on which money is spent 
are the sole highways of remote com- 
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munities, and therefore possess strong 
moral claims on the national purse. 

The Great Lakes are really seas, 
and while in a certain sense inland 
waterways, they are not so from the 
standpoint of improveinent except in 
the strait-and-harbor sense. The 
work of improving their harbors and 
channels is going on all the time, and 
has been mentioned in previous ar- 
ticles. The waterways emptying into 
the Lakes are very few, except for 
short estuaries like the Chicago River. 
Grand Rapids has the ambition to 
make of herself a Lake port by Man- 
chester’s device. In the Michigan 
case it will mean the deepening of the 
Grand River, which now has depths 
of four and five feet. There is a gov- 
ernment project involving a depth of 
ten feet. Saginaw has a_ similar 
scheme, for a twenty-two mile en- 
trance through the Saginaw River, 
which is now ten feet deep. The 
improvements in the lake channels— 
the ‘‘ Soo,” the Ste. Marie River, the 
St. Clair lake, river and ‘“‘flats,”’ the 
Detroit River, and many other pas- 
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sages, to depths of from twenty to 
twenty-four feet—are not included in 
this examination, because of their 
exceptional character, and for the 
reason that they have been considered 
in other connections. The [Ilinois- 
Chicago River waterway is a part of 
the Lakes-to-the-Gulf channel; and 
with that exception we have men- 
tioned all the government projects 
leading out from the Lakes. 

All the States lying west of the 
Mississippi, except those already men- 
tioned, have been left out of the plans 
of the past, save those on the Pacific 
Slope, and a few projects in the Upper 
Mississippi System. Draw a line 
from Pembina on the Red River of the 
North, to Sabine Pass on the Gulf, and 
it will accurately separate the East 
from the West—and the States now 
receiving waterway benefits from 
those whose interests have lain more 
in the direction of irrigation. On this 
line is the Red River of the north it- 
self, which carries our only contribu- 
tion to the waters of the Hudson Bay 
Basin. Itwas a steamer route until 
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the railways came in, and is still cling- 
ing to its place on the governmental 
pay-roll, with itstwo-foot depths below 
Grand Forks, and its eighteen inches 
to Moorhead and Fargo. It rises in 
Lake Traverse and flows north. 
Mingling with Lake Traverse through 
reedy sloughs is Big Stone Lake, out 
of which flows the Minnesota down 
to the Mississippi at St. Paul. This 
shallow channel is partly navigable 
for from forty to eighty miles above 
St. Paul, and gets an appropriation. 
But for a great artificial waterway 
from St. Paul up the Minnesota, 
through the two lakes and down the 
Red, to make the Canadian waterway 
system a part of ours, and to offer the 
Canadian wheat-growers cheap trans- 
portation to the mills and elevators of 
Minneapolis—for this there is as yet 
no project. But there will be, if we 
go into the waterway business scien- 
tifically. With the projected two-foot 
channel in some sixty miles of the 
St. Croix, the tale of eastern waterway 
projects ends—unless I have over- 
looked some of them. The Upper 
Mississippi itself, a great natural 
waterway, has a five-foot project, six- 
foot ambitions, nine-foot possibilities, 
a great history, and a dwindled com- 
merce. It should be a match for the 
Ohio—and will be, at some future 
time. 

Skipping the prairie States, the 
mountain States and the Great Basin 
we reach the Coast, and a wet cli- 
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mate. Here, with a few more im- 
provement projects, the tale ends. 

The great topographical feature of 
California is its wonderful central 
valley, the drainage of which is 
brought from the north by the Sac- 
ramento, from the south by the San 
Joaquin, and emptied into San Fran- 
cisco Bay—promising on the map a 
great system of inland navigation 
running down to a great harbor. 
The promise is not made good by the 
facts, though there is seven-foot 
navigation on the Sacramento to the 
city of the same name, and a shallower 
channel in the San Joaquin to Stock- 
ton—some hundred miles in each case. 
These streams are silting up—the sto- 
ry of the Appalachians, again, with 
their deforested sides washed down by 
rains. On the Sacramento this pro- 
cess has been hastened by the millions 
of tons of earth from the hills washed 
down by hydraulic mining. These, 
with the Mokelumne River, navigable 
for thirty-four miles, and the Feather, 
famed since the days of the Argo- 
nauts, make up the list of projects for 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin System. 
Napa River and Petaluma Creek are 
tidal arms of the Bay. 

One of the great river-systems of 
the world finds the ocean in the Colum- 
bia; its port is Portland. The Colum- 
bia and the Snake have 2500 miles 
of channel; their tributaries have 
thousands of miles more. They strike 
deep into mountainous regions, hard 
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to reach by other means, rich in 
both present development and future 
possibilities. In one thing most of 
these rivers excel—the volume and 
steadiness of their current. They 
have many rapids and falls, and their 
development, while necessary, is diffi- 
cult. Portland is far inland, at the 
head of ship navigation in the days 
of smaller ships; and, like many 
other ports, she has had to dig her 
way to the commerce of deepen- 
ing draft. She has more or less 
certain depths of twenty-five feet 
down the Willamette and Colum- 
bia to the sea—and needs 
thirty-five. The Government 
has the work in hand. The 
Willamette fora hundred miles 
or so above Portland is on 
the improvement map, and 
carries commerce. Its main 
tributary, the Yamhill, has a 
government lock and dam, 
and some local commerce. The 
Columbia itself is navigable 
without improvement for 
some distance above the 
mouth of the Willamette, but 
in breaking through the Cas- 
cade Mountains, and at many 
points above, the great stream 
tumbles over’ steep slopes, 
is squeezed between cliffs of 
basalt and otherwise contort- 
ed and thrown about so as 
to make continuous naviga- 
tion out of the question. 
Here the Government has 
done a_ beneficent work in 
making a highway under diffi- 
culties. The canal around 
the Cascades is nearly five 
miles long, and has locks eight 
feet deep, 460 feet long and 
g2 feet wide. A similar work 


over eight miles in length 
will open the way around 


The Dalles and Celilo Falls, 
and the Columbia will have 
begun to find itself as a 
waterway. There is an un- 
de‘ined project for 124 miles 
of the Columbia above Celilo, 
and for 216 miles of the Snake, 
but nothing very promising 
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except as earnest of more to follow. 
In fact, the work done as yet on 
these rivers, important and creditable 
as it is, must be regarded as a begin- 
ning only. The Cowlitz, the Clatska- 
nie and the Lewis (not the great 
Lewis or Snake) have appropriations, 
but are not very important. 

Far up in Washington, there is an 
eighty-mile reach of the Columbia 
under improvement, between Wenat- 
chee and Bridgeport, and projects 
for improving stretches of the Okano- 
gan and the Pend Oreille rivers— 
small beginnings upon a great work. 


SARONIC GULF WITH 


The yacht passing through this remarkable sea-level 
canalis Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s ‘‘ Corsair ” 
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The Spokane—through which the city 
of Spokane may sometime hope to 
reach the sea—and long stretches of 
the Columbia and Snake await the 
verdict of the country as to an ade- 
quate waterway system. 

Puget Sound, with its wilderness of 
fine firths and fjords, its deep harbors 
and splendid cities, is a great system 
of inland waterways in itself; but it 
does not come within the scope of this 
enumeration, already too long, and 
perhaps, notwithstanding its aqueous 
character, too dry—like some of the 
streams mentioned in it. 

Such are the waterway improve- 
ments upon which the federal Govern- 
ment is now engaged; and such the 
results upon our streams of the five 
hundred millions already expended on 
rivers and harbors. Much experience 
has been gained; and experience, like 
everything else of value, has to be 
bought. Much good work has been 
done; the benefits to commerce from 
the improvements of the Great Lakes 
and their channels alone are enough 
to pay a fifty per cent. dividend on 
all past expenditures every year. 
But on reviewing the whole subject 
one is impressed with the condition 
of things as an illustration of the 
manner in which the excellences 
and shortcomings of the popular 
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thought are reflected in the work 
of a popular government. ‘The popu- 
lar thought on the subject of 
water-transportation and waterway 
improvement has been vague and 
lacking in co-ordination. So it has 
been with our waterway improve- 
ment. Nobody is to blame, perhaps. 

The idea of there being a possibility 
of a water transportation system, 
with vessels of a standard draft, and 
with standard depths and widths of 
channel to correspond, never seems to 
have occurred until recently to any 
person in authority; and we have 
the same situation in our waterways 
that we should have had in our rail- 
way affairs, if all the railways had 
been built by guess, of varying 
gauges, and with rails made for differ- 
ent and incompatible types of wheels. 
Barges for inland waterways should 
be capable of being billed anywhere, 
upon a continental system of water- 
ways, just as are railway cars on our 
continental system of railways. 

All the depths given in this article 
are the low-water depths. There are 
probably very few of the streams men- 
tioned as too shallow for successful 
navigation which would not have 
ample depths if the flood-waters were 
held back by a reservoir system. We 
have not yet developed any plan for 
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reservoirs except 
in mountainous or 
hilly countries; 
and Mr. Leighton’s 
interesting sugges- 
tions may not be 
applicable to the 
more level catch- 
ment areas; but it 
cannot be doubt- 
ed that such a sys- 
tem is capable of 
vast extension be- 
yond what his pub- 
lished observations 
show; and it must 
be remembered 
that these plans 
carry the three 
benefits of flood-prevention, depths 
for navigation and water-power de- 
velopment. 

The Newlands Bill provides for 
an official Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, vested with power and 
endowed with funds for doing the 
co-ordinating and systematizing work 
which all can see must be needful. 
In the meantime, the unofficial Inland 
Waterways Commission is doing what 
lies in its power in the desired direc- 
tion. To this end, it has already 





divided the inland waterways into 
four systems, corresponding with the 
four distinct and physically separated 
sections of our country. 

The Atlantic Interior System takes 
in all the territory east of the Rocky 
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The summer residence of the 
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late Joseph Jefferson on 
Buzzard’s Bay, which will be demolished to make way 
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*“GREY GABLES’ 


The former summer residence of Ex-President Cleveland. It is at 
this point that the Cape Cod Canal will enter Buzzard’s Bay. 
The house is to be destroyed 


Mountains; and its two greatest pro- 
jects are the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterway, and the continuous pas- 
sage from New England to Florida. 
This runs from Boston across the Cape 
Cod Peninsula, by Long Island Sound 
and New York harbor-passages to the 
Raritan, across New Jersey, down 
the Delaware, over the peninsula to 
the Chesapeake, southward to Nor- 
folk, across the Dismal Swamp and 
into the North Carolina sounds, and 
thence by waterways partly dug, 
partly projected, to the Florida river 
system. Added to these are plans 
for the improvement of virtually every 
river falling into the Atlantic and the 
Gulf from Maine to Texas, and for 
the entire Mississippi system, not 
omitting such neglected 
streams as the Des Moines, 
the Missouri, the Arkan- 
sas, the Upper Mississippi 
and the Platte. A Western 
Inner Passage is projected 
from the Rio Grande to the 
Mississippi, and an Eastern 
Inner Passage from the 
Mississippi to a connection 
with the, Atlantic Inner 
Passage in Florida. There 
are projects for canals 
connecting the Lakes with 
the Upper Mississippi, and 
with the Ohio—such as 
the cutting of the narrow 
portages in Wisconsin and 
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Minnesota, and the completion of a 
canal from Ashtabula to Pittsburg, 
now promoted by a private company. 
Altogether, the Atlantic Interior Sys- 
tem has the appearance of the nearest 
approach ever formulated toa national 
waterways system. 

The Columbia-Puget System is de- 
scribed in its name. Its greatest pro- 
ject is the improvement of the lower 
Columbia and Willamette for navi- 
gation and the development of power. 
The lakes and channels of the upper 
Columbia and Snake are to be opened 
to navigation, the Chehalis Canal is to 
be built connecting the Columbia and 
Puget Sound Systems, floods are to 
be controlled by reservoirs and the 
waters used for irrigation on a scale 
hitherto unattained. 

The third is called the California 
System, and embraces an immense all- 
California waterway, from the north 
end of the State to the south, by the 
canalization of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento rivers, the improvement 
of the Feather, and the bettering of 
the coastwise bays. 

The fourth is the System of the Rio 
Colorado, taking in many extensive 
projects, not yet well worked out, but 
which must relate more to irrigation 
and power than to navigation. 
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Such is the outline of the tasks ac- 
complished, and of the greater and 
more alluring work to be undertaken. 
Necessarily, the glance at the subject 
in these five articles has been hasty; 
and no claim is made to comprehen- 
Siveness, except in outline, or to 
accuracy in mere details. Many sub- 
jects have been dipped into, while 
some important matters have been 
left unmentioned. The old scientists 
divided nature into the four elements 
of earth, air, fireand water. Wehave 
seen how, in matters of coal-consump- 
tion, forest-destruction, power-waste, 
flood-damages, soil-waste, and the 
like, these four react on each other. 
We have begun to see that we cannot 
allow them to ravage the world un- 
checked. The time must come when 
he who cuts a tree must ask permission 
of the rest of the world, and he who 
burns coal must first prove that there 
is no way of doing the work by water- 
power. A muddied stream, carrying 
off the richest of the soil, will be proof 
of crime in the community whence 
comes the silt; and all over the land 
will be found the reservoirs—small 
and great—from which in drought will 
flow the waters to make all our rivers 
navigable. In those days the ‘blight 
of continental distances” will be 
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removed. From Pembina on _ the 
north, Great Falls on the northwest 
and Sackett’s Harbor on the north- 
east, down to the Gulf, wiil run the 
new seaboard, and the same_ ships 
will ply the lakes in summer and 
carry cargoes to the tropics in winter. 
In a hundred streams now useless 
will run the regulated flow that will 
carry commerce, and, save in excep- 
tional cases, every town in the land 
will have its waterway to the sea 
Unless something like this takes 
place, we must suffer in the commer- 
cial race. Our people must be poorer 
than they otherwise would be. I have 
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spoken of Germany’s system of water- 
ways. That great industrial nation 
is also engaged in wiping out the 
interest charges of her railways, so 
that in a generation the German 
freight rates will be as low by water 
as may be, and German goods will 
be carried by rail at the mere cost of 
operation, with no “‘fixed charges.”’ 
System, co-ordination, science—these 
are the watchwords of the commerce 
and industry of the future. Whether 
or no we shall fail in their applica- 
tion is to be tested in our manner 
of meeting now this great problem 
of Inland Waterways. 


In the June number of PutNaM’s MONTHLY AND THE READER will be resumed the pub- 


lication of ** 


The Romance of the Great Lakes,”’ 


by James Oliver Curwood. The first two 


papers in this series, which appeared in the January and February numbers of the Reader, 


” 


were ‘‘The Building of the Ships” and “* 
of the series will deal respectively with “ 
the Ships Carry’”’ (second article), ‘' 
September) ‘Buffalo and Duluth: 
EpITors. 
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THE Earty Days oF 


What the Ships Carry. 


” 


The remaining papers 


Passenger Traffic and Summer Travel,”’ ‘‘ What 
The Romance and Tragedy of the Inland Seas” and (in 
the Alpha and Omega of the Great Lakes.’’—TueE 


E FARRAR 


AN AMERICAN PRIMA-DONNA 


By EMILY M. BURBANK 


WN the night of Janu- 
ary 28, 1908, the 
town of Melrose, 
Massachusetts, was 
in a state of unpre- 
cedented _ excite- 
ment. It was the 
‘*home-coming” of 
Geraldine Farrar, who had left her 
birthplace at the age of sixteen— 
unknown, but highly gifted,—to re- 
turn at twenty-five, one of the 
world’s great prima-donnas. This 
concert, arranged by her ‘“‘home 
people, ” was giv en in the Town Hall; 
and in honor of * ‘The Great American 
Prima-Donna,”’ the national flag 
draped the railings of the two long 
balconies running the length of the 
building, and waved from every 
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available projection. All Melrose had 
read of their young friend’s triumphs 
in Berlin, Paris, Monte Carlo, Stock- 
holm, Warsaw and the principal cities 
of America; and, to do her honor, the 
Mayor went to Boston, to act as es- 
cort. At 7.30 P.M. the whole town ap- 
peared to be moving toward the hall, 
and at eight a motor carrying the 
prima-donna swung around corners 
and glided swiftly up to the rear en- 
trance, scattering groups of curious 
men and a crowd of small boys— 
some of them very small, with scant 


clothing and pinched faces. A _ big 
policeman cleared the way with 
difficulty. 


No master of fiction could put more 
of the picturesque, dramatic and 
poetic into any fanciful “‘home-com- 
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From aphotograph by J. E. Peay & Co., Boston 
MISS FARRAR AT TWELVE 

ing” of a prima-donna than animated 
that occasion. From the moment 
that the slender, dark-haired girl, 
with the handsome face, stepped out 
on the platform, until she had taken 
by the hand the last of her 1100 ad- 
mirers, at the close of the concert, 
not a single insincere or banal note 
was struck. Geraldine Farrar had 
come home, and she stood in the midst 
of her ‘“‘home people,” one of them. 
She was in perfect voice and sang with 
enthusiasm and art, but it was not 
a critical audience. At first, every 
man, woman and child was under the 
spell of a lovely vision—a veritable 
fairy princess in shimmering, clinging 
satin and gauze of gold from beneath 
which peeped gold slippers, while a 
sold fillet held back her black hair. 
The spray of mauve orchids she wore 
added to the impression of unreality. 
Their exotic grace was a hall-mark of 
that magic art-world now hers. Sev- 
eral minutes elapsed before the ear 
gained ascendency over the eye. 
Then, gradually, the admiring audi- 
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ence found itself, and entered into 
the spirit of the music; but unques- 
tionably it was the magnetic vitality, 
the steady gaze of the frank blue eyes, 
the laughing mouth and, later, the 
hearty handshake of their old friend 
“Gerry” Farrar, which made the 
abiding impression. 

Many remembered the church fes- 
tival, when ‘Deenie”’ Farrar, aged 
four, arrayed in white, with a wide 
blue sash, extending from armpits 
almost to dimpled knees, sang ‘‘ When 
He Tumeth.” She had stood then, as 
to-night, facing a large audience, with 
a merry smile and courageous eyes; 
and when she had finished, she called 
out, “Did I do it good, Mamma?” 
From that day to this, the mother 
has remained her daughter’s critic 
and general mentor, always within 
call. The policeman remarked, when 
the concert was over: ‘Of course, 
she’s a great singer. ‘Gerry’ Farrar 
could always beat everybody at every- 
thing! Why, when she was little she 
sang hymns, ran errands, climbed 
trees and rode a horse better 'n any 
kid in town!” 





From a photograph by J. E. Purdy & Co,, Boston 


MISS FARRAR AT TWELVE 
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During the reception, a group of 
old people, seated where they could 
watch the object of their remarks, 
reminded one another of where Gerry 
got her talent. The facts are well 
known. hts 
naturalsheshould 
sing; on both 
sides her family 
was musical. I’ve 
heard her mother 
say that when 
Gerry was only 
one year old she 
tried to imitate 
the singing of her 
father’s quartette 
—I mean the 
snatches of their 
songs that reach- 
ed the nursery 
from the front 
parlor, where they 
practised twice a 
week.” “It is 
said Geraldine’s 
mother wanted to 
be a prima-don- 
na,’ was another 
contribution. This 
is true; but in the 
mother’s case the 
ambitions were 
submerged by the 
steady flow of 
life’s routine, and 
when she attained 
to singing in the 
choir and church 
concerts, somehow she knew she had 
reached her height. At seventeen, 
she married a handsome young neigh- 
bor, with a fine tenor voice and a 
comfortable salary, and the smould- 
ering embers of ambition sprang again 
into flame. So she took singing les- 
sons until it fell to her lot to play the 
role of parent. From the ashes of 
the mother’s voice was to rise a new 
song-bird. 

One old man remarked: “‘ When I 
saw Gerry Farrar standing on that 
platform to-night, I was struck by a 
foreign look about her, and when she 
sang she was all foreign. And then 
that story about her grandfather and 





From a photograph, copyright, 1908, by Aimé I Jupont 


MISS FARRAR AS MIGNON (MARCH, 1908) 


the Italian fiddler came back to me, 
and I declare if I don’t believe old 
Dennis Barnes’s dreams and_ her 
mother’s ambitions have come true 
in her!”’ 


Dennis Barnes, 
Mrs. Farrar’s 
father, is well re- 
membered by the 
old people as a 
picturesque figure 
about town. Tall 
and thin, his head 
crowned bya 
mass of long, 
white hair, he is 
said to haye mov- 
ed about quite 
oblivious of time, 
facts or family 
obligations, his 
sole interest being 
the training of his 
little orchestra, 
composing music 
for it, and his 
violin pupils. The 
Italian fiddler was 
his first music- 
teacher. Wan- 
dering into the 
village and _at- 
tracting the at- 
tention of the 
dreamy, thin-leg- 
enttte ged boy, who 
~ loved music, he 
made a home for 
himself in a cave 
in the Barnes pasture—a cave once 
used by the Indians. It was there 
that Dennis was introduced to the 
mysteries of the violin, and taught 
to regard his teacher’s Cremona 
as a possession worthy of awe. If 
the Italian ever told where he got 
his precious instrument, it has been 
forgotten. His extensive repertoire 
he had learned as violinist in an 
Italian opera-house; and Dennis 
Barnes listened by the hour, in the 
cool shade of the cave, to musical 
excerpts from many operas, their 
stories, and descriptions of Italy’s 
great singers. Those days were re- 
sponsible for the dreams of a long life, 
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From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris 
MISS FARRAR AT TWENTY-FOUR 


and they opened up vistas which, it 
may be, were passed on, leading out 
the third generation into the world of 
art. A natural enough progression 
for talent: dreams—desires—deter- 
mination! 

The day following the concert, 
Geraldine Farrar, by special invita- 
tion, visited the schools of Melrose, 
where she had once been a student. 
The scene at the Horace Mann School 
was touching in its homely sincerity. 
The two hundred little upturned 
faces, upon whose smooth surfaces 
neither Time nor Experience had 
recorded a single stroke, beamed 
with suppressed excitement, as the 
children waved their flags by way of 





welcome. The littlest of 
them knew about their 
guest, for her desk is 
kept as ‘Honor Desk,” 
and is occupied by the 
child who stands highest 
in his or her studies. On 
the blackboard was writ- 
ten, in white chalk, 
“1895 ’’—the date of the 
singer’s last year in the 
school. Few have accom- 
plished so much in twelve 
years; yet it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that 
the admiration and adora- 
tion of those children, 
with their illusions and 
delusions, proved more 
formidable than any au- 
dience with emperor or 
king; and with the reali- 
zation of this sweeping 
over her, Miss Farrar, the 
prima-donna, was forced 
back into the role of 
“Gerry” Farrar, the little 
schoolgirl. And so she 
remained for days after 
—so sensitive and mercu- 
rial is the artist nature! 

The Principal of the 
Horace Mann School had 
much to relate concerning 
her former pupil. ‘‘ With 
Gerry it was always she 
would learn or _ she 
would n’t, never could or 
could v’t, Bells, study hours, pre- 
scribed tasks, were seldom heeded; 
but when, for some reason of her 
own, she chose to put her mind to it, 
she led her classes, and we counted 
on her high marks to keep up the 
standard of the school. Her desk 
was directly in front of mine because 
she was so mischievous, but she 
was the best monitress we _ ever 
had. You should have seen how she 
made the other children keep to their 
books! Then she knew every march 
going, and the children kept together 
better when she played.”’ 

This reference to her playing started 
her first music-teacher to ‘‘reminis- 
cing” in her special province. She 


pew 
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told how Mrs. Farrar had come to her 
when Geraldine was seven and ar- 
ranged for the child to take lessons 





From a photograph, copyright, 1908, by Aime Dupont 


such joy and vigor that it sounded 
like areal battle-cry! Those were the 
only piano lessons she has ever had.” 


MISS FARRAR AS VIOLETTA IN ‘‘ TRAVIATA” (MARCH, 1908) 


on the piano. Never had she had 
such a pupil! The notes were learned 
in an incredibly short time, and every 
hour indoors was passed picking out 
hymns. But playing was one thing 
and practising another, and practise 
Geraldine would not! Reasonings, 
bribes and threats were all in vain. 
‘‘But that’s not music,”’ she insis- 
ted to her mother. ‘‘Don’t you see, 
Mamma, this is not a piano; this is a 
world, and these keys are angels— 
white angels and black angels; and 
you see the white, good angels are the 
most, so they ‘Il win, and all my music 
will be beautiful music’’—as opposed 
to the monotony of scales, etc. 
‘“‘There was nothing gained by 
arguing with a child like that,”’ Mrs. 
Farrar added; ‘‘so after twenty les- 
sons, the teacher and I agreed that it 
was better to wait until Geraldine 
was old enough to appreciate her ad- 
vantages. When I told the child this, 
she didn’t say a word, but went 
straight to her piano, and banged out 
“‘Onward, Christian Soldiers!” with 


Miss Farrar says that it was not 
until she had seriously begun to have 
her voice trained for opera that she 
learned the value and necessity of 
concentration and routine work. As 
a child she could sing anything she 
heard, and played “‘opera-singer” by. 
the hour after being taken to hear one 
or two operettas in Boston. The 
year that her daughter was twelve, 
Mrs. Farrar subscribed for seats at 
the matinée performances of grand- 
opera given in Boston by the Savage 
Company. Geraldine’s first opera 
was “‘Faust,’’ with Madame Calvé as 
Marguerite. After that she had but 
one idea—to be a singer of grand- 
opera herself. Scores were bought 
and fearlessly approached; arias were 
picked out and attempted; and she 
harmonized chords in the bass with 
the melodies, showing a skill and a 
sense of harmony astonishing to those 
who heard her. That year she sang 
Mignon’s song, “‘Kennst Du _ das 
Land,” at a concert at the Melrose 
Church—sang it badly, but with 
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feeling and individuality. A few 
weeks later she repeated it at a charity 


concert given in Mechanics Hall, 
Boston. That was her first “‘ pro- 


fessional’? engagement; and she re- 


ceived ten dol- 
lars for it. She 
had begun to 


study, that win- 
ter, with a Bos- 
ton teacher. 
She was tall 
for twelve years 
old, and had the 
straight, slim 
roundness of a 
boy. The night 
of the concert, 
her dark hairwas 
tied back from 
her handsome 
brow witha blue 
ribbon the shade 
of her eyes— 
eyes so clear and 
expressive that 
one could never 
forget them, or 
the unswerving 
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keen intelligence, power of concentra- 
tion and phenomenal memory served 
her well. One day Mrs. Farrar, ever 
ambitious for her child, announced 
that she must go to the High School, 
and must be 
made to study. 
“Well, how 
are you going to 
manage it?’ her 
husband asked. 
“Why, I’m go- 
ing to the School 
Board and _ tell 
them they must 
let me select the 
studies Geral- 
dine takes. She 
is always good 
in history, mu- 


sic and litera- 
ture.” 
“But' you 


can’t do that, for 
every other child 
will want to have 
the same thing 
done for it, 
don’t you see?”’ 


courage and con- From a photograph, copyright 1908, by Aime Gieeee- rg Well, why 

viction they ex- MISS FARRAR AS ZERLINA IN ‘DON GlovaNni” NOt?” 

pressed. (MARCH, 1908) And, sure 
During those enough, the ex- 

years, Mr. Farrar owned a retail ceptionmadein Geraldine Farrar’s case 


business in Melrose; and in the sum- 
mer he let the clerk take charge while 
he ‘‘ caught’ on the Philadelphia Base- 
Ball Team. So the little family lived 
a part of each year in the Quaker 
City. They owned a camp in the 
Adirondacks, too, and in that high, 
pure air, living the free life of a deer, 


young Geraldine grew brown and 
strong. 
Time failed to make a_ better 


student of her, however; she grew 
more and more restive under the 
restraint of schoolroom routine, neg- 
lecting the ordinary class work for 
any passing fancy. She wrote stories 
for the school paper, tried over new 
music, or read books; always at 
work, but at work of her own plan- 
ning. Examinations she managed 
by strict attention and cramming 
just beforehand. Here her naturally 


proved so successful that the High 
School of Melrose adopted elective 
courses. For this, among other rea- 
sons, her one year there had distinc- 
tion, and the reception accorded her 
by its faculty and pupils on Jan- 
uary 29th was a dignified acknow- 
ledgment of the attainments of a 
gifted representative. 

Miss Farrar was about fourteen 
when some one took her to sing for 
M. Jean de Reszké. It was her first 
experience of the kind, but she met it, 
and similar occasions which followed, 
with a courage based on belief in 
herself, in her gifts, which has been 
as important a factor in her career 
as her beautiful voice. She says that, 
as a young girl, she knew that she was 
to be a grand-opera singer. She 
never trembled in the presence of 
artists, because she felt that she would 
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eventually be one of them. She ex- 
pected them to recognize this and to 
make allowances while she was grow- 
ing up! She laughs now when she 
tells of her first interview with Reut- 
linger, the famous 
Parisian photog- 
rapher. She had 
just arrived with 
her mother to begin 
her student days, 
and quite natur- 
ally M. Reutlinger 
declined to give an 
unknown young 
girl from America 
professional rates, 
“But it is to your 
own interest, Mon- 
sieur,’’ she said. “I 
am not famous 
now, but I am go- 
ing to be jamous!”’ 
Some thing—per- 
haps the conviction 
in the young voice, 
induced M. Reut- 
linger to take the 
risk, 

Geraldine Farrar 
has never out- 
grown her love of 
fairy-tales: there is 
a long list of them, 
resorted to over 
and over again, 
when child and 
mother, united in 
unspoken sympa- 
thy, are bridging 
some chasm, some 
climax in the work. 
After she has Jearned the music 
and text of an opera, is convinced 
as to the proper interpretation of a 
role, and every detail of stage 
‘business’? has been decided upon, 
she rests, preparatory to her début. 
As “rest’’ with her consists in forc- 
ibly disengaging every tendril of 
her mind from the task before her, 
and entering completely into another 
vein of thought, nothing serves her 
purpose so well as a story which 
touches her imagination. There are 
days when she will listen by the hour 





From a picture postcard made in Germany 
MISS FARRAR AT NINETEEN, AS VIOLETTA 
IN ‘* TRAVIATA ” 
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to the repetition of the rhymed ad- 
ventures of a certain fabulous China- 
man. Once started, her imagination 
sweeps like a simoon across the plains 
of Oriental myths, and action fol- 
lows introspection 
before the latter 
exercise a devita- 
lizing power. 

It has been re- 
marked upon as 
curious that, 
though Miss Farrar 
is only twenty-five 
years old, sheseems 
to have no young 
companions. ‘‘No, 
she has n't,” Mrs. 


Farrar has often 
explained. ‘‘ But 
she doesn’t miss 
them. She is too 
busy. ‘ Get lone- 
some?’ Well, I 
should say she 


did n't! You ought 
to live with her to 
see how her time 
goes. Why, sheis 
never idle a min- 
ute, unless she is 


asleep. No, she 
does n’t get up late, 
except the days 


she is going to sing 
an opera. As a 
tule her day begins 
at six in the morn- 
ing, and she is busy 
till she goes to bed, 
any time between 
eight and twelve 
at night. As soon as she is out of 
bed, she is apt to turn on the gramo- 
phone. She always puts in the first 
roll herself. In that way I can tell 
what mood she is in, and keep put- 
ting in new ones—sometimes for a 
whole morning. While the music 
is going on, she writes letters, learns 
the words of an opera, acts some of 
her parts, or dances, improvising 
steps. Her breakfast is brought in 
soon after she gets up, but if she is 
occupied she lets it go, and eats it 
when she happens to think of it. 
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Of course, it is cold, but she does n’t 
mind that when it’s her own fault! 
In Berlin, if it is a lesson day, she 
goes to Madame Lilli Lehmann at 
eleven o'clock. In the afternoon she 
drives. You see, in the season she 
can’t afford to use up her strength in 
walking. If we dine alone, Geraldine 
often reads while she eats. Some 
nights she is so full of energy that she 
wants to keep right on, so we go to 
the theatre, café-chantant or opera- 
house. She is passionately fond of 
the theatre. On other nights she goes 
to bed and to sleep at eight o’clock, 
unless she happens to take a notion to 
move the furniture about in the apart- 
ment, in her untiring search for new 
“‘effects.”’ Yes, it’s awkward if the 
rest of us want to go to bed, but as it 
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is a harmless sort of dissipation, I 
just congratulate myself that she has 
got this kind, and let her move away! 
My child has energy enough for a 
dozen—she always did have; but it is 
this that has carried her forward in 
her profession.” 

Miss Farrar remarked recently, to 
the writer, that her mind had so ac- 
quired the habit of work that many 
experiences which serve as relaxation 
for others, only fatigue her. When 
tramping over the roads of the Aus- 
trian Tyrol, or Switzerland, during 
her short vacations, the sight of a 
sunset, or the gathering of a storm, 
excites emotions which the ever 
watchful student-mind makes note 
of, and stores away, to be referred to 
when similar conditions present them- 
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selves on the stage. Inthe same way 
human experiences of every sort 
serve one so constituted. The ma- 
chinery never stops; the only rest 
lies in keeping it fed with material 
which has been proved to be diverting. 

Miss Farrar often expresses a keen 
desire to travel unbeaten paths, in 
order to study the people and absorb 
the atmosphere of strange countries. 
Especially does she feel drawn toward 
the Orient. She is full of the joy of 
living and has the enthusiasm of a 
buoyant nature and active brain. 

If one is asked what her interests 
are, it is safe to reply, all those things 
which directly or indirectly contribute 
to her art. Up to the present time 
her creative faculties have expressed 
themselves only in connection with her 
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profession, but those who know her 
best feel that her operatic career has 
represented but a fraction of her 
richly endowed nature. She has set 
for herself the highest standards, and 
is impatient when she fails, in her own 
estimation, to reach heights attained 
by mature artists. Her great ambi- 
tion permits her to make no allow- 
ance for her youth. Like many of us, 
she feels the crying need for con- 
structive rather than destructive criti- 
cism, but she is by no means one of 
those who yearn for the halycon days 
when “‘ Art passed over the face of life 
unspoiled by the spirit of criticism.” 
On the contrary, she courts criticism, 
and enjoys nothing half so much as 
the work of conquering along lines up- 
on which she has been ‘“‘condemned.”’ 


On March 29th, while this magazine was on the press, Miss Farrar received word 
by cable, from the Emperor of Germany, that she had been decorated Kammersdngerin 


(Court singer) as a reward for her singing in the Prussian Capital. 


Miss Farrar is 


younger by fifteen years than any one upon whom this honor has previously been 
conferred, and is the first American to receive it. 
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Miss GERALDINE FARRAR IN ‘‘ MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 


By RicHarp WATSON GILDER 


A LITTLE loosened leaf of painted paper 


Slow quivering down 


From a stage Nagasaki cherry-tree 
That screens a painted town. 


And flitting back and forth in silken robes 


A figure slight, 


With orient gestures, and fixed orient smile, 
And voice of pure delight. 


Ill 


And every note she sang and word she spoke 


Was for her writ,— 


Not nature here, but art and artifice, 
And cunning human wit. 


IV 


Yet when that paper petal trembled down 


Spring thrilled the air, 


And when she sang I knew love’s height and depth, 
And passion and despair. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR OF A REPUBLICAN STATE* 


By JOSEPH GILPIN PYLE 





RS the applause quick- 
ens, a tall man 
rises and comes 
forward with an’ 

ES figas| pparently = reluc- 
eae em tant. adano's 
Ne Se a « ’ st 

ASN oy slouching move- 
ment. In attitude 


and expression he reminds you of the 
way Mark Twain used to present him- 
self upon the platform after a glowing 
introduction; with a whimsical, depre- 
catory appeal that put the audience in 
good humor with him and with itself 
before he uttered a word, This man 
stoops a good deal, and his face at 


first is almost expressionless in its 
passivity. Its full oval, the dark hair 
turning to gray, the straight nose, 
all the clear-cut and symmetrical 
features, follow a good type. The 
rather full lips betray latent emo- 
tional power. The eyes—large, clear 
and undaunted—alone belie the first 
impression of uncertainty and lack of 








ease. If you get a look straight into 
them, the introductory sentences, 


softly spoken, unimpressive, almost 
awkward in their unreadiness, do 
not deceive. You are aware that this 
is a man of presence and of power, 
who will shortly be in command of 


*Having published, in October, 1907, a paper on the personality and public acts of the Republican governor 
of an eastern State. Mr. Hughes, of New York, PuTNAM’s AND THE READER takes pleasure in presenting this 


month a similar article on the Democratic governor of a western State, Mr. 
‘ official,”’ 


as any portrait of Governor Johnson may be called 
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Johnson, of Minnesota. So far 
it is the photograph reproduced herewith. 
Tue Epitors. 














JOHN A. JOHNSON 


the situation, who already under- 
stands it perfectly and is handling 
it in his own way. 

It is John A. Johnson, Governor 
of Minnesota, in the setting now 
familiar to the people of many states, 
and the phase of activity which has 
contributed most powerfully to his 
sudden rise to prominence. After 
listening for an hour to a voice of 
singular charm, vibrant with sym- 
pathetic inflections, you will leave the 
hall conscious of some psychic bond 
between you and a mind bent upon 
large duties and a nature radiating 
kindliness and good will. 

The background of this picture is 
one on which national sentiment loves 
to see its family portraits stand out 
in strong relief. The log cabin and 
the tow-path, hardship and humilia- 
tion such as environed the early life 
of John A. Johnson, are emblems dear 
to the American college of heraldry. 
The first native Minnesotan to reach 
the governor’s chair, he was born in 
1862, in St. Peter, a little town in the 
southern part of the State. His 
parents were of the ordinary Swedish 
stock. The father was a weak crea- 
ture, given to disappearances at fre- 
quent intervals and for long periods. 
These were less of a misfortune to 
those whom it were irony to speak 
of as dependent upon him, than his 
occasional returns. He counted not 
among the family assets, but as a 
liability, and presently vanished from 
the scene. 

There remained the courageous 
mother, taking in washing to support 
herself and the children, and this boy 
who grew early into a sense of respon- 
sibility that reacted upon character 
and life. The Scandinavian peoples 
transplanted to this country have a 
passion for education, and their chil- 
dren are constant and assiduous at- 
tendants of the public schools. It 
was, therefore, the chief deprivation 
and brave sacrifice of his childhood 
that he left school at thirteen years 
of age to shoulder the family burden. 
He went the way of energetic boys 
who are also dutiful sons of destitute 
mothers in these country places. He 
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became “‘help” in a grocery store. 
He kept time for a railroad construc- 
tion gang. He worked at the drug 
business. In two years the mother 
was no longer a washerwoman and the 
other children were at school. He 
worked hard, read hard in all spare 
moments and made friends of every- 
body. He was “‘little brother of the 
world” in St. Peter. By the time he 
was twenty-four, his own savings and 
the confidence of some business men 
gave him an interest in a small local 
newspaper. Here he worked and 
learned and grew along the lines of 
his own nature, until he graduated, 
after a term as state senator, into the 
university of the governorship and the 
company of men prominent in our 
national political life. 

Out of the campaign of 1904 the 
present John A. Johnson was born. 
The unregarded remnant of Democ- 
racy in Minnesota was demoralized 
and its organization a chaos. No- 
body wanted the nomination for 
Governor in this Roosevelt year ex- 
cept for future tactical use. Repub- 
lican confidence begot a bitter contest 
for state honors whose wounds would 
not heal. One or two sanguine Dem- 
ocrats, scenting a possible opportu- 
nity, began to search quietly for an 
available candidate. Johnson had 
developed, in journalism and in the 
Legislature, a propensity for looking 
at things for himself, without much 
regard for the sanctity of party rela- 
tions, and assessing their intrinsic 
values. He was what the party 
managers call a good horse for a free- 
for-all entry, but not exactly “‘safe”’ 
in a partisan emergency. They be- 
lieved that he could attract dissatisfied 
Republicans, and with difficulty se- 
cured his consent to lead a hope so 
forlorn. The campaign that followed 
destroyed all precedents in Minnesota. 

There were no state issues to dif- 
ferentiate parties locally. Their plat- 
forms were essentially the same. 
There were no grave abuses to stir 
the blood of good citizenship. Minne- 
sota has always been a clean State 
politically. The new state Capitol, 
which Governor Johnson was to be 
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the first to occupy, and which is one 
of the really great buildings in Amer- 
ica, was built at a cost of $4,500,000 by 
a commission of high-minded citizens, 
and carries no dollar of graft. The 
State is obsessed by the anti-railroad 
agitation that spreads itself like the 
tumble-weed over all the prairies of 
the West. It had suffered from tres- 
passes by lumber interests on its tim- 
ber lands. These matters were not 
vital, because parties did not divide 
upon them. Johnson threw tradition 
to the winds and transformed the 
campaign into a drama of the unex- 
pected by abandonment of party 
pretence. He just went out among 
the people and talked to them as he 
was wont to talk to a circle of friends 
in St. Peter. Treating party ties 
with casual contempt, he promised to 
be himself, honest and sincere, with 
nothing but his own qualities and his 
own limitations, if they should make 
him Governor. Presently the prac- 
tical politicians on both sides began 
to sit up and listen. Wherever he 
spoke he left behind him almost as 
many Johnson voters as there had 
been men in the audience. Test bal- 
lots showed him in the running. 
Ante-election estimates declared that 
if the Roosevelt plurality should not 
exceed 50,000, Johnson would prob- 
ably pull through. The actual returns 
gave the President a plurality of 
161,000 and showed Johnson elected 
Governor by 7862 votes. It was the 
most extraordinary personal triumph 
of an era of political surprises. 
People from all over the State, who 
went down to St. Peter just after 
election to a joilification, began to 
understand the mystery. The torch- 
light procession was interrupted and 
all the big formalities deranged be- 
cause the sleigh in which sat the 
Governor-elect was constantly held up 
on the streets. Now it was a farmer 
or workingman, now a drummer, now 
a howling boy or a blushing little 
girl who came up and stopped it to 
say, ““Good luck, John”; or, “I felt 
I must get hold of your hand once 
to-night, John.”” Everybody felt free 
to interrupt the vehicle of state, and 
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always the sleigh stopped though 
functionaries fumed, and always it was 
“John.” Outside his native town it 
is just the same. The tall, curiously 
insecure figure before the footlights 
swells to fit the larger stage. The 
mobile face becomes passionate. The 
sympathetic voice searches for a re- 
sponding note. The man convinces 
friend and enemy that he is in dead 
earnest, that he is honest himself and 
that he loves and believes in honesty 
and fidelity in public life. A short 
time after his election a great ban- 
quet was given in his honor. Many 
of the guests, most of whom were 
prominent in business life, went out 
of curiosity. His speech, read next 
morning in the papers, was without 
distinction. But as he stood there 
and thanked the people for their 
good will and promised to know no 
party and no difference between city 
and country in his discharge of public 
duty, as his voice took the note of 
appeal and his eye seemed to invite 
each man in friendliness, it was differ- 
ent. A gray-haired banker, distin- 
guished for his cynical estimate of 
human nature, turned to a neighbor 
at the close of the short and _ per- 
fectly simple address and said: “I 
have never voted anything but the 
straight Republican ticket in my life, 
and I did not vote for that man. 
But if he should be a candidate for 
Governor again, I will.” That is how 
Johnson came to be elected in 1904, 
and re-elected by over 74,000 plural- 
ity two years later when there was 
peace instead of a sword among 
Republicans. The Republican candi- 
dates for other than the gubernatorial 
office received pluralities ranging from 
30,000 to 84,000. 

In office, Governor Johnson has 
been painstaking and conscientious, 
as well as genuine and sincere. His 
administrations could mark no epoch 
where no great issues existed. In 


his first message he said: “It should 
be your purpose and mine to place 
the state above personal or party 
interest, and as chosen servants of 
the people we should strive to serve 
the state without regard to any in- 
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terest save the interests of the whole 
State, and to this end I pledge you all 
the support which the Executive can 
give.” 

His appointments, which have been 
excellent, determined mostly by merit, 
have redeemed his non-partisan prom- 
ises. He is almost as indefatigable in 
office as during campaigns, in travel- 
ling, speech-making and enlarging the 
circle of his acquaintance. The man 
who has met him once and ventures to 
send in his name at the Capitol, is not 
invited by a messenger to enter the 
sanctum. Ina minute the big figure 
of the Governor himself looms up be- 
fore him, a hand is laid affectionately 
on his shoulder and he is welcomed 
as an old friend. No wonder that 
no fund was needed for his second 
campaign, and that its literature 
consisted of an unlimited supply of 
postcards carrying his picture and 
the legend, ‘“‘One good term deserves 
another.” 

His political creed is summed up 
in an address made last summer before 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
hates trusts and tariffs. He wants 
completer railroad regulation. He is 
against permanent colonial posses- 
sions. He has an open mind on the 
race question, seeing no present solu- 
tion. He wants a more definite ad- 
justment of state and federal powers, 
with the balance swung in favor of 
the former. He has asked for an 
advisory initiative and referendum. 
He says: ‘‘ Students of economics have 
proved conclusively that the service 
to the people is always better and 


supplied at a lesser cost when sup-. 


plied bv the city direct than when 
supplied by private individuals under 
a chartered or corporate right.”” Such 
a claim for municipal ownership even 
its special advocates might hesitate 
to make; but the Governor is ab- 
sorbed in thinking about the big out- 
lines of his mental picture. He is 
uncompromising in denouncing eva- 
sion or violation of the law. He pre- 
sided at the conference of state officials 
held in Chicago to promote insurance 
reforms, and helped to secure their 
adoption in Minnesota. And _ his 
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noble personal motto, coloring all his 
thought, is that high resolve and 
fidelity to duty, at the sacrifice of 
unessentials, constitute the real suc- 
cess and passion of a worthy life. In 
a time of moral questionings and the 
revival of stricter standards this mes- 
sage, embodied in a winning per- 
sonality, becomes a political evangel. 

Unquestionably sincere as he is, 
he has not always insight and will 
enough to hew to the line of abstract 
justice in its particular applications. 
It is less a flaw of character than of 
environment, a consequence of early 
limitations not yet altogether lost in 
broader horizons. A contrast shows 
the defect. Gov. Hughes of New York 
vetoed a two-cent-rate bill because 
patient investigation convinced him 
that the facts did not justify it. 
He said simply that vindictive re- 
sentment is as repugnant to justice 
as is extortion. A two-cent rate 
is less equitable in the sparsely 
settled Northwest. But there the 
anti-railroad movement has become, 
through more than thirty years of un- 
ceasing agitation, less an economic 
question than a political asset. Parties 
look to it for permanent sustenance. 
Candidates for state office have made 
it for years their chief stock in trade. 
The justice or injustice of the issue is 
notin question here. The point of fact 
is that it has been transferred wholly 
to politics; and the politician believes 
that he must sympathize with every 
act of hostility to the railroads as a 
condition of success. In that faith 
Governor Johnson was nurtured, with 
other faiths of the little country town. 

It would probably be unjust to him 
to say that he did not dare to act upon 
this question with cold impartiality 
because such a course would have 
destroyed temporarily his political 
prospects. The truth is, rather, that 
he was unable to act in this matter 
with either mental or moral equipoise. 
He could not see the wood because of 
the trees encompassing his own life’s 
restricted experience. In 1907 he 
recommended to the Legislature a 
two-cent-rate bill. The rate was 
established under penalties including 
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$5000 fine and five years’ imprison- 
ment. Under the mad competition 
of parties to excel in extremes, the 
last Legislature passed another act, 
unique in this country. After estab- 
lishing classifications for all railroad 
freight carried within the State and 
fixing a maximum rate for each, the 
statute proceeds as follows: “‘ And any 
officer, director or such agent or em- 
ployee of any such railroad company 
who violates the provisions of this act, 
or who counsels, advises or assists any 
such railroad company to violate any 
of the provisions of this section, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and may 
be prosecuted therefor in any county 
into which its railroad extends and in 
which it has a station, and upon con- 
viction thereof be punished by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for a 
period not exceeding ninety days.” 
Under this law, if the facts were prov- 
ed, a railroad official in St. Paul who 
should consult with the attorney of 
his company about the validity of the 
law itself might be summoned two 
hundred miles into a frontier county, 
sentenced there and confined three 
months in the county jail. Again, it 
is not a question of justice or injustice 
in the rates prescribed, hardly even of 
fairness, but rather of decency in law- 
making. It was intended that this 
law should not even be tested in the 
courts without risks that men do not 
care to take. A judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, in granting an 
injunction, said: ‘‘ There is no question 
that such legislation is vicious, almost 
a disgrace to the civilization of the 
age, and a reproach upon the intel- 
ligence and sense of justice of any 
Legislature that could enact pro- 
visions of that kind.” These laws 
were approved by Governor Johnson, 
It is a weighty fact in any true 
estimate of his character. 

He was born and lived all his life 
in a small town in a frontier state. 
He has not had even the advantage, 
usual among those who succeed politi- 
cally, of aterm in Congress. Contact 
with more developed minds, the 
stimulus of larger experiences, were 
wanting. Parochial passion and prej- 
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udice, the feeling of every intimate 
and the password to every party 
convention. swayed a temperament 
peculiarly susceptible to emotional 
appeal. Occupation contributed little 
helpful discipline. The editor may 
easily merge in the phrasemaker. 
His temptation is the general idea 
as pitted against the particular fact. 
The country editor must be a marvel 
of associated humanities if local color 
and local prepossession and the stag- 
nancy of the local backwater do not 
contract character, and recommend 
as the fittest weapon for more serious 
adventure the cocksure casuistry of 
inexperience. Governor Johnson is 
a big enough man to slough off the 
old skin of forty years’ growth. His 
partisan supporters hope that he will 
not, because this is the only form 
of capital they understand. His best 
friends believe that he is doing it, 
in the natural processes of healthy 
growth. 

He is an idealist. This is his 
greatest strength and his most dan- 
gerous weakness. It attracts the 
delighted interest of Henry Watterson, 
and it made him a public sponsor for 
Thomas Lawson. His impulses are 
philanthropic. Big ideas, large move- 
ments, the humanitarian thought, 
reach him with irresistible appeal. 
He sees progress in the large, and 
loves the study of its general laws. 
His temperament and his experience 
are less fitted to cope with practical 
detail, the weighing of equities, the 
possible defence of unattractive jus- 
tice against the material pressure of a 
public clamor that is to him quite 
literally the voice of God. He would 
make a magnificent leader of a cavalry 
charge; but it is not yet proved that 
he could with equal success drill a raw 
recruit into a good soldier or map out 
a scientific campaign. In spirit he is 
profoundly and instinctively devout. 
In his last Thanksgiving procla- 
mation—one of the few expressing a 
real sentiment rather than the per- 
formance of a perfunctory duty—this 
characteristic passage occurs: “‘In the 
great civic awakening, in the regen- 
eration of the public conscience, we 
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have reason for belief that a better 
day is dawning, that there will be less 
worship of self, less love of power, less 
lust of gold, less weakening of faith, 
and that the return to honesty and 
honor will lead easily and inevitably 
to the walk of virtue, the way of hap- 
piness, the path of glory.” The heart 
and hope of the man are in these 
words. One sees him in them as 
in a mirror. They thrill a people 
whose deepest instinct is an ine- 
radicable sense of moral values. 
But there is a touch of rhetoric 
about them, and they would neither 
direct nor restrain a legislative body 
nor suggest a definite party policy. 


SMILLEY'S 
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The preacher of righteousness is a 
not unfamiliar or negligible figure in 
this country’s political activity. His 
vocation has essential and enduring 
value. But constructive statecraft 
demands also adequate knowledge of 
infinite national detail, endless pa- 
tience with half-hearted reform, a 
sense of justice too rigorous to suffer 
temptation, and courage to face un- 
popularity in a righteous cause. Only 
a wider experience, a severer trial, a 
completer expression of himself can de- 
termine whether all these qualities are 
united in Governor Johnson; whether 
he is actually one of the men for whom 
our public life is waiting. 


TRAGEDY 
McFARLANE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. R. SHAVER 


ND this here lad, 
ki Smilley (feeling- 
ly continued the 
man opposite us, 
when at last that 
subway express 
pulled out again), 
up to the time he 
married he’d never had any more 
idea of committin’ suicide than a 
bishop! 

Let me tell you: He was the 
steadiest oiler that ever worked in 
the National Electric. And _fore- 
handed! Before he’d decided on any 
girl at all, he’d put by furniture 
enough to fill a flat. They were things 
he ’d had the chance to get at bargain 
sales, and he knew they’d come in 
soon or late. Why, if you ’re talkin’ 
about that, he had a half-payment 
receipt for a family plot in Cypress 
Glades, that he’d took as interest on 
a debt owed him by the brass-work 
boss. And it was bound to save him 
money, some time. 

Eugena McGonigle was the name 
of the girl he married. She’d been 
in a hat factory over on Spring Street. 








She was a nice girl, too, but a ginger 
blonde; and o’ course that had worked 
into her disposition. Nor she could n’t 
see the value of Smilley’s savin’ ideas, 
neither. For one thing, he made the 
mistake of beginnin’ to economize in 
their honeymoon week. And, a few 
weeks later, they were jaw-shakin’ in 
a way that was a pity to see. 

So it come that one evenin’ when 
he’d been gettin’ alot the worst of it, 
‘All right,” he says, ‘“‘ Eugena,” and 
starts for the hallway, starin’ straight 
ahead of him, mighty desperate; 
“T’m not talkin’ back to you any 
more. If that’s all you care for me 
after only two months, there ain’t 
any need to say no more!” 

Well, sir, he was hardly down the 
first flight before she was after him, 
and had him clinched, and her tears 
were streakin’ the back of his neck, 
and—‘‘Oh, Daniel,”’ she says, ‘‘ Daniel! 
—if I’d’a’ supposed you 'd ever think 
of doin’ that!” And, ‘‘Oh, how could 
you go and have such a thought?” 

Do you get it? Do you get it? 
When Smilley ’d only intended to go 
back to the old crowd and put in the 
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evenin’ playing pinocle,—for pinocle 
was: a game he generally always won 
at,—she ’d got it into her thinker that 
he’d aimed at nothin’ less than 
makin’ a job of himself! 

And, as soon as he got that into 
his thinker, he saw that he’d been 
handed an idea that ought to be good 
to put the clamps on Eugena when- 
ever needed. Every man’s got to 
manage his woman some way; and 
here was a way that was dead cheap, 
yet miles ahead of makin’ rough- 
house or goin’ on a bat! 

So it was, too. Let her whirl in 
bad at him and he’d just lay down 
everything, grab for his hat, and 
start for the street and East River. 
She might let him get as far as the 
lower hall. But then she’d after 
him, and drag him back upstairs, and 
make him sit down beside her on that 
green plush sofa of théirs, and say 
how nasty she’d been to him, and 
how she ’d try to make him a better 
wife in future. ... And, by the 
finish of it, he’d be sheddin’ sure- 
enough tears along with her. For I 
tell you, havin’ to go through a half- 
hour like that gets a man mighty 
worked up and sorry for himself. By 





‘*SMILLEY PUTS A DOLLAR INTO A SECOND- 
HAND REVOLVER ” 
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‘* HE WAS HARDLY DOWN THE FIRST FLIGHT 
BEFORE SHE WAS AFTER HIM” 


jing, now, it did them both a sight 
of good! And Eugena, she ’d hold in 
for a week to come. 

Anyways, that’s how it was for 
the first three or four times. But,— 
after that,—her suspicions begun to 
get aroused! And by the sixth or 
seventh time, she’s just too blame 
hard to work for anything! Smilley 
puts a dollar into a second-hand re- 
volver and hides it in the top of his 
flannels drawer; but that ’s only good 
for about five days. A box of rough- 
on-rats don’t serve him for more than 
three. And there comes a night when 
the only thing he can see for it is to 
bring out that half-payment cemetery 
receipt. When he can steady his 
voice enough, he tells her that she ’d 
best put it away among her own 
things; and when he does make his 
finish, she "Il know at least that he 
is n’t doing it out of spite, to put her 
to expense, or anything. 

She reads it through, and,— 
“Huh,” she says, ‘‘there might be 
something to talk about in it, 7f you ’d 
paid for it in full!” 

Say, between man and man, is 
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there anybody but a woman could 
make a speech like that? Smilley, 
he didn’t wait for any more. By 
Crikes, he’ll show her this time! 
It’s Feb’uary, and colder’n the 
North Pole, but he just shoves people 
off the sidewalk to get to the first car 
that ‘ll take him to the river. And 
once there, he don’t stop till he’s 
got his coat off. And—as soon as 
he can find a place where there ’s 
a little shelter, he rips off his vest, 
as well. 

But just then somebody sends 





“Well, you ’re fixin’ up to cast 
your lead, ain’t you?” 

‘““None of your dang’ business!” 

‘““ Why, I on’y had a man’s nat’ral 
cur’osity about it. What be you 
goin’ to do it for?” 

“‘Never you mind that, neither!” 

“Well, blow it now, you can any- 
ways hold up fora jiffy ortwo. What 
used to be your job?” 

“‘Oilin’ in the National Electric,” 
shouts Smilley, ‘“‘if you got to find 
out! But I’ll let you know, too, 
that I ain’t standin’ here answerin’ 
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‘*you JUMP INTO THAT SLUSH AND ICE-WATER, AND JERRY-BE-BLOWED IF I 
PULL You ouT!” 


him a hail. It’s the captain of a 
Bath tramper that’s tied up a little 
furder back along the slip. ‘‘Look a 
here, dear friend,’ he shouts, ‘‘ you 
jump into that slush and ice-water, 
and jerry-be-blowed if I pull you 
out!’’ My Christmas, some of them 
old shell-backs are like so much tool 
steel ! 

‘*Was anybody askin’ you to pull 
me out?” shoots back Smilley. 


questions much longer, with on’y 
about half my clothes on!” 

*“‘Oilin’? No! Why, kinkin’ cables,”’ 
cries that old shellback, ‘‘then maybe 
it was worth my while holdin’ you 
up a jiffy, after all!” 

And, to get along a little faster 
with it, an extry oiler is what is par- 
tic’larly required in that tramper’s 
engine room. It’s worth fifteen a 
month to London and Rotterdam, 
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and back to Sandy Hook again. 
More, too: When that old reefer- 
jacket digs it out of Smilley that 
it’s his woman that ’s drivin’ him to 
suicide like that, he’s got the boss 
idea for him. Let 
him leave his out- 
side clothes there =~ 
on the wharf end, —— 
with his identity 
card from the Sav- Me 
in’s in his upper —vt.@ 
vest pocket,—and 

there’ll be no other 
intimation needed! 
And,—chapter two 7 : 
—just when that } 
Eugena of his has 
had a three- 
months’ lesson that 
she ll never get 
over to the end ef 
her sufferin’ day’, hy 
just when she’s —— jy 
cometounderstand = 4 
at the full the sort 





of man she’s lost, <> => 
there he'll be «oo, 

% ° ° ’ 
walkin’ into his 


own door fit as a 

fiddle again! He makes a job of 
himself as far as gettin’ satisfaction 
is concerned, and he stays alive to 
realize onit! And ain’t that what 
every man who really feels things has 
wanted to do a hundred times? 

‘* Jerry-be-blowed, friend,” saysthat 
old shellback—(and he’s a married 
man himself), ‘“‘kings could n’t ask 
for nothink better!”’ 

And, sho, that makes a strong 
appeal to Smilley all right! So it’s 
him for a change into sailor clothes, 
and a run across the pond, and a look 
at London and Rotterdam.’ 

Nor he don’t merely enjoy himself 
with the things that’s there. He 
has a mighty nice kind of inward 
feelin’ all the time. For, while Eu- 
gena must have give’ him up for dead 
weeks and weeks ago, there he is, 
keepin’ himself well and hearty, and 
a better man than ever! 

And so, in due course, he ’s hittin’ 
the Battery again, and givin’ all 
his thoughts to how to make Eugena 





FOR THE LAND’S SAKES!” SHE SAYS— 
‘*FOR THE LAND’S SAKES 
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happy quickest. He’s heard that 
sometimes these surprises kills, but 
he reckons he ’s got to take the chance 
of that. Say, let me #ell you 

It’s a good guess that she’s gone 
back to work in 
the hat factory, for 
she would n't have 
enough to do, only 
to look after the 
> flat. Which so she 
has. And, just as 
she’s goin’ home 
that night, he steps 
out of a Spring 
Street doorway !— 

At the first sight 
of him, of course, 
she begins to let 
the squeals out of 
her. ‘Oh, for the 
land’s sakes!’ she 
says—‘For the 
land’s sakes! For 
the land’s sakes!”’ 
—And, jinks, as 
far as that, it’s ex- 
actly the way any 
» man would expect 
; it to work out! 

‘*Can’t I get you something from 
drug-store?” he asks. 

‘‘No,” says Eugena, ‘‘you need n’t 
to bother!’’ She’s begun to get some 
grip on herself by then. ‘‘I guess this 
‘ll be enough to hold me for awhile, 
the way it is!” ’ 

And, after her mouth has stopped 
openin’ and shuttin’, she manages to 
set her hat straight at last, and gets 
goin’ down the block again. 

‘Well, Eugena,” he says, ‘‘I guess 
you ’re feelin’ pretty well shook 
up?” 

“Yes,” she says, ‘‘I sh’d say I did!” 

‘But anyways you ’re glad enough 
to see me back?” 

“Oh, yes, I daresay I’m glad 
enough. But, my aunt! there ’s some 
things just seem to give you an illness! 
If I could of had only the first idea—!”’ 

By this time they ’re near to 
Thompson Street. 

‘Why, ain’t you takin’ the El, 
now?”’ he asks. 

‘‘No,” she says, “I—I’ve went 
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back to board at Mrs. Ranehan’s.”’ 

‘But the furniture? ”’ he says. 

“The furniture ’s -been sold 
month,” says Eugena. 

‘* Sold?—Sold a month?—Who sold 
al 

‘Well, I did, then! And was there 
any reason why I’d be keepin’ it? I 
guess, Daniel, there was n’t no danger 
of my marryin’ again!” 

He could only ask her what she ’d 
got forit. She’d got sixty-eight fifty. 

“Sixty-eight fifty! Sixty-eight 
fifty!’ That held him for another 
while. ‘“‘But,—but at the worst,’ he 
says, ‘‘there "ll be that much more in 
the Savin’s. It ‘ll stand at somethin’ 
above four hundred now?”’ 

‘‘Maybe it would,” she says, “if 
tombstones and so forth could be got 
for nothin’.” 

‘“Tombstones’—But I did n’t need 
any tombstone!”’ 

“Oh, I guess you did, then. And 
it cost me just a hundred and fifty- 
five before it was set up,” she says, 
“that’s all!” 

No need to say he could only just 
gag. “‘And if you’d only been 
satisfied to wait till they found the 
body,” he says. 

‘‘Well, if you want to know,” she 
comes back, ‘‘they did find it.” 

“What!” 

“Oh, you can hear me, I guess. 
And if / was n’t sure it was you, along 
of your having been through a paddle 
wheel or something, Billy Jessop and 
Skid Oleson both said it was. And 
your boss, Mr. Ryker, he said he 
thought they could let it go at that, 
as well.” 

It was another two blocks before 
he got voice to ask her how much the 
funeral had cost her. 

‘Well, I had to have things nice,” 
she says 
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“Oh, I’ll just betche you did! 
I'll just betche!—How much ?” 

‘‘A hundred and forty,” she says. 
“But before that there was twenty- 
five for the reward. And I had to 
pay the second half on the plot, of 
course. And there was clothes; they 
cost me thirty-five. And then I paid 
ten to the minister, and another ten 
to the cemetery man to—to look after 
the flowers on it.” 

And that was where it got him, 
all together and all at once! ‘‘Eu- 
gena,’ he says, steadyin’ himself 
against a barber’s pole (and now it’s 
him that needs somethin’ from a 
drug-store), ‘‘Eugena, then he ’s— 
he’s in there now?” 

““Yes,”’ she says,—‘‘where_ else 
would he be? And from what I’ve 
learned of the cost of things like that, 


you ll be another three months 
earnin’ enough to get him out 
again!” 

Say, can’t a woman be—Can’t 
she ?— 


And so that’s the way it lays 
with Smilley now. Where once he 
had a flat full of furniture, he has 
a headstone that you could n’t soak 
for a plugged nickel in all Third 
Avenue and the Bowery. He could 
keep all the savin’s he’s got left in 
a red tin-church bank on the mantel- 
piece. And, in the matter of wantin’ 
to finish himself, “‘Jimmy,’’ he says to 
me, ‘‘it ’d be so blame’ easy for me to 
do it now, I could sit down and cry! 
I ’m just ready to do it forty times 
aday! But this here other stiff, he’s 
got my plot. I don’t know how to 
get him out of it, and I ain’t got the 
coin for it if I did. And, by the time 
I have enough to get him out, by 
Crikes, I feel the time “Il be gone by 
when makin’ my finish can give me 
any real satisfaction! ”’ 
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THE COAST OF CHANCE 
By ESTHER anv LUCIA CHAMBERLAIN 


XVII 


me] HE day which had 
/ dawned so still 
and gloomy was 
wakening to some- 
thing like wild- 
ness, threatening, 
brightening, gusty, 
when they stepped 
out of the train upon the platform of 
the San Mateo station. 

There upon the narrow platform 
Mrs. Herrick hesitated a moment, 
looking at Flora, ‘‘What train do 
you want to meet?” she asked. 
~ Flora stood perplexed. ‘‘I hardly 
know. You see I can’t tell how soon 
my letter would reach—would be 
received.” 

‘“‘Then we would better meet them 
all,” the older woman decided. 

They drove away into the face of 
the wet, fresh wind and flying drops 
of rain. Flora, leaning back in the 
carriage, looked out through the win- 
dow with quiet eyes. The spirited 
movement of the sky, the racing of 
its shadows on the grass, the rolling 
foliage of the trees, seen tempestuous 
against flying cloud, were alike to 
her consoling and inspiring. She had 
never felt so free as now, driving 
through the fitful weather, nor so safe 
as with this companion who was 
sitting silent by her side. She was 
driving away from all her complica- 
tions. She was retreating to a fresh 
stronghold; and the generous opening 
of its gate—old granite crowned with 
rose of sharon; and the house itself, 
when finally it loomed upon them, 
with its irregular roofs topped by 
curious square turrets, with its tre- 
mendous ground floor rambling away 
in wings on every side, with its deep 
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upper and lower verandas, did not dis- 
appoint her. 

For a moment after they had left 
the carriage they stood together in the 
porte-cochére, looking around them. 
Then half-wistfully, half-humorously, 
Mrs. Herrick turned to Flora. ‘‘I do 
hope you won’t want to buy it!” 

“Oh, I’m afraid I shall,’”? Flora 
murmured, ‘‘that is ifi—’’ She left 
her sentence hanging as one who 
would have said ‘‘if Icome out of this 
alive,” and Mrs. Herrick, with a quick 
start of protection, laid her hand on 
Flora’s arm. 

“If you must,” she said lightly, ‘‘if 
you do buy it, then at least I shall 
know it is in good hands.” 

Flora gave her a look of gratitude, 
not so much for the slight kindness of 
her words as for the great kindness of 
her attitude in thus so readily resum- 
ing the first assumption on which her 
presence there had been invited. 
That was the house itself. It was 
plain to Flora from the moment she 
set foot over the threshold that the 
house was to be no mean ally of theirs, 
but Mrs. Herrick was making it help 
them doubly in their hard interval of 
waiting. 

With her silences, with her expres- 
sive self as well as with her words, 
Mrs. Herrick was soothing her prying 
apprehensions, was giving her a de- 
tachment in the present. It came 
to Flora all at once that here, for the 
first time, she was with one to whom 
she could have revealed the sapphire 
on her neck and yet remained un- 
challenged. 

“‘Ah, you ’re too lovely,” she burst 
out at last. ‘‘It is more than I de- 
serve that you should take it all like 
this, as if there really wasn’t any- 
thing.”’ 
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The elder lady’s eyes wavered a 
little at the plain words. ‘‘I’m too 
deeply doubtful of it to take it any 
other way,” she said. 

“That is why I feel so guilty,” 
Flora explained. ‘‘For dragging you 
into it and then—bringing it into your 
house.”” She glanced around at the 
high, quiet, damasked room. ‘‘Such 
a thing to happen here!” 

““Ah, my dear’’—Mrs. Herrick’s 
laugh was uncertain,—‘‘the things 
that have happened here—the things 
that have happened and been en- 
dured and been forgotten! And see,” 
she said, laying her hand on one of 
the walls, ‘‘the peace of it now!” 

Flora wondered. She seemed to 
feel such distances of life extending 
yet beyond her sight as dwindled her, 
tiny and innocent. 

“It isn’t what happens, but the 
way we take it that makes the after- 
ward,’ Mrs. Herrick added. 

In spite of the consciousness of a 
friendly presence in the house Flora’s 
fears increased as the day waned, and 
her thoughts went back to what she 
had left behind her, and forward to 
what might be coming—the one per- 
son whom she so longed for and so 
dreaded to see. 

Beyond the fact of getting him 
away safe she did n’t think. Beyond 
that nothing looked large to her, 
nothing looked definite. The return- 
ing of the sapphire itself seemed sim- 
ple beside it, and the fact that her 
position in the matter might never 
be explained, was of no importance. 

Toward sunset her friend, watchful 
of her changing mood, ready at every 
point to palliate circumstance, drew 
her out into the garden. 

The wind, which had fallen with ap- 
proaching evening, was only a whisper 
among the trees. The greenish-white 
bodies of statues in the shrubbery, 
glowed ruddy. They did not speak, 
but at least their companionship 
was peaceful, was perfect. The only 
sounds were the sleepy notes of birds 
and that faint, high whisper of the 
tree-tops in an evening that is not 
still. : 

Loud and shrill and shriller and 
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more piercing, from the west wing of 
the house, overhanging the garden, 
the sound reached them—an alarm 
that set Flora’s heart to leaping. 
Startled apart, they listened. 

“Would that be—is that for you?” 

“TI think it’s for me.” 

The words came from them simulta- 
neously, and almost at the same in- 
stant Flora had started across the 
lawn. Half way over the sight of an 
aproned maid coming on the veranda 
and peering down the garden set her 
running fleetly. 

“It’s a telephone for Miss Gilsey,”’ 
the girl said. 

“Oh, thank you,” Flora panted. 

She knew so well the voice she had 
expected at the other end of the wire 
that the husky, boyish note which 
reached her, attenuated by distance, 
struck her with dismay and disap- 
pointment. 

‘Ella, oh, yes, yes, Ella.”” What 
was she saying? Ella was using the 
telephone as if it were a cabinet for 
secrets, 

“Clara told me you were down 
here,” she was explaining. ‘‘I saw 
her this morning, yes. Well,’’—and 
she could hear Ella draw in her breath 
—‘T’msorelieved. I thought you ’d 
be too, to know. I was perfectly 
right. She was after him.” 

Flora faltered. ‘‘After whom?” 
There flashed through her mind more 
than one person that, by this time, 
Clara might possibly be after. 

“Why, after papa, of course 
Ella’s injured surprise brought her 
back to the romance of Judge Buller. 

Her voice rose in sheer bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘ Well?” 

Ella’s voice rose triumphantly. ‘“‘I 
got it out of her myself. I just came 
right out to her at last. She seemed 
awfully surprised that I knew; but 
she owned up to it; and what do 
you think? I bought her off!” 

“Bought her off?” Flora cried. 
Each fact that Ella brought forth 
seemed to her more preposterous than 
the last. 

“Why, yes, it’s too ridiculous; 
what do you think she wanted?” 

At that question Flora’s heart 
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seemed fairly to stand still. That was 
the very question she had been asking 
herself for days, and asking in vain. 

Ella’s voice was coming to her 
faint as a voice from another world. 
‘‘She wanted that little, little picture 
—that picture of the man called 
Farrel Wand. Don’t you remember, 
papa mentioned it at supper that 
evening at the club? Isn’t it funny 
she remembered it all this time? Well 
she wanted it dreadfully, but Harry 
wanted it, too, and papa said he had 
promised it to Harry; but I got it 
first and gave it toher.” Ella’s voice 
ended on a high note of triumph. 

Flora’s, if anything, rose higher in 
despair. ‘‘Oh, Ella!” 

‘*Yes; does n’t it seem ridiculous,” 
Ella argued, ‘‘that if she really want- 
ed him she ’d give him up for that?” 

“Oh, no—I mean yes,’ Flora 
stammered. ‘Yes, of course! thank 
you, Ella, very much—very much.” 
The last words were hardly audible. 
The receiver fell into its bracket with 
a faint click, and Flora leaned against 
the wall by the telephone and closed 
her eyes. 

For a moment all she could see 
was Clara with that little, little pic- 
ture. How well she could remember 
how Clara had looked that night of 
the club supper! From the moment 
Judge Buller had spoken of the picture 
how all three of them had changed, 
Clara and Kerr and Harry. All three 
of them had wanted the picture. At 
this moment Clara had it in her hand. 
At this moment she knew what was 
the aspect of the figure in the picture, 
whether it showed a face, and, if a 
face, whose. Flora’s hands opened 
and closed. ‘‘Oh, where is he?”’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ Why isn’t he here?” 

All those terrible possibilities which 
might be happening beyond her reach 
processioned before her. Had-Clara 
already snapped the trap of the law 
upon Kerr? And if she had n’t yet, 
what could be done to hold her off? 
Flora turned again to the telephone. 
Slowly she took down the receiver and 
gave into the bright mouth of the 
instrument the number of her own 
house. 
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Presently the voice of Shima spoke 
to her. Mrs. Britton had gone out 
to dinner. 

“Tell her, Shima,’ Flora com- 
manded, ‘“‘tell her to come down on 
the earliest train.” She hesitated, 
then finished in a firm voice: ‘‘Tell 
her not to do anything until she has 
seen me.” 

Shima would tell her—but Mrs. 
Britton had been out all day. He did 
not know when she would be back. 

The words sounded ominously in 
Flora’sears. She turned away. Was 
everything to be finished just as she 
had light enough to move, but before 
she had a chance? The sound of 
spinning wheels on the drive startled 
her to fresh hope, and sent her hurry- 
ing down the stair. It was the 
phaeton returning from the last train. 
Through the open door she saw the 
figure of Mrs. Herrick expectant on 
the veranda. Then the carriage came 
into the porte-cochére and passed. 
With a rush she reached the veranda, 
and stood there looking after it. She 
would n’t believe her eyes—she could 
not—that it had returned againempty. 

Mrs. Herrick’s voice was asking her, 
‘“What shall we do? Shall we serve 
dinner now, or wait a little longer?” 

“*Oh, it’s no use,’” Flora murmured; 
“he won’t come to-night. He ’ll never 
come.” She drooped against the tall 
porch pillar. 

**My poor child,” Mrs. Herrick took 
her passive hand. 

Together they looked from the ve- 
randa into the darkening garden. 
There was a curious flick, flick, flick- 
er—a progression, a passing from the 
far dark end of the willow avenue 
toward where it met the vista of the 
drive. Flora’s eyes, absent and in- 
voluntary, followed the movement. 
She felt Mrs. Herrick’s hand sud- 
denly close on hers, 

“Is some one coming?” 

They clung to each other, peering 
timorously down the drive. A little 
gust of wind took the garden, and be- 
fore the trees had ceased to tremble 
and whiten a man had emerged from 
their shadow and was advancing upon 
them up the midde of the drive. 
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Flora’s heart leaped at sight of him. 
All her impulse was to fly to meet 
him, but she felt Mrs. Herrick’s hand 
tighten upon her wrist as if it di- 
vined her madness. As he came 
under the light of the porte-cochére 
his look, his greeting, his hand, were 
first for Mrs. Herrick. 

‘““We were afraid we had missed 
you altogether,” said she. 

“It was I who somehow missed 
your carriage, was hardly expecting 
to be met at such an hour.” 

Flora watched them, meeting each 
other so gallantly, with a trembling 
compunction. Mrs. Herrick, who 
trusted her, was giving her hand in 
sublime ignorance. It was vain that 
Flora told herself she had given warn- 
ing. She knew she had thrown the 
softening veil of her spiritual crisis 
over the ugly material fact. Had she 
said, ‘‘I want you to uphold me while 
I meet a thief whom I love and wish 
to protect. He’s magnificent in all 
other ways except for this one obses- 
sion,’ she knew Mrs. Herrick simply 
would have cried, ‘“‘Impossible, out- 
rageous!”’ Yet there they stood to- 
gether, and as Flora looked at them 
she could not have told which was 
of the finer temper. Kerr’s bearing 
was so unruffled that it seemed as if 
he had flown too high to feel the storm 
Flora was passing through. But when 
he turned toward her, in spite of 
himself, there was eagerness in his 
manner. 

Only the thought that time was 
crowding him into a bag’s end gave 
her the courage to vow she would 
speak that might. Yet not now, 
while they stood, just met in the deep- 
ening dusk, in the sweet breath of the 
early flowers, nor later when they 
passed in friendly fashion, the three 
of them, through fairy labyrinths of 
arch and mirror, into the long, high, 
glistening room, whose round table, 
spread, seemed dwarfed to mushroom 
height. 

It was the appearance of the 
aproned maid that broke their unity. 
The last course was on the table, the 
last taste of its pungent fruit essence 
on their tongues—and what was the 
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girl’s errand now? The eyes of her 
mistress were inquiring. 

“Some one has come, Mrs. Her- 
rick.” The woman’s proper formula 
seemed to fail her. She looked as if 
she had been frightened. 

“Some one?” Mrs. Herrick showed 
asperity. ‘“‘Who?” 

‘He is coming in.” 
the girl shrank a 
side. 

With his long coat open, hanging 
from the arm-pits, with ruffled hair, 
and lips apart, and from breathless- 
ness a little smiling, Harry appeared 
in the doorway. Kerr leaned for- 
ward. Mrs. Herrick did not move. 
She was facing the late arrival, and 
she was smiling more flexibly, 
more naturally, than Harry; but it 
was Flora who found the first word. 

“Harry! I—I thought it was 
Clara.” She was struggling for non- 
chalance, for poise, at this worst 
blow, so unexpected. 

‘“‘Clara won’t be down,”’ Harry said, 
advancing. “How d’ye do, Mrs. 
Herrick. How d’ye do, Kerr.” 

‘How d ’ye do,” said the English- 
man, without rising. 

Flora gripped the arms of her chair 
to keep from springing up in sheer 
nervous terror. 

“I’ve dined, thanks,” Harry said, 
but, stripping off his great coat, accept- 
ed a chair and a glass of cordial Mrs. 
Herrick offered him. The ruddy, hard 
quality of his face, were it divested 
of its present smile, Flora thought, 
might well have frightened the maid; 
but, for all that, it was not so im- 
placable as Kerr’s face confronting it. 
The look with which he met the in- 
trusion had a quality more bitter than 
the challenge of an antagonist, more 
jealous than a mere lover’s, and that 
bitterness, that jealousy which was 
between them came out stingingly 
through their small pleasantness. It 
could not be, Flora thought in terror, 
that Mrs. Herrick intended to leave 
these two enemies to each other! 
Mrs. Herrick had risen; and Flora, 
following, saw both men, also up- 
risen. hang hesitatingly, as if unready 
to be deserted; yet with well-filled 


As she spoke 
little to one 








glasses, and newly lighted cigars, 
both were caught. 

Then Kerr, with a quick dash of his 
hand, picked up his glass. ‘‘Let us 
be continental,’’ he begged, and fol- 
lowed close at Flora’s side. Her 
trailing gown held Harry behind them 
at a distance. Without moving his 
lips Kerr’s whisper reached her ear. 
‘“What does this mean?” 

She sensed the anger in his smoth- 
ered voice, but she dared not look 
at him. 

‘“‘T have no idea; but I will see you.” 

“When?” 

Her answer leaped to her mind and 
her lips at the same moment. 

‘“‘In the rotunda when the house is 
quiet.” 

Harry had followed leisurely in 
their wake. The flush of haste had 
subsided in his face, and when the 
four regrouped themselves in the 
high, darkly panelled room, among 
the low lights, Flora remarked his 
extraordinary composure. Bitter he 
might be; but all the nervousness, 
suspiciousness, uneasiness that he 
had shown of late had vanished. 
There was a tremendous confidence 
about him, the confidence of the 
player who holds cards that must win 
the game, and sits back waiting for 
his moment. 

But she was ready to laugh at him 
in his security. He had underesti- 
mated his opponent. In spite of him 
she was to have her meeting with 
Kerr! Harry had waited too long 
to prevent that, whatever he might 
do afterward. In this inspired mo- 
ment she felt herself touching con- 
quering heights which before she had 
only touched in imagination. She 
felt enough power in herself to move 
even such a mountain of obstinacy 
as Kerr. She stole a look at him—a 
look of glad intelligence. He under- 
stood as if she had spoken. ‘ They 
were to meet, while all the house slept 
fast, to meet for his great renuncia- 
tion. Then, in the morning, when 
Harry was ready with whatever move 
he was holding back, Kerr would be 
gone. There would be no Kerr—but 
she must not think of that! She 
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glanced at him again in the thick 
of the talk, and caught his eye upon 
her, puzzled, and, she thought, with a 
glimmer of doubt. 

In the room where, some eight hours 
before, she and Mrs. Herrick had 
talked, Flora waited fully dressed. 
She listened for the small sounds in 
the house to cease, for the lights in 
the lower story to go out, proclaiming 
all the servants were in bed. Even 
after the stillness she waited—waited 
to be sure it was the long stillness. 

Finally she crept to the door and 
opened it boldly wide. 

She stood where she was upon the 
threshold trembling in a cruel fright. 
A gas jet, burning at the farther end 
of the hall, threw a dim light down 
the pale, pinkish, naked vista, void 
of furniture, window or curtain; and, 
leaning against the blank wall almost 
opposite her door, and directly facing 
her, was Harry. 

She tried to speak, but, with terror 
sobbing in her throat, the words 
failed. She made a step forward 
with a crazy impulse to rush past 
him. 

He straightened, with a quick 
movement toward her. She recoiled 
before him, precipitately retreated, 
closed the door, shot the bolt, and 
leaned, for faintness, against the wall. 
She expected each moment to hear 
him tap. She neither heard his knock 
nor the sound of his soft, departing 
feet. He was still there. It came 
to her then. He was on guard! 
He had had good reason for his 
terrible certainty! He had foreseen 
what her plan might be, and she 
knew he would no more let her get 
past him down the hall than the 
turnkey will let the wretched pris- 
oner escape. 

The last flicker of her courage died 
at that thought. All her fine exulta- 
tion was beaten out by the fact of the 
brute force outside her door. She 
could not get to Kerrnow. Cowering 
behind her door she could only fancy 
him waiting for her #1 the rotunda 
while the moments lengthened into 
hours, each moment distrusting her 
more, 
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All night she sat awake huddled un- 
der her greatcoat in the chilly dark- 
ness. She could not lie down, she 
could not close her eyes. At long 
intervals she heard the tread of un- 
shod feet along the hall, and then she 
held her breath lest at her slightest 
stir they approach her door. Why, 
since he wanted the sapphire, had n’t 
he tried to get it from her, when he 
had had her unawares, upon her 
threshold, with the house asleep? It 
began to seem to her as though he were 
Waiting, as though he were forced to 
wait, for some appointed moment. 
She knew if it were his moment it 
would be hers, too, as long as she had 
the sapphire upon her. She recalled 
fearfully the moment when she had 
crouched against the window with her 
hand protecting the jewel, and Harry’s 
hand grasping her wrist. He would 
know well enough where to find it 
now. Oh, the restless, unconcealable 
thing! Where could she hide it? 

She took the pear-shaped pouch 
that swung always before her on her 
long gold chain. She had repudi- 
ated that hiding place before, but now 
the more obvious it was the safer— 
now that both men supposed she had 
carried the jewel far hidden out of 
sight. Without moving from the bed 
where she was crouched, cramped and 
cold, she made the exchange, leaving 
the chain still around her neck, drop- 
ping the jewel into the pouch, where 
it would swing free, so carelessly 
dangling as to be beyond suspicion, 
but never beyond the reach of her 
hand. 

It was a pale, splendid dawning full 
of clouds when she fell asleep. Broad 
sunlight filled her room when she was 
awakened with a knocking at her 
door. She sprang out of bed and 
went to it: she was not to be intrud- 
ed upon by any unwelcome visitor. 
But it was Mrs. Herrick; and Flora, 
with a murmur of relief, since this 
was the one person she did want to 
see, drew her inside. 

‘Why, my child, you have n’t slept, 
at least not properly.” Mrs, Herrick 
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herself looked anxious and weary. 
‘“‘T’ve come to tell you that Mrs. Brit- 
ton is here. She came an hour ago.” 

‘““Where is she?” 

“In the breakfast room with Mr. 
Cressy.” 

“Oh,” Flora cried, ‘‘you know I 
did n’t expect them. I didn’t want 
them. It wasn’t for them I asked 
you to come!” 

“But can’t you tell me what it is 
you ’re afraid of ?” the other urged. 
‘“‘Between us can’t we prevent it? Is 
there nothing I can do to help you ?” 

“If you knew how much you 
have already helped me by just 
being here.”’ 

Her companion laughed a little. 
“‘Can’t I do something more active 
than that?” 

Flora thought. 
Kerr?” 

“In the garden, in the willow 
walk.” 

“Do you think you can manage 
that the others don’t get at him?” 

“T can if he doesn’t want to 
get at them,” Mrs. Herrick replied. 
‘“‘ Against a man like that, my dear,” 
she aimed it gravely at Flora, ‘‘one 
could do nothing.” 

But Flora had no answer for the 
warning. ‘‘I must see Clara immedi- 
ately,’’ she said. 

“But not without breakfast,’”’ Mrs. 
Herrick protested. ‘‘I will send you 
up something. Remember that she 
never abuses herself, so she ’s always 
fresh—and so she’s always equal to 
the occasion.” 

When Flora finally opened the door 
of the breakfast room, it was so sud- 
denly that both occupants faced her 
with a start. They were standing 
close together, and between them, on 
the glare of the white tablecloth, lay 
a little heap of gold. As they peered 
at her she saw that both were highly 
excited, but in Clara it showed like a 
cold sparkle; in Harry it gloomed 
like a menace. His hand hovered, 
clenched, above the money in a 
panic of irresolution; then, as if with 
an involuntary relax of nerves, opened 
and let fall one last piece of gold. 
Like a flash the whole disappeared in 
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a sweep of Clara’s hands. It passed 
before Flora’s eyes like a prestidigi- 
tator’s trick, so rapid as to seem un- 
real, and left herstaring. Harry gave 
Clara a look, half-suspicious, half 
entreating; and then, to Flora’s 
astonishment, turned away without 
a word to either of them. 

Clara stood still, even after the 
door had closed upon Harry, and 
oddly, and rather horridly, she wore 
the same aspect she had worn the 
day when she had looked intently and 
absorbedly upon the rifled contents 
of Flora’s room. 

“Good morning,” she said, and, 
pushing up her little misty veil, sat 
down with her back to the deserted 
breakfast table, and waited meekly 
like one who has been summoned. 

“T am very glad you’ve come,” 
Flora said. Her wits were still all 
a-flutter from the appearance of 
that little heap of gold. There was 
silence in the room, perfect silence in 
the garden, but moving along the 
hedged walk all at once she saw the 
flutter of Mrs. Herrick’s gown, and 
then in profile Kerr beside her. The 
sight of him gave her her proper in- 
spiration. She turned upon Clara. 
“What are you going to do with 
the picture of Farrel Wand?” 

For the first time she saw Clara 
startled. Her lips parted, and the 
breath that came and went between 
them was audible. ‘“‘Do with it? 
Why, I don’t know?” Her fingers 
drummed the table. 

‘“Whatever you do,” Flora began, 
‘please, oh, please don’t do anything 
immediately.” 

Clara’s eyebrows rose like graceful 
swallows. ‘‘You seem to anticipate 
pretty clearly what I am going to 
do.”’ 

“‘T suppose you ’re going to do what 
any one would, who had a clue, and 
could bring a person to justice,’’ Flora 
candidly responded. ‘But if ever I 
have made anything easy for you, 
Clara, won’t you this time make it 
easy for me? I’m not asking you to 


give up the picture, I’m only asking 
you to wait—wait three days, and 
you shall have the whole of it. 


You 
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have only the picture now. You shall 
have the jewel, too. Then you can 
get the reward.” 

Clara neither smiled nor frowned. 

“Tt isn’t the reward I’m thinking 
about. That ’s really very little, 
considering.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” 

“Would that be much to you?” 

‘‘No,”’ Flora admitted; ‘‘at least I 
mean I could pay it.” 

“Well, then,’ Clara triumphed, 
“‘why, the picture alone, if it’s worth 
anything, is worth more than that.”’ 
With a birdlike lifting of the eyebrows 
she gave a sidelong interrogative 
glance. 

Flora, for a moment, steadily re- 
turned the look. It was coming over 
her what Clara meant; a meaning so 
simple it was absurd she had not 
thought of it before—so hateful that 
it was all she could do to face it. She 
turned away. She closed her eyes. 
In her mind she saw the figure of Kerr 
moving quietly about the winding 
walks with Mrs. Herrick. She faced 
sharply about. ‘‘What is it worth 
to you?” 

Clara put her off with the last sweet 
meekness of her cleverness. ‘*‘ What- 
ever it’s worth to you—and him.” 

Flora was in command of herself 
now. “There are some things I can- 
not set a price on. If this is what 
you have come down for, we are 
simply waiting for you to name it.” 
She looked over Clara’s head. She 
had stood abashed when Clara had 
put on the majesty of right, but now 
it was Clara herself who was abashed, 
not at the thing itself, but at the fact 
of having to utter it. She sat grasp- 
ing one of her gloves in her doubled 
fist; and, leaning forward, with her 
eyes like jewels in her little pale face 
and the white aura of her veil, waited 
as if she thought that by some silent 
agent of understanding Flora would 
presently take up a pen and write the 
desired figure in her check-book. But 
Flora stood inexorable, straight and 
black, crowned with her helmet of 
gleaming hair; and, with her hands be- 
hind her, looked over Clara’s head 
through the window into the garden, 
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She would not help Clara gloss over 
this ugly fact. 

A curious grimace distorted Clara’s 
features as if with an effort she gulped 
something bitter, and then her voice 
came—a gasp, a breath—‘‘ Fifty thou- 
sand.” 

All sums had become the same to 
Flora, even her year’s income. As if 
she were verily afraid Clara might 
take it back, she turned precipitately 
to the writing table. But Clara had 
risen, and though still pale, in a 
measure she seemed to have recovered 
herself. 

“Wait. Ican’t give it to you now. 
I will meet you here in two hours and 
bring the picture. You can let me 
have it then.” 

““Oh, two hours!’ Flora objected. 

But Clara was firm. ‘‘No, I can’t 
sooner. It will make no difference in 
your affair, but in mine it ’s part of a 
bargain.” She was panting in her ex- 
citement. ‘‘In two hours you shall 
have the picture here. I promise 
you.” 

Flora wondered. Depth below 
depth, she could never seem to get 
to the bottom of this business. There 
was only one thing she could count 
on, and that was Clara’s impeccable 
honor in living up to a_ bargain. 
Flora sealed that bargain now. She 
held out her fluttering slip of paper, 
still wet with ink. 

‘Very well, in two hours—but take 
this now. I would rather you did.” 

Clara reached the tips of her fingers, 
touched the paper—and then it was 
no longer in Flora’s hand; and Clara 
was walking from her across the 
room. 





XIX 


Left alone, Flora glanced rapidly 
around her. Now fora sally, now for 
a dash straight for Kerr. The shortest 
exit was what she wanted. Opening 
doors lately had led to too many sur- 
prises. She pushed aside the long 
curtains and stepped out through the 
French window upon the veranda. 
Rapidly her eyes swept the garden. 
Far down between the gray, slim 
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branches of willows at last she made 
out Kerr standing, and beside him 
the flutter of a skirt. She sighed 
relief to think Mrs. Herrick still at 
her post, and began to hurry down 
the broad unshaded drive. 

Her steps were loud on the gravel, 
and presently, to her excited ears, 
they sounded double. Then she could 
no longer deceive herself. Some one 
was walking behind her. She thought 
by not lookirg over her shoulder she 
could avoid stopping, but in a mo- 
ment Harry’s voice hailed her. She 
made a rush and reached the end of 
the willow walk; but that instant, 
making a cut across the flower-beds, 
he had caught up with her. Together 
they looked down the avenue of wil- 
lows. Some rods distant Kerr stood, 
back toward them, and facing his 
companion; but she was a smaller 
figure than Mrs. Herrick, and her 
thin, white, lifted veil made a mist 
above hereyes. Harry gazed with a 
dismay that surpassed Flora’s own. 
He seized her by the wrist and drew 
her back, but when she looked at 
him behind the plumes and swords of 
a great pampas clump she was shocked 
at the emotion of his face. Stealthily 
her hand crept downward and gath- 
ered up her swinging pouch of gold. 

“Look here, Flora,” he began; ‘I 
know you’ve been trying to give me 
the slip ever since night before last. 
I frightened you then. I didn’t 
mean to, but you had no business to 
keep the sapphire after what I told you. 
No, I’m not going to touch you,” as 
she shrank back against the pampas 
swords, ‘“‘ but I want you to give it 
to me, yourself, right here and now.” 

Flora looking up into his face, 
burning fiery in the sun beating down 
on his bare head. ‘No, no, Harry; 
I sha’ n’t give itto vou. Last time I 
said I would give it to you for a good 
reason, but now I would n’t give it 
to you for anything.”’ 

“You don’t know what you ’re 
doing,” Harry broke out. 

‘I do; I know as well as you, that 
this is a part of the Crew Idol. I’ve 
known it all along, and when the 
time comes 1’m going to give it my- 
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self to Mr. Purdie, but not until that 
time.”’ 

“My God, you will ruin us!” 

“I shall tell the truth, whatever 


tomes.”’ It seemed to Flora that to 


be accused by something beside her 
own conscience, to be able to come out 
clear with all the facts, was the thing 
she most of all desired; but Harry 
fell back and changed countenance. 
‘Look here, Flora; if you do I’m 
going to leave you. I’m going to 
leave you to what you ’ve chosen.” 
She met it steadily. “I’m glad 
you say so. I’ve been thinking for 
days that it would be better so.” 
“Have you?” he said in a low 
voice, looking at her earnestly. ‘“‘Of 
course, I know the reason of that. 
I meant it to be different, but now 
there’s no help. I 
With a motion too quick for her 
to escape he stooped and kissed her 
lightly. To that moment she had 
pitied him, but his touch she loathed. 
She thrust him away with both hands. 
He turned. So she saw him for a 
moment, a lowering, peering figure 
moving away from her over the lawn 
between broad flower beds before he 
disappeared among the shrubbery. 
This sheck, that had stopped her in 
full open field, had not been the fatal 
thing she had feared. It had been a 
peril encountered that nerved her to a 
higher courage. Now she could walk 
gallantly to the most uncertain mo- 
ment of her life. Between the glim- 
mering willows down the long still 
avenue she passed, and before she had 
quite reached the end of the garden 
Kerr held out his hand as if to help 
her over a last rough place, and drew 
her toward him and held her be- 
side him with his fingers lightly around 
her wrist. Clara Britton was beside 
him. She saw that he looked pale, 
worn, as he had not been last night, 
and, what struck her most strange- 
ly, angry. The hand that held hers 
shook with the violent pulse of blood 
that was beating init. He turned to 
Clara. ‘‘Will you pardon us, Mrs. 
Britton?” Then after another pa- 
tient moment, ‘‘Miss Gilsey has 
something to say to me.” Still he 
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made no motion to move away, and 
all at once it seemed to come to Clara 
what was expected of her. She 
flushed, and in the middle of that 
crimson color her eyes flashed double 
steel. For the first time in Flora’s 
memory she was at a loss. She 
passed them without a word. 

Kerr looked after the little brilliant 
figure moving daintily away through 
sun and shadow, with deep disgust 
in his face; but when he turned to 
Flora, disgust lifted to high severity. 
It was she who appeared the guilty 
one, and he the accuser. 

‘Why did n’t you come, last night ?’’ 

“‘Tcould n’t. Hewas there, Harry, 
outside my door.” 

“In God’s name! What did you 
tell him?” 

“Nothing. We did not speak— 
but I could n’t get past him!” The 
suspicion in his face was more than 
she could bear. ‘‘You must believe 
me—for if you don’t, we’re both 
lost!” 

He had her by both wrists, now, 
and gently made her face him. ‘I 
have believed in you to the extent 
of coming alone to a place I know 
nothing of, because you wanted me. 
Now that I am here, what is it you 
have to say to me?” 

“‘Oh, nothing more than I have be- 
fore,’ she pleaded; ‘‘only that, ten 
times more earnestly.” 

“You extraordinary child!” At 
first, he was pure amazement. 
“You ’ve brought me so far, you ’ve 
come so far yourself—you ’ve got us 
both here in such danger, to tell me 
only this? How could you be so 
mad—so cruel?” 

She had locked her hands in front 
of her until the nails showed white 
with the pressure. ‘‘It was more 
dangerous there than here. You 
don’t know what has happened since 
I saw you. And I thought if you 
and I could only be alone together, 
without the fear of them always be- 
tween us, that I could show you, 
that I could persuade you—” Before 
his look she broke down. ‘‘Well— 
you: see they followed us—they ’re 
here,” 
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‘“‘Grant it, they are.””’ He seemed 
to laugh at them. ‘You have still 
your chance. Give everything to me 
and I can save you still.” 

““*Save me?’ Oh, nothing could 
happen to me so terrible as having 
you break my heart like this! If 
I should give the sapphire to you I 
should lose you—even the thought of 
you—forever. Nothing could ever be 
for us again! Won’t you—’ she 
pleaded, ‘“‘won’t you go?” and lifting 
her hands, taking his face between 
them, ‘‘Won’t you, because I love 
your” 

He stood steady to this assault, and 
smiling down upon her. ‘‘ Without 
you and without it I will not budge. 
Come now, this is the end. I never 
meant to do another thing.” 

She covered her face with her 





hands. 
‘Come, come.” His voice was 
urging her, now very gentle. ‘It’s 


more for your sake than for the jewel 
now.” And his arm around her 
shoulders was gently forcing her to 
walk beside him not toward the drive, 
but away into the tree-grown sheltered 
wing of ‘the garden. 

‘“Where have you got it now?” she 
heard him asking, and she pointed 
downward toward where the pouch at 
her knee was swinging to and fro. 
“Take it up, then,” and like a hypno- 
tized creature she gathered it into 
her hand. But, once she had it, she 
held it clenched against him. 

“You ’re going to give it to me,” he 
prompted—‘‘are n’t you?” and look- 
ing steadily in her face his hand shut 
softly on her wrist, and held out her 
clenched hand in front of her. 

‘‘Dearest!’’ The word brought up 
her eyes to his with a start of tender- 
ness. ‘‘Open it,’ he said, and her 
hand, involuntary, sprang the pouch 
wide. They stared together into it. 
The little hollow golden shell was 
empty. 

For a moment it held her eyes in- 
credulous, then, faint and sick, all 
the foundations of her faith reeling, 
she slowly raised her eyes to him in 
accusation. She was not ready for 
the terrible sternness of his. 
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“Have you lied to me?” he asked in 
a low voice. ‘‘Have you given it to 
Cressy?” 

““No, no, no,” she cried in horror. 
“It was there. I put it there my- 
self this morning.’”’ They looked at 
each other now equally sincere and 
aghast. 

“But you have seen him; you’ve 
been near him?” he demanded. 

She gasped out the whole truth. 
“This morning! He kissed me.” 

““Then, my God, where is he?” Kerr 
gave a wide glance around him. 
Then raising his voice, ‘‘ Stay where 
you are,” he commanded, and began 
to run from her through the trees. 

She stood with her hand to her 
breast, with the empty pouch spinning 
in front of her, hearing him crashing 
in the shrubbery. Then, in sudden 
panic at finding herself alone, she 
fled back down the willow avenue, 
and burst out on the broad drive in 
full view of the house. 

All the people of the house seemed 
to be running to and fro in her sight, 
and still she did n't see Harry. That 
struck her with unreasoning terror. 
She fled up the drive, and Clara’s 
small face at the high window 
watched her. 

As she came into the hall she heard 
Kerr’s voice. He was at the tele- 
phone speaking names she’d never 
heard in sentences whose meaning was 
too much for her stunned senses to 
take in. He seemed to her super- 
human. The house was full of him 
—full of his rapid movement, his 
ringing orders. If he knew that the 
sapphire was gone, what was the 
meaning of this bold command? Was 
he, knowing all lost, plunging gallantlv 
into the clutches of his enemies? Or 
was this only a blind, a splendid piece 
of effrontery to cover his too long 
delayed retreat? She sat like a joint- 
less thing on the fauteuil in the large 
hall, and all at once saw him in 
front of her in hat and overcoat. 
““Wait here for me,” he said. He 
turned, he moved from her. She 
saw him get into a waiting cart, 
and, with a gleam of wheels, he 
whirled away. 


, 
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When she raised her eyes again 
Clara was coming down the stairs, and 
even at that distance Flora saw that 
Clara carried something in her hand 

-something flat and small and 
wrapped in a filmy bit of paper. 

Out of the chaos of her feeling rose 
the solitary thought—the picture 
which she had bought that morning, 
the picture of Farrel Wand. She 
watched it drawing near her with 
wonder. She sat up trembling. An 
uncontrollable desire seized her to 
tear away the filmy paper and see 
Kerr at last brutally revealed. She 
tore the tissue paper through. She 
held a photograph, a mounted kodak 
print. She made out the background 
to be sky and water and the rail of 
a ship with silhouettes of heads and 
shoulders, a jungle of black; and in 
the middle distance caught in full 
motion the single figure of a man, 
back turned and head in profile. He 
was moving from her out of the pic- 
ture, and with the first look she knew 
it was not Kerr. It was a stranger! 

Her first thought was that a trick 
had been played on her! But no— 
across the bottom of the picture, in 
Judge Buller’s full round hand, was 
written ‘‘Farrel Wand boarding the 
Loch Eitive.”’ She held it high to the 
light. Clara had been faithful to her 
bargain. It was the picture that 
had deceived her. She studied it 
with passionate earnestness. She did 
not know the bearded profile, but in 
the burly shoulders, in the set and 
swing of the body in motion, more 
than all in the lowering, peering aspect 
of the whole figure, she began to see a 
familiar something. She held it away 
from her by both’ thin edges, and 
that aspect swelled and swelled in 
her startled eyes, until suddenly the 
figure in the picture seemed to be 
moving from her, not up a gang- 
plank, but through a glare of sun 
over grass between broad beds of 
flowers. 

She was faint. She was going to 
fall. She caught at the chair to save 
herself, and still she was dropping 
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down, down, into a gulf of spinning 
darkness. ‘‘Oh, Harry!” she whis- 
pered, and let her head roll back 
against the arm of the fauteuil. 


With a dim sense of rising through 
immeasurable distances back to light, 
she opened her eyes. She saw Mrs. 
Herrick’s face, and as this was con- 
nected in her mind with protection, 
she smiled. 

All that afternoon and all night 
she slept fitfully, starting up at inter- 
vals, trembling at nameless horrors—- 
the glittering goldsmith’s shop, the 
Chinaman, the great eye of the sap- 
phire, and, worst of'all, Harry’s face, 
always the same calm, ruddy, good- 
natured, innocent-looking face that 
had led her to the goldsmith’s shop. 


XXI 


She wakened languid and weak. 
She lay looking about the room, and, 
like a person recovering after a heavy 
blow, wondering what had happened. 
Then her hand, as with her first wak- 
ing thought it had done for the last 
week, went to a locket chain around 
her neck. Oh, yes, yes; she had for- 
gotten. The sapphire was gone. Gone 
by fraud, gone at a kiss forever with 
Harry—no, with Farrel Wand. 

For Harry was not Harry; and 
Kerr was not Farrel Wand. He was 
indeed an unknown quantity. Since 
she had found Harry she had lost 
both Kerr’s name and his place .in 
her fairy-tale. She had seen his very 
demeanor change before her eyes. 
Indeed, her hour had come without 
her knowing it. The spell had been 
snapped which had made him wear 
the semblance of evil. His sinister 
form was dissolving; but what was to 
be his identity when finally he stood 
before her, restored and perfect? If 
he were not the thief whom she had 
struggled so to shield, why then he 
was that very strength of law and 
right which, for his sake, she had 
betrayed. 

Mrs. Herrick, who, for the last 


thirty-six hours, had so departed 
from her curriculum of safety, and 
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courageously met many strange ap- 
pearances, now was to hear stranger 
facts. For Flora had let go completely, 
and Mrs. Herrick, without hinting at 
hysterics, let her laugh, let her cry, 
let her tell, piece by piece, as she could 
the story of the two men, from the 
night when Kerr had spoken so 
strangely at the club on the virtues 
of thieves to the moment when, in the 
willow walk, they had discovered that 
the jewel was gone. Clara’s part in the 
affair, and the price she had exacted, 
even in this unnerved moment, Flora’s 
instinct withheld, to save Mrs. Her- 
rick the last cruelest touch. But for 
the rest—she let Mrs. Herrick have it 
all—and under the shadow of the 
grim facts the two women clung to- 
gether as if to make sure of their own 
identities. 

“T don’t even know who he is,’’ 
Flora said faintly. 

Mrs. Herrick gave her a quick 
glance. She had not amoment’s hesi- 
tation as to whom the ‘“‘he”’ meant. 
“You will have to ask him when he 
comes.” 

‘Do you thinkjhe will come back?” 
Mrs. Herrick had the heart to smile. 

‘‘But think of what I have done. 
I have lost him the sapphire, and he 
loves it—loves it as much as he does 
me.”’ 

Again the glance. ‘“‘Did he tell you 
that?” 

Flora nodded. The other seemed 
to intently consider. ‘‘ He will come 
back,’’ she declared. 

Upheld by her friend’s assurance, 
Flora found the endurance necessary 
to spend the day, an empty, stagnant 
day, in moving about a house and 
garden where a few hours ago had 
passed such a storm ofevents. There 
was nothing to wait for but Kerr’s 
returning. She did not know how she 
should face him, but she wanted him. 
On the second day a telegram came 
an hour before him—came to Mrs. 
Herrick announcing him; and then 
himself, seated on the high seat of 
the cart, just as daylight was closing. 
She and Mrs. Herrick had walked half 
way out toward the rose garden, and, 
seeing them there, he stopped the 
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cart in the drive, leaped out and ran 


across the grass. Both hurried to 
meet him. The three encountered 


like friends, like intimates, with hand- 
clasps and hurried glances searching 
each other’s faces. 

“Did you save it?” Flora asked. 
He looked at Mrs. Herrick hesitating. 

““You can tell; she knows,” Flora 
assured him. 

‘““No, I have n’t saved it—not so 
far,’ he said. He had taken off his 
hat and the strong light showed on his 
face lines of fatigue and anxiety. ‘‘He 
gave me the slip—no trace of him. 
No one saw him come into the city; 
nothing turned up in the goldsmith’s 
shop. His friend, the blue-eyed China- 
man, has dropped out of sight. I 
have n’t made it public,” he glanced 
at Flora—‘‘ but our men think he’s 
gone out by the water route—Lord 
knows in what, or where! He must 
have had this planned for days.”’ 
He didn’t look at Flora now. He 
turned his communication carefully 
on Mrs. Herrick. ‘Seven vessels 
sailed, that day, and all were searched, 
but there are ways of smuggling 
opium, and why not men?” 

They were walking toward the 
house. Kerr looked up at the window 
where so short a time before Clara’s 
face had looked down upon the con- 
fusion in the garden. 

“Is that paid woman still here?” 

‘“‘Oh, no; she’s gone.”’ Flora looked 
at him warningly. But Mrs. Herrick 
had caught histone. “‘ Why should n’t 
she be?” she demanded with delicate 
asperity. 

Kerr had dropped his monocle. 
“Because, in common decency, she 
could n’t. She sold Cressy to me for 
a good round sum.”’ 

Flora and Mrs. Herrick exchanged 
a look of horror. 

“I ’d suspected him,” said Kerr, 
mopping his forehead. ‘‘I knew 
where I ’d seen him, but I could n't 
be sure of his identity till she showed 
me the picture.” 

“What picture?” cried Flora. 

“The picture the judge mentioned 
at the club that night, Farrel Wand, 
boarding the Loch Ettive. Don’t you 
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remember?” He spoke gently, as if 
afraid that a hasty phrase in such 
connection might do herharm. Now, 
when he saw how white she looked, 
he steadied her with his arm. ‘‘We 
won't talk of this business any more,” 
he said. 

‘But I must talk of it,” Flora in- 
sisted tremblingly. ‘“‘I don’t even 
know what you are.” 

For the first time he appeared 
apologetic. He looked fr6m one to 
the other with a sort of helpless 
simplicity. 

‘*Why, I’m Chatworth—I ’m Crew; 
I’m the chap that owns the con- 
founded thing!” 

Flora had an instant of panic when 
flight seemed the solution. It took 
all her courage to keep her there, 
facing him, watching, as if from 
afar off, Mrs. Herrick’s acknowledg- 
ment of the informal introduction. 
To see him stand there, announced 
in that name, gave the tragic farce its 
last touch. 

‘“‘T came here quietly,”’ he was say- 
ing, “‘so as to get at it without mak- 
ing arow. Only Purdie, good man! 
knew—and he ’s been wondering all 
along why I’ve held so heavy a 
hand on him. We'll have to lunch 
with them again, eh?” He turned 
and looked at Flora. ‘‘And make 
all those explanations necessitated by 
this lady’s wonderful sense of honor!” 

It was here, somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of this sentence of doubtful 
meaning, that Mrs. Herrick left them. 
In looking back, Flora could never 
recall the exact moment of the de- 
parture. But when she raised her 
eyes from the grass where they had 
been fixed for what seemed to her 
eternity, she found only Kerr—no, 
Chatworth,—standing there looking 
at her with a grave face. 

“Eh?” he said, ‘‘and what ,about 
that honor of yours? What are we 
going to say about it, now that the 
sapphire ’s gone and no longer in our 
way?” 

She was breathing quick to keep 
from crying. ‘‘I told you that day 
at the restaurant.” 

“Yes, yes; you told me why you 
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kept the sapphire from me, but,” he 
hung fire, then fetched it out with an 
effort—‘‘why did you take it, in the 
first place?” 

She looked at him in clear astonish- 
ment. ‘“‘I did n’t know what it was.” 

“You did n’t?” 

It seemed to Flora the whole situa- 
tion was turning exactly inside out. 
The light that was breaking upon her 


was more than she could bear. ‘‘Oh,’’ 

she wailed, “‘you couldn’t have 

thought I meant to take it!” 
“Then if you didn’t,” he burst 


out, ““why, when I told you what it 
was, did n’t you give it to me?” 

The cruel comic muse, who makes 
our serious suffering ridiculous, had 
drawn aside the last curtain. Flora 
felt the laughter rising in her throat, 
the tears in her eyes. 

‘You guessed who I was,” he in- 
sisted, advancing, ‘‘at least what I 
represented.” 

She hid her face in her hands, and 
her voice dropped, tiny, into the 
stillness. 

‘I guessed you were Farrel Wand.” 


XXII 


The tallest eucalyptus top was all 
of the garden that was touched with 
sun when Flora came out of the 
house in the morning. She stood a 
space looking at that little cone of 
brightness far above all the other 
trees, swaying on the delicate sky. 
It was not higher lifted nor brighter 
burnished than her spirit then. 

Then she saw him—the one man— 
already awaiting her. 

To her the splendor of skies and 
trees and morning light melted into 
that wonderful moment. For the 
first time in weary days she had all 
to give, nothing to fear or withhold. 
She was at peace. 

“Come, speak,” he urged, as they 
paced around the fountain. ‘‘When 
am I to take you away?” 

She hung back in fear of her very 
eagerness to go, to plunge head over 
ears into life in a strange country 
with a stranger. ‘‘Next month,” 
she ventured. 
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‘*Next month! why not next week? 
why not to-morrow?” he declared 
with confidence. ‘‘Who is to say no? 
I am the head of my house and you 
have no one but me. To be sure 
there is Mrs. Herrick—excellent 
woman. But she has her own daugh- 
ters to look out for, and,” he added 
slyly, ‘‘as much as she thinks of you, 
I doubt if she thinks you a good exam- 
ple for them. As for that other, as 
for the paid woman r 

“Oh, hush, hush,’ Flora cried, 
hurt with a certain hardness in his 
voice; ‘‘I don’t want to see her: I shall 
never go near her! And Harry——’”’ 

“‘T was n’t going to speak of him,”’ 
said Chatworth quickly. 

‘‘T know,” she answered, ‘‘but do 
you mind my speaking of him?” 
They had sat down on the broad 
lip of the fountain basin. He 
was looking at her intently. ‘“‘It is 
strange,’ she said, ‘“‘but in spite of 
his doing this terrible thing I can’t 
feel that he himself is terrible—like 
Clara.” 

‘‘And yet,’ he answered in a 
grave voice, ‘I would rather you 
did.” 

She turned a troubled face. ‘Ah, 

have you forgotten what you said the 
first night I met you? You said it 
does n’t matter what a man is, even 
if he’s athief, as long as he’s a good 
one.” 
At this he laughed a little grudg- 
ingly. ‘‘Oh, I don’t go back on that, 
but I was looking through the great 
impartial eye of the universe. Where- 
as a man may be good of his kind, he’s 
only good in his kind. Tip out a 
cat among canaries and see what hap- 
pens. My dear girl, we were the 
veriest birds in his paws! And notice 
that it is n’t moral law—it ’s instinct. 
We recognize by scent before we see 
the shape. You never knew him. 
You never could. And you never 
trusted him.” 

“But,” she interrupted, eagerly, 
“‘T would have done anything for you 
when I thought you were a thief.” 

‘‘Anything?” he caught her up 
with laughter. ‘‘Oh, yes, anything 
to haul me over the dead line on to 
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your side. That was the very point 
you made. That was where you 
would have dropped me—if I had 
stuck by my kind, as you thought it, 
and not come over to yours.” 

Flora knew that even when she had 
believed he belonged to the other fold, 
she had had her moments when she 
could not have dropped him. But 
she did not tell him this, because she 
was coming to understand that for all 
his seeming wildness, he had no law- 
less instincts in himself. Genera- 
tions of great doing and great mixing 
among men had created him, a crea- 
ture perfectly natural and therefore 
eccentric; but the same genera- 
tions had handed down from father 
to son the law-abiding instinct of 
the rulers of the people. But he 
did not fear it. He was strong in it. 
In his own mind he was the law. 
His understanding of the relations of 
life had gone so far that he had no 
further use for the written law, and 
Farrel Wand’s was so limited that he 
had never found the use for it. She 
saw there was a very narrow cleft 
between the two extremes, between 
what he was and what he had seemed 
—between Chatworth and Farrel 
Wand. But however narrow that 
space, it was no more to be bridged 
than an ocean. 

She raised her eyes and smiled at 
him in thinking of it, but the smile 
faltered and she drew away. They 
were about to be disturbed. Beyond 
the rose branches far down the drive 
she saw a figure moving toward them 
at a slow, uncertain pace, looking to 
and fro. ‘‘See, there’s some one 
coming.” 

‘“‘Oh, the gardener!” he said as one 
would say, ‘“‘Oh, fiddlesticks!” 

The gardener had been her first 
thought. But now she rose uneasily 
since she saw it was not he, asking 
herself, ‘‘ Who else, at such an hour?” 

By this time Chatworth, still seated, 
had caught sight of it. ‘‘Hello,’’ he 
said, “‘what sort of a thing is that?” 

It was a short, shabby, nondescript 
little figure, shuffling rapidly along 
the winding walk between the rose- 
bushes. Now they saw the top of 
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his round black felt hat. Now only 
a twinkling pair of legs. Now, around 
the last clump of bushes he appeared 
full length, and, suddenly dropping 
his business-like shuffle, approached 
them at a languid walk. 

Flora grasped Chatworth’s arm in 
nervous terror. ‘Tell him to go,’ 
she whispered; ‘“‘make him go away.”’ 

The blue-eyed Chinaman was plant- 
ed before them stolidly, with the curi- 
ous blind look of his eyes blinking in 
his withered face. He wore for the 
first time the blouse of his people, and 
his hands were folded in his sleeves. 

‘“Who’s this?” said Chatworth, ap- 
pealing to Flora. 

At this the Chinaman spoke. 
Crew,” he croaked. 

The Englishman, looking from the 
Oriental to Flora, still demanded ex- 
planations. 

‘‘Tt is the man who sold us the sap- 
phire,’ she whispered. ‘‘Oh, what 
does he want of you?” 

‘*Eh?” said Chatworth, interrogat- 
ing the goldsmith with his monocle, 
‘what do you want?” 

The little man finished his long, 
and, what had seemed his blind, 
stare; then dived into his sleeves. 
He drew forth a crumpled thing 
which seemed to be a pellet, and this 
he proceeded to unfold. Flora crept 
cautiously forward, loath to come 
near, but curious, and saw him spread 
out and hold up a roughly torn tri- 
angle of newspaper. She gave a cry 
at sight of it. Across the top in thick 
black type ran the figures 20,000. 
Chatworth pointed a stern forefinger. 
‘What is it?” he said, though by his 
tone he knew. 

The Chinaman also pointed at it, 
but cautious and apologetic. “‘Twen- 
ty thousand dollar. You like twenty 
thousand dollar?” He waited a mo- 
ment. Then, with a glimmer as of 
returning sight, presented the alter- 
native. ‘‘ You likee god?—little joss? 
—come so?” And with his finger he 
traced in the air a.curve of such deli- 
cate accuracy that the Englishman 
with an exclamation made a step 
toward him. But the Chinaman did 
not move, ‘‘Twenty thousand dol- 
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lar,’ he stated. It sounded an 
impersonal statement, but neverthe- 
less it was quite evident this time to 
whom it applied. 

The Englishman measured off his 
words slowly as if to an incomplete 
understanding, which Flora was aware 
was all too miraculously quick. ‘This 
little god, this ring—do you know 
where it is? Can you take me toit?” 

The goldsmith nodded emphatically 
at each word, but when all was said he 
only reiterated, ‘‘Twenty thousand 
dollar.” 

Chatworth gave Flora an almost 
shamefaced glance, and she saw with 
a curious twinge of jealousy that he 
was intensely excited. ‘‘Might as 
well have a pot-shot at it,”’ he said, 
and sitting down on the edge of the 
fountain and taking out his check- 
book, rested it on his knee and wrote. 
Then he rose, he held up the filled- 
in slip before the Chinaman’s eyes. 
“Here,” he said, “‘twenty thousand 
dollars.’’ He held it well out of the 
little man’s reach. ‘‘Now,”’ he chal- 
lenged, ‘‘tell me where it is?” 

Into the goldsmith’s eyes came a 
lightning flash of intelligence, such as 
Flora remembered to have seen there 
when Farrel Wand, leaning on the 
dusty counter, had bidden him to go 
bring something pretty. He seemed 
to quiver a moment in indecision. 
Then he whipped his hand out of his 
sleeve and held it forth palm upward. 
This time it was Chatworth who cried 
out. The thing that lay on the gold- 
smith’s palm Flora had never seen, 
though once it had been described to 
her—‘‘a bit of an old gold heathen 
god, curled around himself, with his 
cheeks of two yellow sapphires and a 
big blue stone on top.” 

There it blazed at her, the jewel she 
had carried in her bosom, that she had 
hidden in her pouch of gold, and that 
had vanished from it at the touch of 
a magic hand,—now cunningly re- 
stored to its right place in the fore- 
head of the Crew Idol, crowning him 
with living light. Speechless they 
looked together at the magic thing. 
They had thought it far at sea; and as 
if at a wave of a genie’s wand it was 
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here before them flashing in the quiet 
garden! With an effort Chatworth 
seemed to keep himself from seizing 
on ring and man together. He looked 
searchingly at the goldsmith and 
seemed on the point of asking a ques- 
tion, but, instead, he slowly held out 
hishand. He held it out cup-fashion. 
It shook so that Flora saw the China- 
man steady it, to drop in the ring. 
Then folding his check miraculously 
small, enveloping it in the ragged 
piece of newspaper, the little man 
turned and shuffled from them down 
the gravel walk. 

Chatworth stood staring after him 
with his Idol in his palm. Then, 
turning slow eyes to Flora, ‘‘ How did 
he come by this?” he asked, as sternly 
as if he demanded it of the mystery 
itself. 

‘‘He had it, from the very first.”’ 
The pieces of the puzzle were flashing 
together in Flora’s mind. ‘That 
first time Harry left the exhibit, he 
took it there.” 

‘““But the blue sapphire?” Chat- 
worth insisted. 

‘‘Harry,” Flora whispered. ‘* Harry 
gave it up to him.” 

“Gave it up to him!” 
echoed in fine scorn. 

But she had had an inspiration of 
understanding. “He had to—for 
money to get off with. He gave 
Clara all he had, so that she would 
let him get away. Poor thing!” she 
added in a lower breath; but Chat- 
worth did not hear her. He had 
taken the Idolin his thumb and finger, 
and, holding it up in the broadening 
light, looked fixedly at it with the 
passionate incredulity with which one 
might hold and look at a friend 
thought dead. She watched him 
with her jealous pang increasing to 
a greater feeling, a feeling of being 
separated from him by this jewel 
which he loved, and which had grown 
to seem hateful to her, which had 
shown itself a breeder of all the greedy 
passions. She came softly up to him, 
and, lifting her hand, covered the Idol. 
He turned toward her with wonder. 


Chatworth 
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‘““Ah, you love it too much,” she 
whispered. 

“That’s unworthy of you,” he 
reproached her. ‘‘I have loved you 
more; and that in spite of what I 
believed of you, and what this means 
to me. To me, this ring is not a 
pretty thing seen yesterday. It is 
the symbol of my family. It is the 
power and pride of us, which our 
women have worn on their hands as 
they have worn our honor in their 
hearts. It is part of the life of my 
people; and now it has made itself 
part of our life—of yours and mine. 
Shall I ever forget how starkly you 
held it for the sake of my honor, even 
against myself? Should I ever have 
known you without it?” He put the 
ring into her hand, and, smiling with 
his old daring, held it over the fount- 
ain. ‘‘Now, if you want to, drop it 
in.” Releasing her hand, he turned 
to leave her to her will. 

For a moment she stood with power 
in her hands, and her eyes on his 
averted head. Then with a little 
rush she crossed the space between 
them. ‘‘Here, take it! You love 
it! I want you to keep it! but I 
can’t forget the terrible things it 
has made people do. It makes me 
afraid.”’ 

In spite of his smiling he seemed 
to her very grave. ‘‘ You dear, silly 
child; the whole storm and trouble 
of life come from things being in the 
wrong place. This has been in the 
wrong place, and made mischief.” 

‘Like me,” she murmured. 

“Like you,” he agreed. “ 
shall be as we should be. 
your hand.”’ 

He drew off all the rings with which 
she had once tried to dim the sparkle 
of the sapphire, and, dropping them 
into his pocket like so much dross, 
slipped on the Idol that covered her 
third finger in a splendid bar from 
knuckle to joint. Holding her by 
just the tip of that finger, leaning 
back a little, he looked into her eyes, 
and she, looking back, knew that it 
wedded them once for all, 


Now we 
Give me 


THE END 











DRAMA AND DRAMATIST 


By SIDNEY ROGERS COOK 


T is an interesting 
fact that two of 
the most  note- 
worthy books on 
recent English 
drama were writ- 
ten the one by a 

# Frenchman and 

the other by an Italian. M. August 

Filon’s ‘‘Le Théatre Anglais” (Paris, 

1896) has now, twelve years later, 

been supplemented by Dr. Mario 

Borsa’s ‘‘The English Stage of To- 

day” (Lane). 

M. Filon pointed out the dearth of 
a real drama in England during the 
first eighty years of the nineteenth 
century, but was moved to write in 
conclusion, having in mind the pro- 
ductions of Ibsen, Pinero and Jones, 
and the work of the Independent 
Theatre, ‘“‘Il y a un théatre anglais!” 
But in 1904, in the Journal des Dé- 
bats, he was compelled to admit that 
“‘Le drame anglais, & piene né, se 
meurt.”’ 

Dr. Borsa finds among the causes 
of this early death, long runs, the 
“star” system, the music-halls, the 
censor, the commercialism of the 
managers, and the lack of repertoire 
theatres. But most of all he deplores 
in the drama the artificiality and 
falsity of the plays, their impos- 
sible situations, and the sacrifice of 
ideas on the altars of cleverness and 
technique. Much the same general 
criticism may be made of American 
drama, and Dr. Borsa pays his re- 
spects to us by saying, ‘“‘In the 
United States the dramatic art has 
sunk to a low and exceedingly vulgar 
level.’”’” Dramatic art! the phrase it- 
self is a paradox to us, and he who 
maintains that the drama might, and 
should, be an art, is vox clamantis in 
deserto. 
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It is a rather severe indictment that 
Dr. Borsa has drawn against the Eng- 
lish drama, and the ‘Great British 
Public.”” The book would be more 
helpful if its criticism were more con- 
structive, but as an attempt,to di- 
agnose the malady which afflicts the 
drama in England it is singularly 
successful. And wherever the author 
is concerned with individual plays 
his comments are acute and intel- 
ligent, and as a whole the book is 
intensely interesting and readable. 
It will hardly be conceded that ‘‘the 
buffoon may occasionally be found 
upon the English stage; the brilliant 
comedian, never. In tragic parts, 
he [the English actor] invariably 
assumes an exaggerated gravity and 
solemnity; in sentimental rdles he is 
frankly ridiculous.” 

In the chapter on George Bernard 
Shaw, Dr. Borsa tells the following 
story: 


I remember having once been present at 
a reception at the Playgoers’ Club, at 
which Mr. Osman Edwards gave us an 
address on ‘‘The Superiority of Shaw to 
Shakespeare.” He there showed that 
Shakespeare was a bad dramatist, because 
he was a great poet; he noted for our 
guidance that his humor was vulgar and 
his tragedy puerile, and proved that Shaw 
was far superior to him in his realism, in 
his critical sense of life, in the depth of his 
thought, in his stage technique. ... At 
this point G. B. S., who was among the 
audience, rose to his feet and asked our 
permission to be allowed to say a few words 
in favor of his great rival. 


That story excellently illustrates 
M. Filon’s comment on Shaw: “‘L’en- 
fant terrible est devenu un infant 
gaté.” Like many spoiled children 
Shaw is forever talking about him- 
self; but unlike most of them he does 
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it entertainingly. There never was 
a writer who was so careful to eluci- 
date himself to his public as G. B. S., 
who devoted so many pages to telling 
his readers just what he thinks, feels 
and believes. His prefaces them with 
autobiographical and_ self-explana- 
tory material (he even gives one of 
them the title ‘‘Mainly About My- 
self’), and he has never shrunk from 
the lime-light of publicity since the 
day he mounted a wagon to harangue 
a crowd in Trafalgar Square. Shaw 
is so very much more entertaining in 
writing about himself, than any one 
else in writing about him, that it is 
like turning from a performance of 
**Man and Superman” to a lecture on 
psychology to turn from G, B. S. on 
himself to Holbrook Jackson on “‘ Ber- 
nard Shaw” (Jacobs). Mr. Jack- 
son with misdirected zeal has writ- 
ten a monograph on his hero, and 
more than one reviewer will yawn 
over the pages and decide to wait 
until G. B. S. shall write his auto; 
biography—or another preface. 

The tone of the book is taken from 
the prefatory statement that Shaw’s 
work stands in the same relation to 
our day as the work of Swift did to 
his day, or Carlyle’s to his. -The 
author must be very young or a very 
impressionable man to believe that 
the mental gymnastics of G. B. S. 
are comparable with the satire of 
Swift or the depth of thought of 
Carlyle. Lack of perspective is Mr. 
Jackson’s besetting sin. 

‘“‘Occasional Papers, Dramatic and 
Historical” (Small, Maynard) is the 
title of a volume of essays by H. B. 
Irving reprinted from several English 
magazines. Intelligent and readable 
studies they are for the most part, 
“dealing with the art and status of the 
actor and with the history of the 
stage. It is seldom indeed that we 
find an actor writing papers of such 
scholarly comprehension and dis- 
cerning judgment. He makes a strong 
plea to the player to realize and re- 
spect the dignity of his work, and he 
urges the public to rid itself of its 
ancient narrowness and prejudice 
against the theatre and its people. 
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The essay on the eighteenth-century 
stage is especially admirable and 
attributes a proper importance to 
that interesting but too often neg- 
lected period of the drama. The Eng- 
lish stage is to be congratulated that 
one of its leading actors is a man of 
Mr. Irving’s high seriousness and 
studious ambition. His beneficent in- 
fluence must inevitably assert itself 
and assist in the renaissance of an 
intelligent, dignified theatre. 

Four years ago William Archer and 
Granville Barker prepared and pri- 
vately printed a “Scheme and Esti- 
mates for a National Theatre’’ which 
now appears in an American edition 
(Duffield). It would be difficult to 
conceive of two men better qualified 
to prepare such a volume. Mr. 
Archer needs no introduction and 
Mr. Barker is perhaps the foremost 
English actor-manager. For twenty 
years he has served in every depart- 
ment of the theatre and is to-day an 
excellent actor, a dramatist of some 
achievement and greater promise, and 
a producer of the front rank. 

This book, prepared with infinite 
pains after no end of consultation 
and investigation, should prove a 
veritable guide-book to those who 
control the destinies of the New 
Theatre. Messrs. Archer and Barker 
have furnished an elaborate scheme, 
with the estimates, for the creation, 
organization and management of a 
National Theatre and no detail has 
been too insignificant to demand 
their attention. 

That it may be primarily a re- 
pertoire theatre they would ordain 
that not less than thirty plays be 
produced each season, that not less 
than three different plays be given 
each week and that no play shall be 
repeated on more than two consecu- 
tive evenings. Not less than one- 
fourth of a season’s performances shall 
be devoted to the English Classical 
Drama and not more than one-fifth 
to foreign plays whether classical or 
modern. No play, old or new, shall 
be performed more than a hundred 
times in a single season. 

A specimen repertory for the first 
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season, drawn along the above lines, 
is presented and it was found that 
a company of sixty-six actors and 
actresses would be enough for its 
adequate presentation. They would 
be engaged for three-year terms and 
would receive, in addition to their 
salary, a fee for each performance in 
which they appeared. A pension sys- 
tem is also offered on a basis of 
length of service. A training school 
is one of the subsidiary plans, in- 
cluding not only training in acting, 
voice culture, etc., but also lectures 
on dramatic literature, history and ar- 
cheology, attendance at which would 
be optional and free. 

It is impossible to indicate here the 
detail with which Messrs. Barker and 
Archer have worked out the possi- 
bilities of their endowed theatre. 
Although their estimates are stated 
in pounds and shillings, they would 
need but slight modification to meet 
American conditions. Mr. Barker 
told the writer, a few weeks ago, that 
he believed that such a theatre could 
be more successfully established in this 
country than in England. He re- 
gretted that the Founders of the New 
Theatre had decided to construct an 
auditorium to seat two thousand three 
hundred auditors. ‘‘For,’ he said, 
“‘the drift of the drama during the 
next decade will be away from the 
classic and spectacular toward the 
simple, realistic plays reproducing our 
everyday life. To produce such plays 
the theatre and stage must needs be 
small, that there may be a sense of 
intimacy, so to speak, between the 
actor and his audience.” 

He was impatient with the blank- 
verse efforts of some of our youn- 
ger playwrights, as he believes verse 
drama to be an obsolete form which 
should have been left to die with 
the platform stage of the Elizabethan 
period. 

To those of us who are looking 
to the work of the New Theatre, to 
mark a turning point in American 
dramatic art, Mr. Barker’s disinclina- 
tion to consider the directorship is 
especially regrettable. It is to be 
hoped that in the coming eighteen 
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months before the completion of the 
theatre, the Founders will see their 
way to making such concessions that 
Mr. Barker will reconsider and come 
to us with all his youthful enthu- 
siasm, intelligent methods and high 
ideals. 

It is interesting to conjecture 
whether people will be discussing 
the meaning of ‘‘Hamlet”’ a hundred 
years hence as they are now and as 
they were a hundred yearsago. Ever 
since the cost of bookmaking was 
so reduced as not to be prohibitive, 
scholars and psychologists have been 
busy publishing their theories and 
deductions, and not a year passes but 
one or more of these volumes is ad- 
ded to the vast array of Hamletiana. 
Not every year, however, is productive 
of two such interesting volumes as the 
late Prof. Karl Werder’s ‘‘The Heart 
of Hamlet’s Mystery” (Putnam) and 
“‘The Genesis of Hamlet” by Prof. 
Charlton M. Lewis (Holt). Both of 
these books grew out of a course of 
lectures to college students; the one 
at the University of Berlin, first de- 
livered half a century ago, and the 
other more recently given at Yale. 

In Dr. Furness’s valuable Variorum 
edition, much space is devoted to 
translated extracts from Werder’s 
lectures on Hamlet, and it is strange 
that ng one has anticipated Miss 
Elizabeth Werder in translating the 
lectures for English readers. For this 
book is a careful translation of a 
painstaking and scholarly study of 
the enigma of enigmas and forms a 
valuable addition to Shakespeariana. 
The theory here presented—known 
among Shakespearian scholars as the 
Werder theory—was first propounded 
by J. L. Klein but was arrived at 
quite independently by Professor 
Werder and elaborated by him. It is 
his contention that Hamlet’s seeming 
hesitancy and indecision are due to ex- 
ternal conditions over which he had 
no control and for which he should not 
be held accountable. Goethe, on the 
contrary, believed Hamlet’s mission 
to be ‘‘a great deed laid upon a soul 
unequal to the performance of it,” 
and this theory was followed by 











Coleridge and Schlegel. But no less 
authorities than Dr. Furness and Dr. 
W. J. Rolfe (who contributes a valu- 
able introduction to the book in 
question) believe that the Werder 
theory substantially plucks out the 
heart of Hamlet’s mystery. And the 
gist of this theory is that Hamlet is 
resolved on complete vengeance—not 
merely killing Claudius, but also ex- 
posing his treachery to his subjects. 

Professor Lewis in his ‘‘Genesis of 
Hamlet” points out that Werder’s 
‘“‘external condition theory” does not 
altogether hold, for nowhere in the 
play does Shakespeare lay emphasis 
on external conditions, andthatsuchas 
are mentioned seem to point to an op- 
positeconclusion. Claudiushad no pow- 
erful followers at Court, and Laertes 
easily won over the people, although 
Hamlet was apparently more popular. 

Professor Lewis has not attempted 
any solution of the Hamlet enigma, for 
he believes that the “‘difficulties that 
confront any theory about Hamlet 
induce at last a belief that no single 
theory is admissible—that neither the 
play nor the character is a consistent 
whole; that when Shakespeare wrote 
Hamlet he was, in fact, merely rewrit- 
ing an older tragedy; and he rewrote it 
not all at once, but by instalments.”’ 

Scholars are inclined to forget the 
fact that Shakespeare was a make- 
shift dramatist writing for an actual 
audience, and not for the microscop- 
ic analysis of pedants and alienists. 
The wonder is that his plays are not 
more illogical and inconsistent. In 
the present instance he was appar- 
ently rewriting from a lost play by 
Kyd who perhaps drew his inspiration 
from the French of Belleforest. And 
so Professor Lewis believes that the 
composite Hamlet is not an entity at 
all, and therefore not a subject for 
psychological analysis. 

The work of separating the diverse 
elements of the play has been done 
with convincing clearness, and Pro- 
fessor Lewis has brought to the task 
an impartial, logical judgment. The 
book has none of the dulness which 
so often characterizes the discussion 
of pedantic problems and is as in- 
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teresting to the layman as to the 
Shakespearian scholar. 

The growing importance of the 
drama in the college curriculum in- 
directly results in an increase in the 
literature dealing with the history 
and development of the dramatic 
form. Prof. C. M. Gayley’s ‘‘Plays 
of Our Forefathers” (Duffield), and 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling’s ‘‘ History 
of the Elizabethan Drama” (Hough- 
ton), provide exhaustive studies of 
the development of the English drama 
from its inception to its decay in the 
licentiousness of the Restoration 
Comedy. Prof. Schelling’s two vol- 
umes present a history of the drama 
from the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
closing of the theatre 
in 1642. The earlier chapters con- 
tain a résumé of the origins of the 
drama so far as they concern England, 
and a brief account of the develop- 
ment of the miracle play, morality 
and interlude from the débris of 
which the true drama sprang. 

A Finding list of Elizabethan Plays 
furnishes the reader with the title, 
authorship (where known) and ap- 
proximate date of. each play, and 
states where it is accessible. A 
hundred-page bibliographical essay 
provides a most complete reference 
list for students of the period. Few 
people who have not been especially 
attracted to the subject realize the 
enormous diversity of the Elizabethan 
Drama. We do not remember that 
outside the great circle of Shake- 
speare, Fletcher, Middleton, Marlowe 
and Beaumont, there were a host of 
lesser playwrights creating a drama 
saturated, with literary and poetic 
quality. The decade beginning with 
1595 has justly been called ‘“‘the 
greatest part of the greatest period 
of the greatest literature of the world” 
—a tremendous superlative that will 
be questioned only by those who have 
not read the material it describes. 
If it were necessary to confine one- 
self to a single book for the study of 
this period—for the history of its 
rise, fruition and decay—that book 
would properly be Prof. Schelling’s 
“Elizabethan Drama.” 
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In 1871 a young English student 
at Munich became impressed by the 
genius of Henrik Isben. He set 
about learning Norwegian that he 
might read the plays in the original, 
and soon sent a volley of apprecia- 
tions and translations to the London 
press. Archer, Shaw, Walkley, all 
followed Edmund Gosse in propa- 
gating the vogue of Ibsen, and, 
although William Archer must re- 
main the most authoritative English 
commentator on Ibsen’s plays, Ed- 
mund Gosse’s ‘“‘Henrik Ibsen,” in 
the Literary Lives Series (Scribner), 
should prove to be (for English 
readers) the standard life of the 
Norwegian playwright. In a modest 
preface, Mr. Gosse, while admitting 
that he was the first person to intro- 
duce Ibsen’s name to the British 
public, gives to Mr. Archer the credit 
of being the Norwegian’s real sponsor 
to English readers. 

The recent publication of Ibsen’s 
letters justifies the appearance of a 
new life of the poet, and this volume, 
written in the light of those letters, 
and of previous investigation, is a 
valuable aid to the appreciation of 
Ibsen’s position and influence as a 
world-moving dramatist. The lay- 
man knows so little of Ibsen's con- 
temporaries and forerunners that he 
is tempted to think of the poet as a 
solitary figure uninfluenced and un- 
approached by any of the lesser lights 
of Norwegian and Danish literature. 
The falsity of this position is shown 
by Mr. Gosse in his chapters on ‘‘ Early 
Influences,” and “‘ Life in Bergen.” 
Hertz, Oehlauschliger, Welhaven, all 
more or less directly influenced the 
young poet. Ibsen learned stage 
technique through much the same 
sort of training as Shakespeare, living 
in the theatre and producing his own 
and other plays. To be noted as of 
curious interest is the fact that, while 
Mr. Gosse sometimes adopts the 
statements of certain Norwegian au- 
thorities on Ibsen and his work, he 
sometimes ignores no less authorita- 
tive assertions when they happen to 
conflict with his pet theories on the 
subject. 
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The inclusion of Prof. Brander 
Matthews’s ‘‘Inquiries and Opinions 
(Scribner) in this group of books on 
Plays and Playwrights is justified by 
the subject-matter of the latter half 
of the book. Prof. Matthews is al- 
ways an interesting and authoritative 
commentator on the drama; and here 
he writes of ‘‘The Modern Novel and 
the Modern Play,’ and shows that 
for three centuries the novel and the 
play have been getting further and 
further away from each other. But 
he ventures to doubt ‘‘whether the 
novel, which has been dominant, not 
to say domineering, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, may not 
have to face a more acute rivalry of 
the drama in the first half of the 
twentieth century.” He talks op- 
timistically of the ‘‘Literary Merit 
of our Latter-day Drama” and in 
another chapter dwells on the im- 
portance of ‘‘The Art of the Stage- 
Manager” in the theatre. 

But it is in the chapter devoted to 
‘“‘Tbsen the Playwright” that he most 
commands attention. Professor Mat- 
thews is no hero-worshipper, he is 
aware of Ibsen’s occasional incon- 
sistency in motivization and charac- 
terization, of his morbid perversity 
and abnormal eccentricity; but he 
sees, too, that these social plays 
of Ibsen’s have exerted a _ direct 
and powerful influence on the devel- 
opment of contemporary drama. 
Ibsen as philosopher, as reformer, 
as moralist, as poet—these phases are 
emphasized and discussed ad infi- 
nitum,; but Professor Matthews right- 
ly shows Ibsen to have been first and 
foremost a playwright with a know- 
ledge and command of every detail 
of the mechanism of stagecraft. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to say that 
‘“‘in mere craftsmanship Ibsen is be- 
yond all question the foremost of 
the moderns.” 

The author points out the influence 
of Scribe and the ‘‘well-made play” 
—la piece bien faite—upon Ibsen’s 
early work, and shows that the plays 
which have won widest popularity in 
the theatre are ‘‘those which most 
frankly accept the Gallic framework.” 











ae W Idle ‘Notes 
i lewaall By An Idle Reader 


In a daily newspaper I have read 
that our annual imports from Canada 
are more than double 


A New j 
Canadian what they were in 1900. 
Poet The statistician does not 


include the products of the Canadian 
muse. Certain poets there are across 
the border, whose works are not 
unknown in this country. When 
they become known here, the authors 
themselves sometimes migrate south- 
ward, and their future output is 
reckoned as a part of our own litera- 
ture. Even when they remain in 
the Dominion, the making of a repu- 
tation in the States usually brings in 
its train the compliment of copyright 
at Washington, and such profit as 
may accrue from the manufacture 
and publication of their works below 
the 45th degree of north latitude. 
The newest member of this fortu- 
nate group is Robert W. Service, 
whose ‘‘Songs of a Sourdough,’’ first 
published in book form by the Metho- 
dist Book and Publishing House of 
Toronto, in June of last year, was re- 
printed several times in the course of 
the summer, the tenth edition, in Feb- 
ruary 1908, consisting of two thou- 
sand copies, and making a total of 
12,800. ‘The first edition failed to fill 
the advance orders, and many people 
would be glad to get one of the 500 
copies to-day at five dollars per. 
Now that Canada has taken kindly 
to his poems, an American house has 
reprinted them—with a number not 
originally included in the Toronto 
book—in a volume entitled ‘‘The 
Spell of the Yukon, and Other Ver- 


ses” (Philadelphia: Edward Stern & 
Co.) This edition also has been re- 
printed. 


It cannot be denied that the poet 
has fallen no less under the spell of 
Mr. Kipling, than under that of the 
Yukon. As the latter has made him- 
self the voice of one crying in the 
barrack-room, so has the poet of the 
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Far Northwest given tongue to the 
moods and aspirations of the gold- 
hunter, and made himself the mouth- 
piece of the land itself. Thus, in his 
title poem, he describes the region’s 
lure: 


You come to get rich (damned good 
reason), 
You feel like an exile at first; 
You hate it like hell for a season, 
And then you are worse than the worst, 
It grips you like some kinds of sinning; 
It twists you from foe to a friend; 
It seems it ’s been since the beginning; 
It seems it will be to the end. 


I’ve stood in some mighty-mouthed hollow 
That ’s plumb-full of hush to the brim; 

I’ve watched the big, husky sun wallow 
In crimson and gold, and grow dim, 

Till the moon set the pearly peaks gleam- 


ing, e 
And the stars tumbled out, neck and 
crop; 
And I’ve thought that I surely was dream- 


ing, 
With the peace o’ the world piled on top. 


They ’re making my money diminish; 
I’m sick of the taste of champagne. 
Thank God! when I’m skinned to a finish 
I'll pike to the Yukon again. 
I'll fight—and you bet it’s no sham-fight; 
It ’s hell!—but I ’ve been there before; 
And it ’s better than this by a damsite— 
So me for the Yukon once more. 


There ’s gold, 
haunting; 
It’s luring me on as of old; 
Yet it is n’t the gold that I’m wanting 
So much as just finding the gold. 
It’s the great, big, broad land, 
yonder, 
It ’s the forests where silence has lease, 
It’s the beauty that thrills me with won- 
der, 
It ’s the stillness that fills me with peace. 





and it’s haunting and 


"way up 


There is a plentiful lack of vari- 
ety in Mr. Service’s metres: they are 
long and jiggledy, half-prose and half- 
verse, or short and jerky, with always 
more or less of music-hall mechanism 
about them, asin the long ballad in 
which he lays down “The Law of 
the Yukon,” 
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This is the law of the Yukon, 
and ever she makes it plain: 
“‘Send not your foolish and feeble; 
send me your strong and your sane— 
Strong for the red rage of battle; 
sane, for I harry them sore; 
Send me men girt for the combat, 
men who are grit to the core. 


One by one I dismayed them, 
frighting them sore with my glooms; 
One by one I[ betrayed them 
unto my manifold dooms,— 
Drowned them like rats in my rivers, 
starved them like curs on my plains, 
Rotted the flesh that was left them, 
poisoned the blood in their veins; 
Burst with my winter upon them, 
searing forever their sight, 
Lashed them with fungus-white faces, 
whimpering wild in the night; 
Staggering blind through the storm-whirl, 
stumbling mad through the snow, 
Frozen stiff in the ice-pack, 
brittle and bent like a bow; 
Featureless, formless, forsaken, 
scented by wolves in their flight, 
Left for the wind to make music 
through ribs that are glittering white; 
Gnawing the black crust of failure, 
searching the pit of despair, 
Crooking the toe in the trigger, 
trying to patter a prayer; 
Going outside with an escort, 
raving with lips all afoam, 
Writing a cheque for a million, 
driveling feebly of home; 
Lost like a louse in the burning, .. . 
or else, in the tented town, 
Seeking a drunkard’s solace, 
sinking and sinking down.” 

Now this sort of thing grows monot- 
onous in time; two or three pages of 
it go a long way. But there is no 
doubt as to the vigor of the verse, 
and the picturesqueness of the wri- 
ter’s vocabulary; and one feels that 
the local color is correct—though this 
is a point on which I cannot speak 
by the card, not having acted yet 
on Miss Robins’s polite invitation, 
‘Come and Find Me.” There is 
humor, too, of a grim fashion in 
“The Cremation of Sam McGee”’; 
but the conventionally serious and 
sentimental poems that pad out the 
volume are essentially commonplace. 
The book would weigh less if all 
these were cut out; and weighing less 
it would float longer and farther. Let 
the author forget Mr. Kipling—a dan- 
gerous model, though a difficult one to 
ignore—and work out his own salva- 
tion as the Laureate of the Far North. 
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Since writing as above I have made 
some inquiries about Mr. Service 
and his work, and have obtained the 
following facts, presented in a form 
which makes it unnecessary to rewrite 
the ietter in which they are embodied. 


The statement that the author is twenty- 
three years old is incorrect. He is slightly 
over thirty; was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and when five years old went with 
the family to Scotland, where he was edu- 
cated -in the high school and Glasgow 
University. He came out to Canada about 
twelve years ago and has lived for the most 
part in the West. He travelled on foot 
through a good part of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, and claims that it is difficult at 
times now to resist the wander-lust when 
itcomesonhim. He is at the present time 
teller in a branch of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce at White Horse, Yukon. His 
parents reside in Toronto. 

I understand that few if any of these 
songs appeared in periodicals prior to their 
publication in book form. I incline to 
doubt if any of them did. He did not 
seem to set any value on them, confessed 
himself ‘“‘a poor echo of Kipling,’’ and 
wanted the book published merely to 
gratify some of his friends, apparently 
having no idea that it would be heard of 
outside of a limited circle. Those who 
know him—and I have met two or three 
from the White Horse since the book was 
published—speak of him as a very quiet, 
modest fellow. 

The word ‘‘sourdough” is a name ap- 
plied to old-timers in the Yukon, and had 
its origin back in the days when yeast was 
an unknown luxury, and the miner or pros- 
pector carried around with him a lump 
of dough from the last baking to “raise” 
the next batch of bread. (Bill Nye, you 
may recollect, once wrote to a servant girl 
who had left, and begged her to ‘‘come 
back and teach them to make holes in 
the bread.’’) 


’ 


One smiles to think of this partic- 
ular ‘‘Sourdough” as a bank-teller; 
and some of his “‘ Songs” look odd 
under the imprint of a religious pub- 
lishing-house. But the history of 
literature is full of incongruities 
more surprising than even these. 
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FRANK Dansy’s new novel, ‘‘The 
Heart of a Child,” is a thoroughly 
entertaining story; but to me, it does 
not prove her argument in writing the 
story, that a girl going from the slums 
to the stage could keep her self-respect 
and purity of character through all 
the trials and temptations that would 
beset her, particularly if she had any 
pretence to beauty. Sarah Snape, 
the heroine 
of Mrs. 
Frankau’s 
story, does 
not prove 
her case, be- 
cause she is 
an impossi- 
ble creature. 
Not for a 
moment do 
[ mean to 
say that a 
“show girl” 
may not be 
as pure as a 
Salvation 
Army lassie; 
butshe must 
be of a dif- 
ferent na- 
ture from 
that which 
we are led 
to believe 
was Sally’s 
at the beginning of this story. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Frankau, though she 
was born and lived among the most 
degraded surroundings, she knew 
nothing of vice. She makes her 
at first a little vixen, but after she 
becomes a Gaiety girl she almost 
turns into a saint. I will-not quarrel, 
however, with a story that I have 
found as absorbing as this. No one 
at all familiar with the stage would 
take long to see from whom the 
author drew her characters. There 
is scarcely any attempt to disguise 
the portraits. The author's brother 
was one of the authors of ‘‘Flora- 


From the Sketch 
FRANK DANBY (MRS, FRANKAU ) AND HER SON 





and it was because of his con- 

with the stage that she 
learned so much of its ways. She 
does not paint London society in 
more agreeable colors than Mr. Upton 
Sinclair employs in painting that of 
New York; but she is more con- 
vincing. Moreover, she has a_ story 
to tell, and knows how to tell it. 
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dora,”’ 
nection 


A new 
volume of 
Shelley let- 
ters has 
just been 
published— 
letters ad- 
dressed to 
Elizabeth 
Hitchener, 
an inn-keep- 
er’s daugh- 
ter, whose 
black eyes 
the poet ad- 
mired no less 
than her un- 
usual clever- 
ness. Shel- 
ley was 
nineteen 
when he first 
met Miss 
Hitchener 
and she was 
ten years 
older. As far as is known, there 
was no love-affair. He was interested 
because he found a clever, intelligent 
young woman in such strange sur- 
roundings, and they began to write 
to each other. He first addressed 
her as ‘“‘Dear Madam,”’ but finally as 
“Dearest Friend.’”’ In the mean- 
time he had married Harriet West- 
brook (also the daughter of a hotel- 
keeper), who need not have been 
jealous had she read the correspond- 
ence. Not satisfied with letters only, 
Shelley sent for Elizabeth to become a 
member of his household; but that 
plan did not work successfully, and 
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MADAME GAUTREAU, BY JOHN S. SARGENT 
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she was invited to go. Elizabeth 
Hitchener was now not a “dearest 
friend” but a ‘brown demon,’’ who 
must make way for Mary Godwin. 
As Mr. Arthur Waugh wisely says, 
the more we read of Shelley’s rela- 
tions with women, the more we wish 
we had been content with his poetry 
and left his life alone. The world 
would be no loser if all that has been 
written about the lives of poets 
were to be destroyed and only their 
poetry left. By their works, not 
their lives, should we know them. 


2 


Mr. Christian Brinton is most for- 
tunate in his publishers, for they have 
brought out his book, ‘‘ Modern Art,” 
in beautiful style. This I believe is 
Mr. Brinton’s first book, and it makes 
a most imposing appearance. In il- 
lustrating the work of these modern 
artists Mr. Brinton has chosen their 
most striking—which usually means 
their most eccentric—paintings. In 
this he has shown clever editorial 
judgment. For instance, the atten- 
tion is sooner attracted and held by 
Sargent’s portrait of Mme. Gautreau 
than, we will say, it would be by his 
portrait of the Misses Wertheimer. 
Wonder, too, is an element that enters 
into the consideration of the portrait 
of Mme. Gautreau—wonder as to how 
she managed to keep her dress on 
long enough for Mr. Sargent to paint 
her picture. Mr. Brinton has chosen 
a little-known portrait of Whistler, 
by Fantin-Latour, to illustrate his 
chapter on the former painter. In- 
deed, the choice of portraits of the 
artists and examples for their work 
has been made with much discrimi- 
nation. As for the letter-press, it is 
sympathetic and picturesque, and 
where it is at all bizarre, it is because 
the subject partakes of that quality. 
There is nothing conventional or dry 
about Mr. Brinton’s work. It will 
attract readers, which is more than 
can be said of many books of its class. 
The author writes as an essayist 
rather than as a critic. To the readers 
of this magazine, to which he has long 
been a contributor, his skill as a writer 
is well known. 


Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel ‘‘The 
Metropolis” has now been before the 
reading public for some weeks, and I 
do not believe that as a whole it has 
been found more convincing than were 
the bits of certain chapters published 
in The American Magazine. When 
Mr. Sinclair wrote ‘‘The Jungle” he 
wrote at first hand and he had a 
story to tell. In ‘‘The Metropolis”’ 
he writes from information picked 
up in the yellow journals which can 
not always be taken au pied de la 
lettre. The book is a catalogue of 
certain idiotic things supposed to be 
done by the idle rich. There are 
people in so-called smart society who 
do very silly things to entertain them- 
selves, because they are very silly 
people; but they do not represent the 
rich asaclass. There are those who 
will be impressed by Mr. Sinclair’s 
arraignment of ‘‘multi-millionaires,”’ 
as there are those who are impressed 
by the onslaughts upon wealth made 
by the wealthy yellow press. The 
people Mr. Sinclair attacks are so 
few and so insignificant that they 
scarcely count in our social make-up. 
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Vulgarians are vulgarians, whether 
rich or poor. It isnot because they are 
rich that they are vulgar, but because 
they were born that way and have cul- 
tivated their birthright. Nothing that 
Mr. Sinclair tells us in his book is as 
bad as some of the things that are un- 
told. For instance, a fancy-dress ball 
was given in Baltimore in March that 
for downright vulgarity exceeds any- 
thing related in ‘‘The Metropolis.’ 
A party of medical students, in the 
seclusion of their own quarters, with 
no ladies present, might have amused 
themselves in some of the ways em- 
ployed by this party of so-called 
ladies and gentlemen. If, however, 
all the things happened that I have 
heard of, there were no ladies or 
gentlemen in the party—except those 
who, when they discovered what was 
going on, left the place in a hurry. 
Would you say that these people rep- 
resented Baltimore society? Nomore 
than degenerates represent decency, 
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MR. GEORGE MEREDITH AS HE IS 
no more than thieves and murderers 
represent the poor. They are no- 
account people, not even worth the 
attention of Mr. Upton Sinclair. 
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It would not interest Mr. Sinclair 
or the yellow press to tell of the 
admirable things that the so-called 
“idle rich” do. The public, they 
argue, does not care to read of the 
good Samaritan. It is only the do- 
ings of the bad Samaritan that cause 
readers to “‘sit up” and exclaim. I 
dare say that there is some truth in 
this. If I point out a man walking 
up the street and tell you that he is a 
model husband and father, ten to one 
you are bored and pay no attention. 
If, on the other hand, I point out a 
man and tell you that, respectable 
though he looks, he is leading a 
double life, you are at once interested. 
Here is something exciting, while in 
the life of the model man there is 
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nothing to interest you. 
Is not this true? 


2 

As to the “‘idle rich,” 
they are few and far be- 
tween. I know a good 
many rich women, and 
they are the busiest wom- 
en of my acquaintance. 
They have their social 
duties, not the kind that 
Mr. Sinclair describes, and 
these are enough to keep 
them busy; but they are 
working, and working 
intelligently, too, along 
many vital lines. Their 
interests are not those of 
“the Culture Club of 
Keokuk, Ia.” They do 
cultivate their minds, 
but they cultivate their 
hearts as well. They are 
looking out for the well- 
being of working-women 
all over the land. They 
visit shops and_ they 
visit factories, and they 
work as hard for others 
as most people work for 
themselves. Why don't 
the yellow journals give us the story 
of a day in the life of one of these 
women? I can tell you why: be- 
cause it would be showing them 
as they are, and would tend to 
reconcile the ‘‘masses”’ to the ‘‘class- 
es,’’ whereas the yellows want to set 
the former against the latter. If 
the rich and the poor were brought 
together, if the latter were not fed 
on the silly doings of the silly set, 
they would not fling red banners 
to the breeze and throw bombs in 
Union Square. 
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Mr. Sinclair dedicates his book 
to ‘‘Maxim Gorky, Comrade.”’ This 
gives one an idea of Mr. Sinclair’s 
point of view. The knowledge that 
the author finds a kindred soul in 
the Russian Nihilist—or is he only a 
Socialist ?—lets one into the secret of 
the book before he reads a page of the 
story. 
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Speaking of 
Socialism — that 
ardent reformer, 
the Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott, had 
a most interest- 
ing article on the 
subject in the 
Outlook, not long 
ago. Dr. Abbott 
is not a Socialist; 
he is a humani- 
tarian. I quote 
his closing para- 
graph, which has 
a refreshing note 
of optimism: 


The devil, it is 
said, isnot as black 
as he is painted. 
Modern industrial- 
ism in the United 
States is not as 
black as it is paint- 
ed. There are terri- 
ble slums, but there 
are far more clean- 
ly and healthful 
homes in America 





GEORGE MEREDITH:O'M 


Sm@mWwAUPON his eightieTh Birthdayseeneny 


DEAR MR: MEREDITH, 

Many of your fellows countrymen will join ues: 
felicitating you upon the health and happiness «xa 
that are yours upon this your eighticth birthday --- 
We desire on our own behalf w thank you for the 
splendid work in prose and poetry that we oweto 
your pen-—~ to say how we rejoice in the growing 
recognition of this work+—~ and to thank you for 
the example you have set to the world of Lofty 
ideals embodied not only in books bur in Life-— 





Most heartily do we wish you a continuance of 
heatth and happiness--- 
We are, dear Mr Meredith, 








than noisome tene- 
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ments. There are 
suffering and de- 
graded poor, but 
there are a great 
many more who 
have a comfor- 
table competence. 


There is tragic despair, but the prevailing 
note in America is hope. There is bitter 
and dangerous discontent, but far more 
inspiring aspiration. The social evils are 
real and terrible, but the 
are also real and the progress hopeful. 
The remedy is not revolution but evolu- 
tion. It is not the overthrow of the social 
order and the rebuilding of a new social 
It is a further develop- 
ment of those forces which have already 
made for a wider diffusion of education, a 
better development of character, a juster 
organization and administration of govern- 
ment, and a more equable distribution of 


ameliorations 


order on its ruins. 


wealth. 


But how are these desiderata to 
be achieved? 


This address which, thanks to the efforts of Mr. Clement Shorter, was 
signed by many celebrated men of two worlds, was pre- 
sented, in a beautiful album, to Mr. George Meredith 

on his eightieth birthday 


The recent publication of the life 
and correspondence of Taine is the 
reason for a very interesting article 
by M. Victor Giraud in the Revue des 
deux Mondes. As the author of the 
‘‘Histoire dela Littérature Anglaise,”’ 
Taine is a subject of interest to us 
who inherit English literature by rea- 
son of our common speech, even if he 
were not ‘‘one of the most accom- 
plished models of the art of writing, 
of classical ‘composition.’’’ There 
is a sympathetic and appreciative 
paper on George Meredith in the same 
number, showing that he has an 
audience in France. Some of this 
writer’s sentences, I confess, are al- 
most unintelligible to me, and I 








AN OWL DINNER 


From Sir H. Drummond-Wolff’s ‘‘ Rambling Recollections,’ 


showing an invitation to 


an editorial dinner of contributors to Ze Ow/, a semi-private journal which 


delighted London political society in the sixties 


wonder what readers not born to 
the English tongue can make of them; 
but perhaps they are more compre- 
hensible in translation. In spite of 
these drawbacks one cannot deny the 
author’s staying power. 

The novels of Mr. Meredith (says M. 
Firmin all, intellectual 
works. An idle or inattentive reader will 
find them and unintel- 
ligible, aside from some scenes that make 


Roz) are, above 
in turn tiresome 


an impression in spite of everything. 

If we wish to follow the author and to be 
interested in the comedies or tragedies to 
which he invites us, we must give equal and 
intense attention to the movements of the 
personages, to their sayings, and to his 
allusions and comments. 

In these days of plentiful and easy 
fiction it is a mental relief to take up 
a book that is worthy of such concen- 
tration, and feel gratitude and respect 
for the ‘“‘uninterrupted labor of‘ half 
a century, and the high probity of 
a literary life without concessions 
or pot-boilers. ” 


The Revue des deux Mondes shows 
how interesting a magazine can be, 
without the aid cf illustrations or 
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comic department. Whether such a 
magazine would be popular in this 
country is a question which perhaps 
the editors of the Atlantic Monthly 
and of the North American Review 
alone can answer. 


a 


Articles on the United States by 
the Vicomte Georges d’ Avenel contain 
certain arresting statements—namely, 
that if Washington were to arise 
from the dead, ‘‘he would find him- 
self much more at home in London 
than in New York”; with the fact 
that we so often forget, in our tra- 
ditional feeling toward the English, 
that ‘‘the Americans who revolted 
130 years ago were English; whatever 
their animosity against the ministers 
of King George, their customs, their 
ideas and their minds were English.” 
But now, he says, in spite of the 
fidelity of some American men to the 
tailors of Piccadilly and Regent Street 
and the prestige attached, in the 
minds of so many American women, 
to a presentation to Queen Alexan- 
dra, we have nothing Britannic about 
us but our language, which we are 
doing our best to change. 





























HENRY REUTERDAHL IN HIS STUDIO 
The painter whose articles on our Navy made him famous over-night 


Nor, accepting the figures given by 
M. d’ Avenel, shall we long remain 
Americans—by descent, at least; for 
the national inability, or unwilling- 
ness, to populate the country, other- 
wise than by immigration, has not 
escaped his notice. ‘“‘A stranger— 
above all, a Frenchman—would not 
dare to speak of it, if the matter had 
not been treated several times with 
great freedom by the head of the 
nation.”” After praising Mr. Roose- 
velt for his courage in telling his 
fellow-citizens disagreeable truths, he 
says: ‘It is also a privilege of this 
country, that would not be endured 
elsewhere. Can one imagine M. Fal- 
litres, in an official speech, bitterly 
reproaching French women for refus- 
ing to procreate?’”’ No, one certain- 
ly cannot. Our “‘bluff,’’ he admits, 
is half sincere, for the American 
believes himself to be a part of 
his exaggerations and intends to 
become the other half. ‘‘This self- 
satisfaction, that sometimes amuses 
foreigners, is not, with the American, 
all boasting and charlatanism: it is 
the determined optimism of a man 


who sees success through effort.” 

Our political system receives a 
slight stab. ‘‘Politics, in the Uni- 
ted States, are, above all, ‘ business,’ 
treated as such by those who profess 
and inspire them. Aside from some 
high personalities that suspicion does 
not breathe on, andsome greatcurrents 
to which resistance is not offered, it 
is not a very clean business, and no 
small amount of cheating is done in 
it.”’ 

But in spite of many compliments 
on our inventiveness, our progress, 
our liberty of thought, on the superior 
management of our libraries (with an 
expression of surprise at the char- 
acter of the books borrowed, sugges- 
tive of a mere desire for amusement), 
we cannot feel flattered by M. d’ 
Avenel’s remarks on our intellectual 
progress. It is good to see ourselves. 
sometimes, as Others see us; and it 
would be unfair to this writer not to 
say that if we look at some Amer- 
ican things through his glass, we 
shall find them a very pleasant sight, 
even if our youthful amour-propre be 
sometimes pricked by his pen. 
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Photograph by H. Walter Barnett, London 


MRS, HUMPHRY WARD 


Who is now paying her first visit to the United States 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward leaves us in 
June. She has seen much during her 
few weeks’ visit to the United States 
and Canada. I, with thousands of 
others, await with interest the liter- 
ary outcome of her sojourn on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


2 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs is to 
be envied. After practising suburb- 
anism around New York he has fled 
to the coast, not of Bohemia, but of 
Maine. O-gun-quit is the suggestive 
name of the hamlet in which he has 
taken up his quarters. To quote 
Mr. Bangs’s enthusiastic remarks to 
a Herald representative, O-gun-quit 
(does that mean ‘‘Stop shooting”’?) 
is the loveliest place on this continent, 
and all this loveliness is within two 
hours of Boston and eight of New 
York. Just read this, and see if you 
don’t think that Mr. Bangs has gone 
into the real-estate business: 


And such a place for work! The best 
air, food and water in the world. Just 
as a Starter, I put an acre and a half of my 
farm into garden cultivation. I found that 
everything grows there in perfection. The 
first year we raised all the vegetables we 
could eat. As an experiment I put out 
twenty-four rose bushes—jacks—which the 
experts assured me would never live. Re- 
sult—seven hundred exquisite blossoms 
the first season. 

It is amazing how things grow up there 
on Maine’s southern coast—fruits, 
tables, all kinds of farm products—and 
then the fish along shore are wonders! 
At high tide a little strip of an acre or 
two down by the water is overflowed. 
When the tide goes out it leaves a lot of 
pools clear as crystal, in which we find 
lobsters, sponges, and 
other sea-plants; to say nothing of ever- 
changing rainbow pictures left on the 
rocks, printed there by the peculiar ac- 
tion of the submarine chemicals. Fish are 
almost as cheap as air. We get delicious 
clams delivered at our door for twenty- 
five cents a bushel, and you can buy fresh 
cod as big as a baby for fifteen cents 
apiece. 


vege- 


corals, anemones 


If others are as enchanted as I am 
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by this description, corner lots in 
O-gun-quit will run up to the price 
of corner lots at Rawhide, the new 
mining-camp in Nevada. It is as 
much as I can do to keep from taking 
the next Boston express for this 
Maine paradise. Suddenly I remem- 
ber that Mr. Bangs is a humorist. 
Perhaps he wants to get us all running 
for O-gun-quit, just to show us that 
it is not that sort of a place at all. 
By the way, it is a long time since we 
have read any of Mr. Bangs’s amusing 
stories. There is a great demand for 
humor these days. Now is the hu- 
morist’s innings. We want to laugh, 
if we can, and blessings on him who 
makes us do so. 


7 J 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan succeeded 
in keeping out of the papers the 
particulars of the visit of Queen 
Alexandra and the Dowager Empress 
of Russia to No. 13 Prince’s Gate. 
In long accounts cabled to the Ameri- 
can press all that could be gathered 
of the Queen’s conversation was the 
one word ‘‘ Wonderful!” Undoubt- 
edly she made use of other exclama- 
tions of delight, for even a queen— 
even two queens—could not but have 
been impressed with the treasures in 
Mr. Morgan’s London home. ‘‘ Won- 
derful” was a safe word for the 
newspapers to guess at, for the 
collection of pictures, furniture and 
objets d’ art in every nook and corner 
of the house is surely that and more. 
Nor are all of Mr. Morgan’s treasures 
at Prince’s Gate. They are scattered 
over two continents, in his homes 
and in museums. 
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It seems as hard to abolish the 
censor of plays in England as it was 
to abolish the law against marrying 
a deceased wife’s sister. I could 
never quite understand the peculiar 
and dangerous fascination of his 
sister-in-law for the average English- 
man, but it appears to exist. A law 
preventing the marriage of cousins 
would have been much more to the 








Macmillan 


From ‘* Suppressed Plates,"’ 
CHARLES DICKENS 


This portrait was made about 1837 and 


the great novelist 


point, for there you have blood re- 
lationship, while in the other case 


there is no relationship at all. Mar- 
riages between cousins are smiled 


upon in England, for one reason 
or another, notwithstanding the fre- 
quently disastrous results. It was, 
however, of the censorship that I was 
about to speak. At intervals the 
authors of England take the matter 
up, sign petitions and call upon the 
Home Secretary to come to the rescue, 
but nothing is done. It is no easy 
matter to abolish old-established in- 
stitutions in England, and the cen- 





suppressed soon after 
publication—probably because it bore no resemblance to 
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sorship is certainly 
one of them. For 
nearly two hundred 
years, says Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, English 
men-of-letters have 
been united as an 
almost solid body ‘‘in 
passionate protest 
against the humilia- 
tion of the censor- 
ship’; while Mr. 
Pinero says that the 
British drama _ can- 
not possibly hold its 
true rank among the 
arts so long as the 
dramatist is subject- 
ed to ‘‘ the menace 
and insult implied in 
the present state of 
things.’’ Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, the Home 
Secretary, listened 
patiently to these 
gentlemen, but his 
reply was non-com- 
mittal. There is no 
use in kicking against 
the pricks. England 
will give home rule 
to Ireland as soon as 
she will abolish this 
ridiculous office. In- 
deed, I should n’t be 
surprised if the suf- 
frage were to be given 
to women first, for 
the suffragettes are 
more persistent than 
the playwrights and 
more belligerent. 


2 


I am sure the readers of this maga- 
zine will be glad to see this picture of 
Mr. Gerald Du Maurier, who, besides 
being the son of his admired father, 
is an actor of much originality and 
charm. His first intention was to 
become a lawyer, but the stage 
offered greater attractions, and he 
adopted the profession of acting 
under the auspices of Mr. John Hare. 
appearing as a waiter in the ‘‘Old 
Jew.” Since then he has played 
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every sort of part, from Dodor in 
his father’s ‘‘Trilby” to the pirate 
in Barrie’s ‘‘Peter Pan.” 
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To my shame be it said, I never 
heard of Valparaiso University, nor 
even of Valparaiso itself (the one 
in Indiana), until I read Mr. George 
Kennan’s article in the March Mc- 
Clure’s. And yet this University has 
five thousand students. These stu- 
dents are not only well educated, but 
are well housed and well fed, for 
the insignificant sum of $120 a year. 
A big endowment, you say. You 
are wrong: there is no endowment at 
all, and never has been and never 
will be. 

Mr. H. B. Brown, the president of 
this extraordinary institution, started 
it in a small way in 1873 ona few 
hundred dollars that he had saved 
from his salary asa teacher. It grew 
and grew, and he took in another 
young teacher, Mr. O. P. Kinsey of 
Ohio, who is now the vice-president 
of the university. President Brown 
looks after the feeding of the brains of 
his students, and Vice-President Kin- 
sey after the feeding of their bodies. 
Out of their profits in a third of a 
century the managers have aequired 
fifty acres of land, have bought or 
erected nine buildings, have earnedG 
and saved nearly a million dollars, 
and have created a university which 
now has a staff of one hundred and 
sixty-two professors and_ teachers, 
and gives board, lodging and educa- 
tional training to a body of more 
than five thousand students of both 
sexes. 


BH 


Mr. Kennan spent several weeks 
at the University, and he testifies to 
the fact that every student gets a 
well-cooked and well-served dinner 
of four courses for ten cents, and 
breakfast and supper for four cents 
each. Not only are there clean and 
good linen cloths on the tables, but 
they are decorated with flowers and 
plants. The new buildings are fire- 

















From Vantty Fair 


MR. GERALD DU MAURIER 


proof and sanitary in construction, 
and there are airy bedrooms and 
plenty of bathrooms. When we see 
our Eastern universities always ask- 
ing for money, notwithstanding their 
large endowments, we can but marvel 
at what has been accomplished at 
this Indiana university, without any 
endowment at all. 


























SIGNORA SIBILLA ALERAMO 


According to an article in the 
Berlin Arena, literary Italy has been 
divided into two parties by a novel 
called ‘‘Una Donna,” recently pub- 
lished by Sibilla Aleramo, a writer 
hitherto unknown. The first gun—a 
cordial salute—was fired by the poet 
and philosopher Arturo Graf, in the 
leading Italian magazine, the Nuova 
Antologia, This was promptly fol- 
lowed by salvoes by well-known 
critics in all the more important 
journals. The power of the work 
was universally admitted, and the 
battle raged simply over the ques- 
tions raised by the novelist. Woman 
and the marriage problem were her 
theme; and her treatment of the 
subject took the form of the con- 
fession of a woman who had aban- 
doned her husband and child because 
the man had proved to be a brute, 
and the law of the land afforded his 
wife no relief or redress. The book 
has been praised by Dora Melegari 
in the Journal de Geneve; by Miss Ellen 
Key, the foremost woman of Sweden, 
who says that she believes it will ‘do 
for Italy what Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House’ 
did for Scandinavia, which showed 
women that they had a duty toward 
themselves’’; by Miss Helen Zim- 
mern; and by the critic and novelist 
M. Edouard Rod, who in the Revue 
Hebdomadaire describes it as 


an unconventional work, a cross-section 
of life rather than a novel, a long cry of 
revolt rather than the usual recital of a 
story. Its worth is in the intensity of the 
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feelings it expresses, and the suffering it 
reveals, in its almost terrible sincerity, by 
a sort of internal eloquence, so to speak, 
which often attains power without ever 
falling to mere rhetoric. 

“Una Donna” has appeared not 
only in Itaiian, but serially in a 
Russian magazine; a French edition 
has just been published in Paris; 
German and Swedish: editions are 
now in preparation, and Messrs. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons have arranged with 
the author to publish in New York 
and London an English translation 
of the novel, from the Italian, made 
by Miss Maria H. Lansdale, author 
of ‘‘ The Chateaux of Touraine’”’ and 
similar books dealing with Paris and 
Edinburgh. i 


An ‘‘Old Stager,’’ writing in the 
New York Evening Post about past- 
and-gone theatres in Broadway, was 
answered by Mr. John C. Freund— 
another ‘‘old stager,’’—who refreshed 
the memory of the first one by tell- 
ing of many interesting occurrences at 
the Park Theatre, at Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street. I can refresh 
the memory of both of these gentle- 
men, by recalling to their minds that 
it was there that the late E. A. 
Sothern played what I believe was 
his last engagement in New York. 
He produced a lugubrious drama 
called ‘‘The Crushed Tragedian,”’ and 
tried his best to make it a go; but 
to no other purpose than to make 
a crushed comedian of himself, for 
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he was very. much de- 
pressed by the non-suc- 
cess of his play. Mr. 
Freund reminds us that 
John T. Raymond played 
a long engagement in 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Gilded 
Age,” popularly called 
‘*Colonel Sellers’; but 
he neglects to mention 
that “Billy” Florence 
gave the first production 
of “The Mighty Dollar” 
in that playhouse. There, 
also, as Mr. Freund fails 
to mention, “‘Our Board- 
ing-House” had an ex- 
traordinary run; as did 
a very different play, W. 
S. Gilbert’s ‘‘Engaged,”’ 
in which Agnes Booth 
made the comedy hit of 
her life. There, too, Mrs. 
James Brown Potter, just 
returned from abroad, 
played Cleopatra with a 
live asp, which made 
more of a sensation than 


Mrs. Eustis’s live boa- 
constrictor. 





2 











I thought that Mrs. 
Langtry made her Amer- 
ican début at the Park; 
but Mr. Freund reminds 
me that the _ theatre 
burned down just before 
that exciting incident oc- 


curred. Where, then, did she first 
appear here? I was present, and 
recollect distinctly seeing Oscar 


Wilde, who had been retained by 
a morning paper to write up the 
event, sitting in a stage box with 
William Stewart, once a famous 
manager, but unknown to the present 
generation of theatre-goers. I also 
recall that in the first act Mrs. 
Langtry appeared as a milk-maid; 
and a very pretty one she was, too, 
for she was then in the heyday of 
her beauty. Few New York theatres 
have made so much history in so short 
a time as the Park, and yet who but 
the ‘‘old stagers”’ remember it to-day? 


MR. AND MRS, EGERTON CASTLE 
This picture was taken on the Lake of Geneva and shows 
the Castle of Chillon in the background. 
the few photographs of Mr. Castle without 
a sword in his hand and notable for 


It is one of 


that reason 


It is amusing, as it is certainly 
interesting, that Mr. Ernest Flagg, 
the architect of the Singer Building, 
which up to date is the tallest in 
New York, should be the leader among 
architects and builders in a move- 
ment against tall buildings. Mr. 
Flagg urges the Building Code Com- 
mission to prevent the erection of 
buildings above one hundred feet 
in height, which if such a law were 
made would mean an end to the erec- 
tion of sky-scrapers. Does Mr. Flagg 
want to see such a law passed and 
put into operation because he con- 
siders anything higher than that 
ugly and unsafe? or does he want the 
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Character 
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Cheque Book 














Sign and forward a book of blank cheques 
to 


Prof. W. S., 
New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, 


who will send you a full description of your 
life, past, present and to come, in exchange. 


Do It Now! 
DON’T STOP TO THINK! 








‘* HUSTLED HISTORY” 


Singer building to stand as one of 
the two tallest sky-scrapers in this 
‘“Cicy of Dreadful Height’? I donot 
care What his motive may be, if he 
can only do away with sky-scrapers, 
which are making New York a city 
not of streets but of tunnels. Tunnels 
are good things intheir place, but their 
place is under, not above, ground. 


Py > + 
C. L. Graves and Mr. E. V. 


Lucas, the authors of that amusing 
skit, “‘Wisdom While You Wait,’’ 
and similar pleasantries, have written 
still another pamphlet of the same 
sort, which they call, ‘‘Hustled His- 
tory; or, The Sprinter’s Guide to 
Knowledge.”’ It is intended as a 
burlesque of ‘‘ Harmsworth’s History 
of the World.” The best thing of this 
sort was said by Mr. Gerald Stanley 
Lee in the Critic—I think it was Mr. 
Lee,—who described Warner's ‘‘Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature”’ 
as ‘‘Warner’s Safe Cure for Literary 
Ignorance.”’ 
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The London Literary World prints 
the following wedding-notice: 


MARRIAGE 


THE LITERARY WORLD—THE READER— 
On March 15, at 13 and 14, Fleet-Street, 
by the respective owners, 

The Literary World, founded in 1868, to 
the Reader, founded in 1906. 


‘As regards the above matrimonial 
announcement,” the editor continues, 
“it is of interest to notice that by a 
pure coincidence the American peri- 
odical called the Reader has just been 
incorporated with PuTNAm’s MaGa- 
ZINE.’ He might have added another 
coincidence—that the American Lit- 
erary World was incorporated, a few 
years ago, with the same magazine, 
then called the Critic but now 
PutNam’s MonrTuHLY. 
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I often find in the New York Sun, 
under the heading ‘‘Poems Worth 
Reading,’ verses new or o!d which 
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justify that caption. One of these— 
presumably unpublished elsewhere— 
appeared not long ago under the title 
of ‘‘The Meteorite,” and over the 
signature of Arthur Guiterman. As 
the sonnet deals imaginatively with 
a picturesque and unhackneyed sub- 
ject, | make no apology for reprint- 
ing it. 


Was this the flaming thunderbolt of Jove 
That crushed the last of earth’s gigantic 
race— 
Some frenzied Titan battling to etface 
The might that made him? 
that strove 


Where is he 
Against Omnipotence? What engine drove 
Through silent leagues of unimagined 
space 
These ragged tons that passed and left 
no trace 
But cloven crag, perchance, or 
grove? 


blasted 


What daring mind may dream of what 
you are, 
O vagrant flake of heaven’s iron showers 
That fell ere land was land, ere sea 
Was sea? 
Sky derelict, rude wreckage of a star, 
Stern evidence of other worlds than ours, 
Grim sign that other 
ceased to be! 


worlds have 
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In his paper on John A. Johnson 
in this number of PuTNam’s, Mr. 
Pyle speaks of the Governor's ap- 
proval of two acts of the Legislature 
concerning respectively freight rates 
and passenger rates. Since that part 
of the magazine went to press, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared the two laws uncon- 


stitutional. 
2 


In his ‘‘Inland Waterways” paper 
(see page 197), Mr. Quick tells of the 
Cape Cod Canal, now in course of con- 
struction. As an incident of the 
making of this important short cut 
between New York and the New 
England coast, ‘“‘Crow’s Nest,’’ the 
home of the late Joseph Jefferson, at 
Buzzard’s Bay, is doomed. It is 
pleasant to know, however, that the 
great player’s last resting-place, be- 
neath the ponderous granite block 
shown in the accompanying picture, 
will not be disturbed when the house 
itself disappears. The reason is that 
Mr. Jefferson was buried in the little 
graveyard at Sandwich, nearly six 
miles away, near the other end of the 
canal. Mr. Cleveland’s house ‘‘Grey 
Gables,” as well as that of his friend, 
is to be destroyed, to make room 
for the new canal. 





JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S GRAVE 





Dodd, Wm. E. 
Morris, Henry C. 
Pascoe, Charles Eyre. 
Ramsay, Sir J. H. 


Hinckley, Henry B. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. 
Smyth, Newman. 


Swinburne, Algernon C. 


Abraham, George D. 
Boyd, Alexander. 
Davidson, A. M. C. 
Knight, E. F. 
Lamplough, A. D. 
Lees, Dorothy N. 
Merrill, Selah. 
Musson, S. C. 
Nicoll, M. J. 

North, Arthur W. 


Austin, Mary. 
Boyce, Neil. 
Chesterton, G. K. 
Ellis, Elizabeth. 
Lillibridge, Will. 
Parrish, Randall. 
Snaith, J. C. 
Tynan, Katharine. 
Warner, Anne. 


Baldwin, James M. 


Corbin, John. 
Eve, G. W. 
Paulin, George. 


Potter, C. B. 
Rand, Benjamin. 


Noteworthy Books 
of the Month 


History and Biograpby 


Alexander H. Stevens. 
History of Colonization. 
No. 10 Downing Street. 
Dawn of the Constitution. 


Jacobs. 

Macmillan, 
Duckworth. 
Macmillan. 


Vol. II. 


Belles=Lettres and Poetry 


Nonotuck Press. 
Dodd, Mead. 


Notes on Chaucer. 

Letters to Elizabeth Hitchener. 

Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholi- 
cism. 

The Duke of Gandia. 


Scribner. 
Harper. 


Travel and Description 


Complete Mountaineer. 

From the Niger to the Nile. 
Present Day Japan. 

Over Sea Briton. 

Egypt and How to See It. 

Tuscan Feasts and Tuscan Friends. 
Ancient Jerusalem. 

The Upper Engadine. 

Three Voyages of a Naturalist. 
The Mother of California. 


Doubleday. 
Longmans. 
Scribner. 
Dutton. 
Doubleday. 
Dodd, Mead. 
Revell. 
Macmillan. 
Scribner. 


Elder. 
Fiction 


Santa Lucia. 

The Bond. 

The Man Who Was Thursday. 
The Fair Moon of Bath. 

The Dissolving Circle. 

Prisoners of Chance. 

William Jordan, Junior. 

Her Ladyship. 

Seeing England with Uncle John. 


Harper. 
Duffield. 
Dodd, Mead. 
Dodd, Mead. 
Dodd, Mead. 
McClurg. 
Moffat. 
McClurg. 
McClurg. 


Miscellaneous 


Thoughts and Things on Genetic Logic. 
Vol. II. 

Which College for the Boy. 

Decorative Heraldry. 

No Struggle for Existence: No Natural 
Selection. 

Beauty and Health. 

Modern Classical Philosopher. 


Macmillan. 
Houghton. 
G. Bell & Sons. 


Scribner. 
Elder. 
Houghton. 


Noteworthy recent publications are recorded on this page, the list serving as a 


supplement to the reviews and literary notes on the preceding pages. 


Books bearing 


the imprint of G. P. Putnam’s Sons are not included. 
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